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Geo. W. Lukens, Manager 
Bridgeport Woodfinishing 
Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 

“I have taken prospects that 
heretofore could not be landed and 
by applying your lessons to the 
case, I have won them over and 
made them customers to stay. 
All our men, who have graduated 
from yourschool have done better 
work and all have had their sala- 
ries increased.’’ 


Geo. E. Armstrong, Road 
Manager, Jno. A. Dickson 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

“Although enrolling asa student 
with you only last year, still I can 
truthfully say that by applying the 
principles laid down in your les- 
sons, I have already tripled my 
earning capacity.”’ 


A. R. Coulson, Pres. A. R. 
Coulson @ Co., Petaluma, 
Cal. 


Enrolled about eighteen months 
ago when conducting a small busi- 
ness involving about $5000 capital. 
Graduated and meanwhile has 
organized a corporation capitalized 
at $100,000.00, in which he is the 
Principal stockholder. 


E. J. Ferris, Representa- 
tive, Smith Premier Type- 
writer Co., Marquette, Mich. 

Wins United States’ Record. 
Enrolled when first taking up Sales- 
manship (June ’04). Graduated 
and recently was “awarded prize 
by my Company for greatest num- 
ber of new machine sales in the 
United States for a country terri- 
tory. Without your instruction 
would have been unable to accom- 
plish this.”’ 


J. R. Powers, Manager, 
Badger Machinery Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Promoted after twenty years 
from machinist to salesman. 

Writes: ‘Comparison of sales 
for the season previous to my 
graduation and subsequent period 
shows that I have tripled my 
business.”’ 


Rufus Cage, Secretary, 
Commercial Fire Insurance 
Company, Houston, Tex. 

Had tried in vain for over ten 
years toorganize a Fire Insurance 
Company. “Within three months 
after completing your Course suc- 
ceeded in placing all the stock 
I wished to. Company now operat- 
ing successfully. I give entire 
credit to your teachings.” 


G. C. St. John, Manager, ° 


U. T. Hungerford Brass and 
Copper Co., New York City. 

“The Course will shock many a 
) royal-hearted fellow—whether 
salesman or otherwise, engaged in 
intellectual effort—into a reaiiza- 
tion of the possibilities of success 
in his calling by enabling him to 
understand the basic principles 
underlying success in any voca- 
tion.” 
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THE ORIGINATOR AND FOUNDER 


OF 


The Science of Successful Salesmanship 
and 


The Science of Business 


Thomas J. Bonniwell, 
Manager, Chicago Branch, 
Lamont, Corliss @ Co., of 
New York. 

Advanced from minor office 
Position to salesman—then mana= 
ger at Chicago—one of the largest 
branches of his Company. “I have 
increased my salary just exactly 
ten times in less than two years, 
and I think this is the best test 
after all as to the real value of 
your training.” 


H. H. Austin, Commercial 
Investments, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Was a Salesman, now Promoter. 
At time of enrollment was com- 
mercial traveler making $100.00 
per month. Since graduating has 
established business for himself. 
Commissions on individual sales 
frequently exceed $1000.00. 
“Your Course has given me keener 
intellect, spurred me on to greater 
energy and inspired me with a 
higher purpose in life.” 


F. H. Gill, American Hy- 
draulic Stone Co., Chicago. 

“Your instruction has done more 
for me than my College Course. I 
apply your teachings daily and 
secure tangible results easily and 
readily. Less than six monthsafter 
enrollment I was able tomore than 
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VICTORY 


Let Others Tell The Story 


We have no need to make claims for our 
Course, or multiply words by arguing in its 


The facts of experience silence the 


Read—and then read again, these stirring 
messages from the field of action. 

From employer, on down to the humblest 
worker the results are the same—Uictory, 


Thousands upon thousands of our students 
are rapidly rising to higher positions, making 
places for themselves, increasing salaries and 
Nothing can keep them down, for 
they are backed up by the natural laws, 
truths and principles which control and gov- 
ern all successful activity. 

The Sheldon method of putting one’s 
self in harmony with these natural forces is 
simple and practicable. When you know how, 
making money is about the easiest thing in 
the world. Ask for full particulars 
cost but a penny or two. 


“Sheldon,” (1694) “The Republic,” Chicago 


it will 
Address 








J.H. Valentine, Treas. 
Assn. of National Cash 
Register Instructors, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Nets 20,000% dividend. 
Formerly Sales Agent at 
Binghampton, N. Y. / 

“Increased sales resulted 
in added commissions equal- 
ling two hundred times the 
cost of the Course.”’ 

Recently appointed In- 
structor in, and Official of, 
Training School at Chicago. 





J. E. Herrin, Repre- 


sentative, New York 
Life Ins. Co.,Chicago, Ill. 

Sheldon Graduate Wins in 
Contest with 8000 Men. 
New in the business, entered 
sixty-five days’ contest with 
entire field and won despite 
all odds. Besides commis- 
sions, won prizes equivalent 
to $1000.00. 

“T must give your School 
credit to a marked degree 
for my victory.” Earnings 
increased over 300%. 


double my salary and step out 
confidently into a larger field.” 


J. A. Little, Salesman, 
Fowler © Slater, (Photo- 
graphic Supplies), Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

“During the first year I was 
studying your Course of Scientific 
Salesmanship, I raised my sales 
50% above any previous year, 
although I had been on the road 
for eleven years. Last year after 
completing the Course, I doubled 
my s:les of the year previous. 
During this time have doubled 
my salary.’’ 


Elmer F. Bagley, Invest- 
ments, Topeka, Kas. 

“One little thing I used from one 
of the lessons enabled me to make 
$300.00 cash the first of this 
month. Do not know where I could 
have made a better investment 
than in this Course, although I am 
in the investment business myself. 
would not take ten times the price 
the Course cost me in time and 
money if I could not get it again.” 


R. G. Whitaker, Salesman, 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
St. Clair, Mich. 

“Have had your lessons only 
four days, but as a result of even 
this brief instruction, I was able to 
close a difficult sale today, which 
I know I could not have success- 
fully handled a week ago.” Adds 
later: “You are giving in a nut- 
shell what others have been able to 
get only after years of hard knocks 
and experimenting.” 


Silas M. Barr, Supt. of 
Agents, Atna Life Insurance 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

“Soon after completing your 
Course I had the satisfaction of 
writing a policy for one man of f 
$200.000.00, and since then have 
materially felt the influence of this 
training. I find that with right 
thoughts and systematic action we 
are enabled to grow a little stronger 
every day.” 
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Japan Appeals to Generous America 





OVER A MILLION IN THE NORTHERN PROVINCES, FACING 





STARVATION, CRY FOR HELP = WILL YOU HELP THEM? 





The Impending Death-Roll 


TERRIBLE famine is sweeping over the north- 
eastern provinces of Japan, leaving heartrend- 

ing suffering in its track. Unless rescue speedily 
reaches the stricken victims, conservative estimates 


fix the impending roll-call of Death at a figure ex- 
ceeding the entire loss on Manchurian battle-fields, 
counting the wounded and missing as dead. : 


As much land was tilled as 
in former years. The same 
care was lavished upon it, but 
when harvest time came, the 
rice crops (the staple food of 
the people) were a total fail- 
ure, as a result of too little 
sunshine and too much rain. 

The Japanese are an indus- 
trious, proud, and unusually 
brave people, and their Gov- 
ernment shrank from expos- 
ing their pitiable plight to the 
world; they so lately filling 
the role of conqueror before 
onlooking nations, were un- 
willing to turn suppliant. But 
when poverty became destitu- 
tion; when tens of thousands 
in those provinces of the 
North supported life by the 
grass and roots of the field, 
and a million of their own 
people stood in imminent 
peril of starvation, the officials admitted that quick 
and abundant aid from without would be thankfully 





AN OLDER SISTER 


welcomed. The reports from our consuls in Japan, 
which describe a large part of the population in 


the famine provinces as ‘‘reduced to subsistence on 
roots of trees, leaves, bark and acorns,”’ add that 
“over half a million are facing extreme conditions 
and must succumb unless help is speedily given.” 


Reports of Eye-Witnesses 


The few instances cited below will afford a 
general idea of the magnitude and intensity of 
the havoc already wrought among this ambitious 
and industrious people, who have demonstrated 


that they are well worth saving. 

Mr. W. E. Lampe and Mr. J. H. DeForest 
made a trip to Kurihara Co., and found the 
county in a fearful condition, indeed, the worst 
in the province. Death will soon be the portion 
of the greater part of the population if food is 
not speedily sent to these starving and despairing 
people Out of 92,756 population, 41,541 are 
starving 

The village of Ichi-hasama has a population of 
5,356. Their average crop is 8,340 koku, but this 
year only 185! The number of destitute people 
is 3,736 (two-thirds of the whole), and the amount 
of miserable food they have on hand is estimated 





to last them thirteen days. After that ? God 
knows! 

The children were pale and thin even in No- 
vember. The authorities sent 30,000 pounds of 


army biscuit for school lunches. It was gone in 
a week! Then, little cakes, made of three-quar- 
ters chopped straw and one-quarter rice, kept 
life in their frail bodies. Everywhere schools 
are closing, because the children have no food. 

In some instances, desperate parents are selling 
their children. A girl of nine was offered asa 
servant for $1, but the purchaser could only pay 
thirty-six cents. This was accepted, and the parents 
set out for Hokkaido, leaving the old grandmother in 
the house. She was too old to undertake the journey. 


Condition of the Provinces 


In a communication to the Japan Times, a Jap- 


anese draws a very graphic and touching picture © 


of conditions in the famine provinces. He says: 

**The rigorous winter set in much earlier, in real 
earnest, and will stay very much longer. At pres- 
ent, thousands of children and aged folk are face to 
face with biting cold, and the cruel pangs of hunger. 
The scene is harrowing enough even to imagine, but 
it is torture, long-drawn, miserable death to many 
of the actors in it. We know that the authorities 
in the three afflicted prefectures are doing all in 
their power to relieve suffering. Only let them at 
once have money or food, and multitudes will es- 
cape death from hunger and cold.”’ 
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The President Appeals 


So ominous is the outlook, that President Roos- 
evelt has been moved to address an appeal to the 
American pegple in behalf of the suffering nation, 
in which he says: 

“The famine situation in northern Japan is 
proving much more serious than at first sup- 
posed, and thousands of persons are on the 
verge of starvation. It,is a calamity such 
as may occasionally befall any nation. Na- 
tions, like men, should. stand ever ready to 
aid each other in distress, and I appeal to 
the American people ‘to help from their 
abundance their suffering fellow-men of the 
great and friendly nation of Japan.” 


The Fatal Blow 


Advices received from the steamer Athenian, via 
British Columbia, show that the fatal blow has fal- 
len, and that hundreds of persons, including women 
and children, are already perishing from starvation, 
aggravated by the bitter cold. 


Men and women, children, Christians ! 
Do you hear that starving cry ? 
God's command says,**Help the needy,” 
Can you let his children die ? 
Will you stretch no hand to help them 
From your share of*daily bread ? 
There’s a cry from far-off Japan, 
God's poor children must be fed. 


A Prayer for the Starving 


The Christian residents of Japan, both natives and 
foreigners, are wrought to keen and widespread 
sympathy with the desperate straits of the people 
An expression of 


of the famine-stricken section. 
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Happy Japanese Children Before the Famine Came 





‘their fervid interest is conveyed in the form of 


prayer appointed by the Protestant Episcopal bish- 
op of Japan for daily use during the famine, inspiring 
all to self-denial and the ministry of service: 


, “Almighty and merciful God, Maker and Father 
of all men, upon whom the eyes of all do wait that 
thou mayest give them their meat in due season; 
look with pity, we pray thee, upon thy children in 
this land who are perishing from hunger. Fill us 
with compassion for the suffering that we may 
abound in sympathy and kindness. Make us willing 
to deny ourselves that they may be fed. Help us 
to bear the burdens of the weak, and to minister 
to the wants of all. Grant that this mind {may be 
in us which was also in Christ Jesus, who came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister. Save us from 
pride and selfishness, and fill us with consideration 
and humility, for the sake of thy Son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 


If We Hesitate, They Are Lost 


There are those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 


Thank God that this is true! Already the big 
American heart has guided the willing hand to the 
purse-strings, and contributions have begun to pour 
in from every quarter, sent us by many who never 
rest when the ‘‘miseries of the 
world” are brought before 
them. We have no fear but 
that the help so desperately 
needed will come, in Scripture 
measure—‘‘pressed down and 
running over,’ but it is diffi- 
cult for us to grasp the urgent 
need of quick action. We 
must stem the tide with an 
almost feverish haste, or thou- 
sands—yes, tens of thousands 
—will be swept away by the 
overwhelming flood ere we 
can stretch a hand to save 
them. 

Think, think of mothers 
bound to the little ones they 
bore, by cords of love just as 
strong and undying as yours, 
who, to-day, this moment, 
heedless of the clutching grip 
of hunger tearing at their own 
vitals, are hopelessly and 
helplessly watching the 
bright, beautiful hopes of their poor, narrow lives, 
starve to death before their haggard eyes. ‘*That 
love has a broken wing which cannot fly across the 
ocean.”’ Send yours forth upon strong pinions to 
enfold within its shelter the shrunken baby form 
over which some other mother yonder is bending 

with breaking heart! Live as long as you may, 
you will never lose the blessing which will come 
to you according to His promise. 


The Land of His Birth 


This pathetic cry for bread comes from the 
continent of Asia, concerning which Dr. Tal- 
mage said: 

‘*Egypt gave to us its monuments, Rome gave 
to us its law, Germany gave to us its philoso- 
phy, but Asia gave to us its Christ. His mother 
an Asiatic; the mountains that looked down up- 
on him, Asiatic; the lakes on whose ert: 
banks he rested, and on whose chopped waves he 
walked, Asiatic; the apostles whom he first com- 
missioned, Asiatic; the audiences he whelmed 
with his illustrations, drawn from blooming 
lilies, and salt crystals, and great rainfalls, and 
poe pres Foy tie and hypocrites’ long faces, 
and croaking ravens—all those audiences Asia- 
tic. Christ during his earthly stay was but once 
outside of Asia.”’ 


Help Them Ere They Die 


We urge upon each and every reader of the 
Success Magazine to join the life-saving crew, and 
to throw out to these starving people the life-line 
before it is too late. Pray that God's people 
everywhere may realize the importance and ur- 
gency of the case, and may willingly and cheer- 
fully give, even as God has prospered them. 
Young People’s Societies, Epworth Leagues, 
Christian Endeavorers, work earnestly, for the 
night of death threatens to enshroud a nation. 

You can give the clouds a silver lining, and you 
will do it. This is the King’s business. It requires 
haste. Every day’s delay may prove fatal. Let 
us, then, be up and doing. He that sitteth in the 
heavens looks down and watches us. 


For contribution blanks, circulars, return en- 


velopes in the interest of the Famine Sufferers, 
address as below. 





A JAPANESE MOTHER 


Every contribution will be thankfully received, 
and promptly acknowledged in the columns of Tur 
Curistian Heratp. Address: 


JAPAN FAMINE RELIEF WORK 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
200 to 220 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 





May God bless the Givers and Multiply the Gifts 











"THERE has for a long time been a desire in 


this country for the establishment of a Par- 


This Issue of SUCCESS MAGAZINE. 


and a few issues to come 


of Europe. Up to the present time the express 


cels Post, such as is to be found in many parts © 














‘Like an automobile going through a country town” 


companies of this country have been 
able to block every move toward the 
establishment of such a necessary de- 
partment of the Pest Office. Success 
Macazine will inaugurate within a short 
time a campaign for this much-needed 
utility. Mr. Merwin has undertaken 
to show just how this system is con- 
ducted abroad and could be operated 
here. His first article on this subject 
will appear in an early issue. 


(CLEVELAND MOFFETT, whose 

articles on the *««Shameful Misuse 
of Wealth’’ have attracted comment 
front all over the country, is still pur- 
suing his investigations. Mr. Moffett’s 
article in our February issue, on ¢* Our 
Closed and Silent Churches,’’ attracted 





T is very gratifying to notice the manner in 
which David Graham Phillips’s new serial, 

; «©The Second Generation,’’ has been ac- 
cepted by the public. Few novels have made 
as strong an impression with the first installment. 
You do not have to follow Mr. Phillips’s narra- 
tive as if it were one of those complex ‘¢ con- 
tinued-in-our-next ’’ productions which leave a 
reader suspended in the air at one ending and 
drop him to earth in another. Each installment 
of Mr. Phillips’s story reads like a separate nar- 
rative, and the whole is banded with the hoops 
of interest. Indeed, it is already making progress 
like an automobile going through a country town. 
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E take special pride in presenting Mr. 

Phillips’s novel, because he is an old friend of 
ours. Success MaGazineE was one of the first to 
recognize him as a writer of power and ability. 
The first short story that he published appeared 
in these columns,—it was called «¢ Garlan and 
Co.’’ Back in the old days when he was an 
editorial writer on the New York «*World’’ we 
watched his progress and predicted his future. 
In those days he said that he was going into 
fiction for a serious purpose. His new story, 
«<The Second Generation,’’ shows how well he 
has kept his word. 
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WE are going to begin in our May issue a 

series of character-sketches of prominent 
Americans, whose lives have not been measured 
by the yardstick of the dollar. ‘These character 
sketches will be something new in treatment. 
They will be written by men who are intimately 
acquainted with their subjects. George Westing- 
house will be the subject of the first sketch, and 
the author is Arthur Warren. Mr. Warren 
distinguished himself as a writer and. editor on 
the Boston press some twelve years ago. He 
retired from active journalism in 1897, having 
been appointed by Mr. Westinghouse as the 


special representative in Europe and America of 


the latter’s many enterprises. He was in a 
position to make a close study and a careful 
analysis of the great inventor, and Mr. Westing- 
house—one of the busiest men in the world and 
one of the most difficult to see,—has told Mr. 
Warren much about the secret of his success. 


. - a 


"THESE character sketches will show how 

the greatest and most successful men of our 
time have achieved their greatness. They will 
have all the fire of a Plutarch; they will present 
the most inspiring side of the most active lives in 


our country. 





WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN’S article 
on Chinese immigration, which appears in 
the present issue of Success Macazing, is the 
first of a series of powerful articles from his pen 
which we will publish during the year. When 
Mr. Bryan started upon his trip to the East, 
we arranged for him to act as our special com- 
missioner on some of the questions concerning 
this country and its dealings with Eastern people. 
This subject of Chinese immigration into the 
United States is one that most vitally affects the 
American people. He will also look into the 
opportunities for increased trade with the Orient. 
The question of the possible renaissance of the 
great Chinese nation is another problem worthy 
of study which Mr. Bryan may touch upon. 
a - a 
SOME people tell us that it is impossible to 
govern a municipality honestly. We are show- 
ing the fallacy of this remark. 
Samuel Merwin contributes to this 
issue of the magazine the first of 
two articles on municipal govern- 
ment. When Success Maanzineé 
sent Mr. Merwin to England, he 
made a thorough investigation of 
the govermental conditions in the 
city of Manchester, and has com- 
pared the conditions there with 
those of Newark, New Jersey, a 
city of about the same size and 
importance. Mr. Merwin’s first 
article, entitled, «The Habit ot 
Governing Badly,’’ is a startling 
description of the existing condi- 
tions of corruption in Newark. 
Next month we will publish Mr. 
Merwin’s second article in this 
series, entitled, «*The Habit of 
Governing Well,’’ which will por- 
tray the excellent administration 
of municipal affairs, including the 
municipally-owned tramways and 
other public utilities of Manchester. 
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MR. MERWIN, now a mem- 

ber of our editorial staff, has 
been a contributor to Success 
Macazine for several years, di- 
recting his attention for the most 
part to questions of an industrial 
and economic nature. He has 
made a reputation as a thorough 
investigator. His conclusions 
carry weight, on account of his 
established ability to get at the 
facts and marshal them effectively. 


The ‘ene Circle 


wonderful attention. It was the first 
time that the comparative uselessness 
and unprofitableness of church property for six 
days in the week had ever been pointed out so 


clearly. The idea of a high-class concert as a 


means of extending the uplifting influence of the 
church to the poor, as exemplified in a recent 
concert given under the auspices of this magazine 
in New York, has been received with cordiality 
by ministers and church trustees. all over the 
country. Offers have been made of a number 
of churches in New York for a repetition of the 
experiment. 
. . a 

QUR arrangement for a monthly poem by 

Wallace Irwin is sure to prove a popular 
move. Mr. Irwin’s reputationy.as a writer of 
clever satirical verse was established when his 
««Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum” a few years 
ago showed his rare grasp of satire. Since he 
came to New York, his verse has been in great 
demand by all classes of publica- 
tions. We have been exceedingly 
fortunate in securing a call on Mr. 
Irwin’s best work for the coming 
year. We are going to extend our 
humor pages, too. Such funny 
fellows as Edmund Vance Cooke, 
James W. Foley, Strickland W. 
Gillilan, Michael White, and Ellis 
Parker Butler, will keep you laugh- 
ing. And, by-the-bye, just keep 
a sharp lookout for Mr. Butler’s 
new story, ‘* What Did Dugan 
Do to’Em?”’ 

a - ‘ 7 

WE HAVE aimed always at 

making Success Macazine 
distinctly a magazine for the home 
circle; besides the articles on topics 
of great national interest, our high- 
grade fiction, poetry, humor, and 
other matters that give a publica- 
tion timeliness and weight and 
influence for advancement, we 
have spent the greatest amount of 
time and thought and money upon 
our distinctively «*home depart- 
ments.’’ ‘These touch upon many 
of the subjects that are dear to the 
heart of every member of the 
family. The most successful of 
these departments, undoubtedly, 
has been that of ‘*The Well- 
dressed Man,’’ conducted by 
Alfred Stephen Bryan. Miss Grace 
Margaret Gould has been engaged 
to conduct a similar department for 
women. It will be entitled «¢ The 
Well-dressed Woman.’’ 
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y.\ A Stain and Varnish Combined A 
INDISPEN: 


SABLE AT MOVING TIME 


This perfect rejuvenator of everything about a home 
from cellar to garret will prove the greatest factor in 
HOUSE CLEANING ECONOMY 


JAP-A-LAC is a high grade colored varnish for renewing the finish on any old, dilapidated piece of furniture, interior 
woodwork or articles of wood or metal. It dries quickly with a hard, beautiful luster, and retains its brilliancy through wear 
and tear right down to the surface. There are many methods of making varnish, but no other manufacturer has been able, 
so far, to make anything which will take the place of JAP-A-LAC. 

Colored JAP-A-LAC is made from pigment colors. Pigment is a dry, organic coloring substance which is unaffected 
by atmospheric or chemical changes. Anyone of the JAP-A-LAC colors will retain its original shade throughout its entire 
life. Aniline colors are frequently used to color varnishes, and although varnishes colored with aniline appear brilliant and 
effective when first put on, they soon fade and become dull. Chemical changes in the atmosphere will kill their brilliancy 
in a very short time. The air is often contaminated with sulphurous gases from furnace or heating apparatus—other injurious 
gases are constantly coming in contact with varnished surfaces, and unless the varnish is colored with the best pigment, it 
cannot withstand the damaging effect of such an atmosphere. Aniline is nothing but a dye. If you want a lasting, brilliant 
finish don’t accept a substitute for JAP-A-LAC. JAP-A-LAC is the original colored varnish, manufactured by our 
special process which makes it more beautiful, lasting and artistic than anything else on the market. You can reclaim many 
an old piece of furniture which you are ready to throw away—you can beautify everything about your home from cellar 
to garret at small cost—you can do your own varnishing and take pleasure in the work as you see its wonderful effective- 
ness wherever applied. Natural JAP-A-LAC is a clear varnish of the highest grade. All varnish used in the manufacture 
of JAP-A-LAC is as good as can be made. The name Glidden on a can of any kind of varnish stands for highest quality; 
quality demonstrated by one of the oldest and best known varnish manufacturers in the United States. Ask your dealer 
about JAP-A-LAC—Economy in every can. All sizes from 15 cents to $2.50. 


COLORS OF JAP-A-LAC 
OAK 
BLUE 
GO! 


USES FOR JAP-A-LAC 


CHAIRS ANDIRONS 
TABLES LI 


NOLEUM 
FLOORS CHANDELIERS 
WICKER FURNITURE RADIATORS PICTURE FRAMES 
INTERIOR WOODWORK TE RACKS 


P 
EATHER BEATEN DOORS 


FLAT WHITE 
DEAD BLACK 
GLOSS WHITE 
OX BLOOD RED 

BRILLIANT BLACK; 


WIRE SCREENS 
REFRIGERATORS 
PORCH FURNITURE 


DARK OAK 
H ALUMINUM 
NATURAL MAHOGANY 
MALACHITE GREEN 


iD 





Ww 
= Lad l 
OX-BLOOD RED, 
MALACHITE GREEN, OAK will 


or NATURAL. 


used on 


Ranges and Plumbing 








covers any and all kinds of disagreeable 
looking places. e grease and dirt 
which accumulate about a range are 
the hardest of all to remove. A can of 
Brilliant Black JAP-A-LAC should 
be constantly at hand and used fre- 
quently on your range and plurfbing. 

‘ou would not think of keeping house 
without stove blacking. No more should 
you keep house without JAP-A-LAC. 


Porch Furniture 


becomes dull and marred in one season's use. 
JAP-A-LAC should be applied every Spring 
before the furniture is put upon the porch. The 
beautiful colors of JAP-A-LAC will permit of 
solid red, green or natural throughout, or you 
can vary the colors and produc: an harmonious, 
artistic effect which will be pleasing to the eye 
of the most fastidious critic. Never put an old 
piece of porch furniture out without first going 
over it with JAP-A-LAC. Springtime and 


Summer pleasures are those of the porch. Why 


not make your porch as cosy and bright as the best r i house? Y doi 
with JAP-A-LAC. Ask your paint dealer about a.” wie pirceen 


DEAD BLACK or BRILLIANT BLACK 


It will do all that stove blacking will do and thousands of other things 


besides. Keep your kitchen sanitary with JAP-A-LAC. 
used on Window or Door Screens 


| aren: [ not only beautifies but preserves them 


There is scarcely a thing around the house which is subjected to as hard usage as your 
screens. They are exposed to the hot sun of noon-day, the dew of the evening, rain, wind 
and ravages of the elements more than any other home accessory. JAP-A-LAC will make "@ 
them last years, longer than they would otherwise, no matter what their abuse may be. The 
adamantine hardness of JAP-A-LAC acts as a perfect preservative, and means the saving of 
many dollars in repairs. JAP-A-LAC costs so little you cannot afford to neglect its liberal use 
on all of your screens every Spring. 
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A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER 
WHO SUBSTITUTES 


We paid for this advertisement to convince you that 
you can use JAP-A-LAC to good advantage. We em- 
ploy a large force of traveling salesmen to sell JAP-A- 
LAC to the dealers, so you may be able to get it at your 
dealer’s without trouble or loss of time. ' 

Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as 
they can substitute something else on which they make 
more profit. If your dealer offers you a substitute, decline 

it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if 


you insist on it. 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his 
name and 10 cents (except for Gold, which is 25 cents) to 
cover cost of mailing, and we will send a FREE sample 
(quarter pint can) to any point in the United States. 


Address y 
Dept. Y4 i 
: _— 


413 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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The eee of Shanghai, looking south into the French 1 elnachinioi and toward the nativ native 


A Wiliam | Jennings Bryan on the Chinese | Qisestion 


Mr. Bryan, on his tour of the world, went to#China as the special commissioner 
of SUCCESS MAGAZINE to personally investigate this important matter 


y American could visit China the question of Chinese immigra- 
t would soon be settled upon a permanent basis, for no one can 
acquainted with the Chinese coolie without recognizing the im- 
stbiity of opening the doors of our country to him without injustice 
our own laboring men, demoralization to our social ideas, injury to 


ut * reputation among us, and danger to our diplomatic relations 
vith that country. 


I made it a point to inquire among the Chinese whom I met, in 
order to ascertain the real sentiment back of the boycott. I had heard 
of students being subjected to harsh regulations at ports of entry, of 
travelers humiliated by confinement in uncomfortable sheds, and of 
merchants treated rudely, and I supposed that these things had aroused 
the resentment. I found, however, that the things complained of were 
more difficult to deal with and the concessions demanded impossible to 
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sj wo 
grant. In order to understand the boycott one must know something of 
Chinese history. As China has never had representative government 


the people have been compelled to bring their complaints before officials 
by petition; and, where the petition has been ignored, they have been 


accustomed to bring such pressure to bear as was within their power, 


and the boycott has often been resorted to as a means of compelling 
iction upon the part of officials. They, therefore, conceived the idea 


of a boycott against American goods for the double purpose of urging 
their own government to favorable action and of calling the attention 
of the American government to their complaint. Our officials are doing 
what they can to convince the Chinese government of the injustice and 
folly of the boycott, and the Chinese offtcials with whom I conversed 
seemed anxious to codperate with our minister and consuls. Immedi- 
ate action upon the part of our congress, whether favorable or unfa- 
vorable to the Chinese, will remove the excuse for a 
boycott; and our government should not be influenced 
in its action by any threats affecting trade, for the 
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4.—The American consuls in China shall, without delay, issue cer- 
tificates of admission to such Chinese not included in the prohibited 
classes as shall obtain passports from the Chinese government. 

5-—That the Chinese government shall be permitted to appoint 
one European medical practitioner to act in conjunction with a medical 
officer appointed by the United States at the port of departure and 
that no one shall be rejected as diseased unless certified to.be so by 
both medical officers. 

6.—That Chinese, when admitted into the United States, shall en- 
joy the same rights and protection accorded to the subjects of the 
most favored nation, and in case of ill treatment shall be entitled to 
damages from the government. 

7.-—That Chinese passing through the United States en route to 
another country shall enjoy the same privileges as the subjects of the 
most favored nation. 

8.—That Chinese residing in the United States shall not be required 
to register unless such registration is required of the subjects of the 
most favored nation. 

9.—That Chinese laborers shall be admitted into the Hawaiian and 
the Philippine Islands, provided that the legislatures or local authorities 
of such islands are willing. (While this proviso is satisfactory to the 
Hongkong merchants, it seems to have been objected to by the Chinese 
of Amoy and Canton.) 

1o.—That any Chinese detained at an American port of entry for 
purposes of inquiry shall be permitted to engage legal assistance and 
furnish bond for appearance; should the decision be unfavorable, he 
shall have the right of appeal to the highest court of justice, and, in 
case of any technical or formal error in his passport or certificate, he 
shall be allowed to correct the same without undergoing deportation. 

i1.—That any Chinese residing in the United States shall have the 
right to bring his parents, wife, family, and minor brothers and sisters 
to reside with him. 

12.—That Chinese, lawfully admitted to the United States, but 
deported because of failure to register, shall be readmitted on satis- 
factory proof of possessing in the United States property or bona jide 
debt [We presume that Mr. Bryan means bills receivable, or their 
equivalent.—The Editor.] up to the required amount. 


The Chinese Immigrant Regards America only as a Lucrative Field To Be Exploited 


The second demand could not be complied with without putting 
the enforcement of the Exclusion Act so largely in the hands of the 
Chinese government as to very much cripple it. 

The third demand is reasonable. Our country ought to be bound 
by the acts of its own consuls, except in cases of fraud; and those who 
are to be excluded ought to be notified before incurring the expense of 
a trip across the ocean. 

The fourth demand should not be complied with unless the Chinese 
government will assume pecuniary responsibility for any errors in the 
issuing of the passport and for the subject’s compliance with the regu- 
lations provided by our government. 

The fifth demand is absurd, because it virtually transfers to a 
European physician, appointed by the Chinese government, the power 
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ject is too grave to be determined by commercial 
considerations. 

The Americans who are doing business in China 
are naturally anxious to cultivate friendly relations 
with the Chinese merchants, and just before we 
reached Hongkong the American business men resid- 
ing there cabled home a statement of the minimum 
changes in the Exclusion Act asked for by the Chi- 
nese merchants. I had the privilege of attending a 
dinner at which a number of the leading Chinese 
merchants of Hongkong presented their views, and it 
may be worth while to give here an extract of their 
principal demands as drawn out by a close cross- 


examination. 
The Chinese Demand the Rights of the ‘‘Most Favored Nation’’ 


What they desire is substantially as follows:— 
t.—That the word “‘laborer’’ shall be clearly and 
distinctly defined, ‘‘according to the highest stand- 
ard English, and be limited to such class or classes 
of persons as were originally intended to be designated 
by both governments.” 
That all regulations and legislative measures 
fect Chinese immigration shall be communicated 


to and approved by the Chinese government before 
goil to force, and that, when in force, they shall 
not be altered without consent of the Chinese 
governn t 

g 


Chat American consuls in China shall have 
full power to grant certificates of admission to persons 
not included in the prohibited classes, such certificates 
to be conclusive except in cases of actual fraud. 


These are samples of the coolies that would rush to America by the thousands if the 
Exclusion Act were repealed 
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to decide on the health of the immigrant; while, according to the lan- 
suage of the demand, the Chinese appointee would act in conjunction 
with an American physician,a favorable report by the Chinese appointee 
would admit the immigrant in spite of an adverse report by the physician 
ippointed by our government. It is perfectly proper that a physician 
.ppointed by the Chinese government should be permitted to be present 
it the examination, and it is only fair that the examination should be 
made at the port of departure, but it is necessary that the examination 
should be in the hands of physicians appointed—and removable,—by 
yur government. 

The tenth demand is, for the most part, reasonable. A Chinaman 
letained for purposes of inquiry should be allowed to secure counsel and 
furnish bond; and, if the error in his certificate is technical or formal, 
he should be allowed to correct it on such terms as are equitable; but it 
would hardly be wise to permit appeal to the supreme court unless some 
vital principle is involved. 


Every Chinaman Claims the Privilege of Bringing with Him His Whole Family 


Demands six, seven and eight are based upon the theory that Chi- 

nese in the United States should be treated in every respect like subjects 
if other nations, and this overlooks two material facts: first, that certain 
lasses of Chinese are prohibited from coming to the United States; 
econd, that the Chinese who do come to the United States come for 
easons quite different from those which influence immigrants from 
Europe. (I shall consider the second reason later.) The fact that some 
Chinese are excluded while others are admitted makes it necessary to 
nforce rules against the Chinese that are not necessary against immi- 
‘rants from other nations. While no humiliating conditions ought to 
e imposed, still our country is justified in enforcing such rules and 
egulations as will prevent fraud and evasion. This can not be consid- 
red an act of unfriendliness, because our nation adopts the same prin- 
iple in dealing with its own people. For instance, the voters in our 
ities are required to register, from time to time, often at great incon- 
venience, while registration is not required in rural districts, the dis- 
rimination being regarded as necessary to prevent election frauds in the 
ities. In like manner, Chinese may be required to register, even though 
registration may be inconvenient, if experience shows registration to be 
necessary to prevent evasion of the immigration law. 

In the case of travelers, it ought to be possible to provide for such 
. certification of passports as to relieve Chinese tourists, whether passing 
through the United States or visiting there, from annoyance or vexation. 
It goes without saying that they should be protected as completely as 
tourists coming from any other country. Every encouragement should 
be given to travel between countries, for an exchange of views and ideas 
between nations is as wholesome and as necessary to progress as social 
intercourse between individuals. 

The ninth demand, while strenuously insisted on by the Chinese, 
involves questions of the first magnitude. It is a question whether Chi- 
nese could be admitted into Hawaii and then excluded from other states 
and territories; and, in the case of the Philippines, our country should 
be very slow to establish a policy of any kind there before the length of 
our occupation or the character of our administration is determined. 
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A high-caste Chinese, and his family. This class of Chinese wiil not leave their country, 


but prefer to send the coolies out of it 
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It will be noticed that the purpose of the first, eleventh, and twelfth 
demands is to increase the number of Chinese in the United States. The 
eleventh contemplates the indefinite enlargement of the family of each 
resident by the addition of, first, one wife; second, (possibly,) two parents, 
not to speak of an uncertain number of children, brothers, and sisters. 
While, to the Chinese, who are accustomed to the patriarchal system, 
the admission of parents, brothers, and sisters would seem a very natural 
demand, it would hardly seem reasonable to Americans unless it was 
limited to the exempted classes. 

The real interest, however, centers in the first demand; viz., that 
the definition of the term, “laborer,’”’ shall be enlarged. I questioned 
several of the Hongkong merchants in regard to the 
matter and found that they desired especially the ad- 
mission of clerks and skilled laborers. They con- 
tended that a Chinese merchant could not conduct a 
store in the United States without Chinese help and 
that to exclude clerks was virtually to exclude 
merchants. When questioned as to the number of 
clerks needed, they estimated that there were about 
four thousand merchants in the- United States and 
that each merchant would need from six to ten clerks. 
When surprise was expressed at the number, it was 
explained that some had to cook and do housework. 
It was even argued that Chinese shoemakers and 
tailors were also necessary to provide clothing and 
footwear for the Chinese residing in the United States. 


Yielding One Point Would Admit Thirty-two Thoasand Chinese 


There was a division of opinion as to whether 
laundrymen should be classed as merchants and entitled 
to clerks.’ But, excluding laundrymen and counting 
eight clerks to the store, this one change in definition 
would open the door to about thirty-two thousand, 
almost a fifty-per-cent. increase, according to the esti- 
mate made by the Hongkong merchants of seventy 
thousand Chinese now in the United States. Whether 
or not the admission of clerks could be so regulated 
and restricted as to make it possible to grant this de- 
mand in whole or in part is a question which I am 
not prepared to answer without further information 
as to the location of the merchants, the character 
of their business, and the sentiment of the local 
community. 

In regard to the admission of skilled laborers it is 
easy to form an opinion. The Chinese are not only 
[Concluded on pages 276 to 270] 
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g the molten steel from the ladle to the molds, which stand upright. Care is taken that the white stream of steel is not broken. The liquid must flow continually. 
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a defective ingot will be produced. 








If this is not done 





THE STORY OF STEEL 


An Industry that Has Made Nearly a Thousand Millionaires:—How It 
Has Revolutionized Civilization — The Opportunities It Offers to Young Men 


e steel industry, and America produces more than England ness at 
England held her rank as the world’s most 
so long as she led her rivals in the steel trade; but, 

h America and Germany lead her in the manufacture of 
her commercial supremacy is waning. 
is industry is the result of our possession of enormous 

mn and coal, of the highly productive power of our working- 
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together. 
our mechan- 
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en to reduce the 
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roads are the 
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‘“ prince” 
the phrase- 
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large and the 
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Our country, with a production of two fifths 
n and coal of the world, stands, to-day, preeminent among 
ng nations. The rank of world powers is indicated by their 
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new stations and terminals. 


hand. 
spread over the country by turns. 


Our commanding 
for flower gardens at its stations; 


THE STEEL KINGS OF YESTERDAY 



























































H. S. HARVEY A. L. HOLLEY SIR HENRY BESSEMER 


Sir Henry Bessemer was born in England, in 1813, the son of a French artist. His name will always be associated with the 
manufacture of Steel, to which a great impetus was given by his new process announced in 1856. This process was adopted all 
over the world and speedily revolutionized the steel industry, making its inventor wealthy. Alexander Lyman Holley was born in 
Connecticut, in 1832, was educated at Brown University, and began life asa draftsman and machinist. He studied the Bessemer 
process of steel-making in England, and eStablished the first American Bessemer plant at Troy, New York, in 1865, which was 
followed by similar plants all over the country. He became one of the greatest authorities on steel in America. Hayward S. 
Harvey was the third of the great trio of American steel pioneers. His great accomplishment was in perfecting armor plate for 
use on warships. The first trial of a Harveyized plate took place February 14, 1891, and proved its tremendous resisting strength 





During periods of reaction in commercial 
activity railroad tonnage and earnings fall off, and the railroads postpone 
all but absolutely necessary purchases until they see a revival of busi 
Commercial optimism and commercial pessimism 
In ‘‘good times, 
expend their surplus earnings for new materials to the point of extrava- 
gance; in ‘‘bad times,” they hoard their funds to the point of parsimony. 
When earnings are rising, a railroad will spend thousands of dollars 
when earnings are falling, it will 
refuse to spend money to keep its cars in repair. 


” 


the railroads 


The steel industry, 
more than a third of whose 
product is bought by the 
railroads, is booming or 
stagnant, therefore, accord- 
ingly as the railroads are 
lavish or miserly in their 
expenditures. 

Just now the railroads, 
encouraged by the general 
prosperity of the country 
and the heavy tonnage of 
agricultural products and 
manufactured goods, are 
flooding with orders the 
rail mills, car shops, loco- 
motive works, and _ struc 
tural steel plants. The 
manufacturers have their 
order bcoks filled for 
months tocome. This year 
the steel output will be 
more than seventeen million 
tons, and more than six 
million tons will be used 
by the railroads. Their 
purchases of rails alone will 
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By courtesy of the Technical World Company. 
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\ white-hot ingot of steel, weighing three tons, is here shown as it enters the rolls. 


The huge bar moves back and forth at a mighty pace, while the huge rollers wear off its "scale" and 
pattern it to the correct measure. 









exceed three million tons. This year’s purchases of steel products by 
e railroads will equal the entire steel output of the country in the 
four years of the Garfield-Arthur administration, when, in a memorable 
itburst of railroad building, fifty-six thousand miles of steel rails 
ere put down. A single American railroad—the Pennsylvania,— 
ill use more than a quarter of a million tons of steel this year, or more 
in the entire country consumed thirty years ago. The Pennsylvania 
i recently ordered one hundred and forty thousand tons of rails, thirty 
: uusand freight cars, and thirty-five thousand tons of structural steel 
its New York terminal. The Union Pacific lines ordered, the other 
y, thirty thousand tons of structural steel for bridges alone. The 
New York Central has ordered $7,000,000 worth of locomotives. This 
an indication of the lavishness of steel orders from the railroads in 
good times.” 
We are again running into a period of railway building west of the 
\ississippi. Nearly eight thousand miles of new lines are either being 
ilt or have been projected. David H. Moffatt, of Denver, is building a 
ne from Great Salt Lake to the Pacific Coast, while the Goulds are extend- 
g their system through the 
me territory a thousand miles 
the coast, under the name of 
‘ Western Pacific. The St. 
Paul is preparing to extend its 
es twelve hundred miles west 
rd to the coast. All the 
iding roads in the rich country 
iching from the Great Lakes 
the Pacific have new lines 
These projects will 
ll for more than one million 
is of rails. It is significant 
it nearly all the new railroad 
mstruction is to be in the 
Northwestern and the Pacific 
ast States. 
It is not the building of new 
ilroads that is the foundation 
the rail business, but the 
lintenance and improvement 
those already in operation. 
here are down in this country 
bout twenty-five million tons 
f rails. The life of a rail is 
bout ten years; so that, roughly 
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THE STEEL KINGS OF TO-DAY 








CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Andrew Carnegie, the greatest ironmaster this country has ever known, was born in Scotlandin 1837. He came 
to this country when eleven years old, and began life as a weaver's assistant. He became interested in iron and 
Steel manufacture after the Civil War. When his steel interests were consolidated in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in 1901, he retired from business as the second richest man in America. Charles M. Schwab has spent 
his life in the steel business, rising from a helper in the shops to i 
president of the Carnegie Steel Company. In 1901 he became president of the United States Steel Corporation. 
He retired two years later to head his own company. 


the chemical laboratory. He succeeded Mr. Schwab, in 1903, as president of the United States Steel Corporation 


speaking, it may be said that we need from two million to two million, 
five hundred thousand tons of rails a year for renewals. Railroad 
construction grows heavier year after year. In this country we believe 
in big trainloads, because they reduce operating costs. Instead of fifty- 
ton locomotives, we use one-hundred-ton locomotives; for twenty-ton 
cars we have substituted fifty-ton cars. The increasing weight of the 
rolling stock has made necessary the increase in the weight of rails, 
and, instead of forty-five-pound and sixty-pound rails, we are now 
laying rails of eighty-five and ninety pounds to the yard. Railroads 
like the Southern Pacific, the Union Pacific and the Northern Pacific 
have been rebuilt in the past few years. In the East roads have not 
only been rebuilt, but single-track roads have been double-tracked, 
while some roads have increased their trackage to three, four, or five 
tracks, in heavy traffic territory. All this betterment work gives tonnage 
to the steel mills. 

The English economists of a century ago believed that America 
would become a great agricultural nation, but they, were bold in as- 
serting that we never would take rank with England as a manufacturing 

nation. We would conquer the 
great West, sow the fertile plains 
to wheat and corn, and exchange 
the products of our farms for the 
products of English mills and 
workshops. That is what we 
did do for years. But the dis- 
covery of vast deposits of iron 
ore at the head of the Great 

Lakes, in the middle of the last 
* century, opened a new industrial 

era, not only in America, but 

also in the rest of the world, 

When Peter White ripped the 

sod off the ore of the Cleveland 

Mine, in 1849, he opened a new 

and wonderful volume in the 

world’s history. Since then 

America has gone forward with 

nighty strides, until, in the past 

decade, she has taken her place 
at the very head of the proces- 
sion of commercial nations. 

We need not go back to the 
middle of the last century to 
compare the relative positions 





W.E. COREY 


dent of the Homestead works, and, later, 





William Ellis Corey entered the steel business through 
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process of cagting, the men wrap their legs in carpet, sacks and rubber and pour water over themselves almost continually. ‘This picture was drawn from life by John Boyd 








great iron-producers—America, England, and Germany,— 
scovery of iron near Lake Superior opened a new era in the 
fe of this country, and before Henry Bessemer’s invention 
| the steel industry. Only thirty years ago England was 
t iron-producer, her blast furnaces turning out more than 
tonnage of either this country or Germany. We were just 
to make Bessemer-steel rails. 


Pig-iron Output Reached the Total of Twenty-two Million Tons 


years ago we first passed the English pig-iron production 
ut twice as much as Germany. Two years later, in 1892, 
Harrison said we were at the height of our prosperity. The 
me the next year, the development of the steel industry in 
was momentarily checked, and England took again, but 
time, her ancient position as the world’s greatest iron-pro- 
t, with this country’s indorsement of the gold standard, 
re began another period of prosperity, the most remarkable 
rid’s history. The American pig-iron production increased 
ndous rate. In 1896 our output was less than nine million 
years later it approached fourteen million tons, and in 

r, the year of J. Pierpont Morgan’s consolidation of more 

e steel mills of the country into the United States Steel Cor- 
nearly reached the sixteen-million-ton mark, or, for the 
much as England and Germany combined. It was not 
overproduction of iron as the overspeculation in securities 
the setback of 1903 and 1904 and resulted in a decline 
ron output from eighteen million tons, in 1903, to sixteen 
hundred thousand tons, in 1904. The halt in the country’s 
rogress was again only momentary. In the summer of 1904 
returned, after the investing public had recovered from its 
ute financial indigestion, and the steel mills were soon working 

t of their capacity. In 1905 the pig-iron output reached the 
total of twenty-two million tons,and this yeara new record will 
\t the end of January our blast-furnace capacity became 
rty million tons a year, or not far from one hundred thousand 


T} American Iron Ore Came from the Cornwall Mines in Pennsylvania 


the iron mines at the head of the Great Lakes to the blast 

the meeting of the Allegheny and the Monongahela 

than a thousand miles by lake and rail, but in the Pittsburg 

raw material almost as important to the steel industry as 

tself, and that is coal. From soft coal is made coke, and for 

f ore that goes into the blast furnace there is added half a 

ke. Of the twenty-five to thirty million tons of coke pro- 

this country in a year more than half comes from the thirty 

)ke ovens in the Connellsville region, in Western Pennsylvania. 

ron industry located itself naturally around Pittsburg, be- 

s the center of the bituminous coal country, and the early iron 

or from the Cornwall mines in Pennsylvania. We have records 
of from these famous mines as early as 1740, and in 1786 the legis- 
lat f Pennsylvania lent a Mr. Humphries £300 for five years to 
further his project of making steel ‘‘as good as in England.” 


It was 
more than a hundred years after the opening of the Cornwall mines 
that iron was found at the head of the Great Lakes, a thousand miles 





away. The blast furnaces and rolling mills could not move up to the 
Lake Superior region, and, even had they done so, they would have 
left the coal of Pennsylvania behind. The ore had to be brought down 
the lakes to the coal regions. The lake ore seemed, at first, a long way 
off, and, during the ten vears intervening betwgen the discovery of the 
Cleveland mines and the Civil War, the shipments never reached seventy 
thousand tons in a year. It was not until after the introduction from 
England of the Bessemer steel-converter, at the end of the war, that 
the lake ore began to be brought down in any quantity. By 1870 about 
one fourth of the iron ore of the country was being taken out of the 
Lake Superior mines. 

The cheapening of the cost of transporting ore from the mines 
at the head of the lakes to the blast furnaces, a thousand miles away 
in Pittsburg, is one of the factors that has given this country preémi 
nence in the steel industry. When we began rolling Bessemer rails, 
in the late 60’s, it cost more to carry ore from Marquette to Ohio than 
the ore is now sold for. In the old days the ore was mined and loaded 
on cars by human labor, hauled to the docks in small trainloads, put 
aboard one-thousand-ton sailing vessels by means of wheelbarrows, 
and unloaded again by human labor at Ohio ports. Before the first 
‘“Soo”’ canal was dug, the ore had to be rehandled at the Portage, 
between Lake Superior and Lake Huron, and taken across on a railway. 
In the first years of the lake ore trade the ore at the Portage was hauled 
across on a strap railroad in little cars drawn by a horse. 


The Modern Titanic Loading Machines Lift Ten Tons of Iron Ore at a Single Stroke 


As late as 1866 the freight rate on ore from Marquette to Ohio 
ports varied from $3 to $6.25 a ton. Now the rate is seventy-five cents 
atonorless. Power-driven shovels and loading and unloading machines, 
and big cars, locomotives, and ships have revolutionized the lake trans 
portation of ore. At the mines in Michigan and Minnesota, and along 
the shores of Lake Superior, a fifty-ton steel car is loaded in three minutes 
in eight thrusts of a giant steam shovel. The long ore trains, carrying 
a thousand tons of ore to the train, are hauled to the marvelous ore 
docks at Duluth, Two Harbors, Superior, Ashland, Escanaba, and 
Marquette by one-hundred-and-thirty-ton engines. There the cars 
empty through drop bottoms into steel steamships. The “Augustus 
B. Wolvin,” one of the lake ore carriers, recently took on a cargo of ten 
thousand, two hundred and forty-five tons of ore in eighty-nine minutes. 
Nine thousand tons of this cargo were put aboard in thirty-four minutes. 
At the Ohio ports—Cleveland, Conneaut, Ashtabula, Buffalo, and 
half a dozen others,—the ore is transferred by giant unloading machines, 
carrying ten tons at a stroke, from the ship to ore trains, to be hauled 
to Pittsburg. 

In the course of half a century the shipments of ore from the Lake 
Superior region have reached the total of three hundred million tons, 
but there are still many hundreds of millions of tons of ore in the 
mines. The great mines, now, are those on the Mesaba Range, in 
Minnesota, which produce more than half the iron ore of the country. 
The mines in Michigan and Wisconsin produce the greater part of the 
remainder. A considerable amount of ore is still taken out of the old 
mines in the North Atlantic States, while the Alabama mines have 
recently brought the South into prominence in the steel industry. The 
amount of ore in the Mesaba Range can only be guessed at. A single 


corporation not engaged in the steel business—the Great Northern 
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A new method for loading steel billets. After the steel is “sheared,” it passes up an incline and into the bins, where it is cooled before falling into the cars. 


\ailway,—owns ore lands on the range estimated to contain half a 
illion tons of ore. A short time ago the report that Mr. Hill’s railroad 
vas about to sell its ore lands to the Steel Corporation raised the market 
aluation of its stock $200,000,000. The consumption of iron, in this 
ountry, is increasing so rapidly that, within a very few years, we shall 
eed fifty million tons of ore a year. It is probable that, in the next 
iwenty years, we shall need more than a billion tons of iron ore. 

The revolution in steel-making, forty years ago, that made it profit- 
ble for us to develop the lake mines, even with the meager means of 
ansporting the ore to Pittsburg, came with Bessemer’s invention of 
e converter. In the Bessemer furnace cast iron is converted into 
teel, in the course of ten to .fifteen minutes, by blowing air through 
e molten iron. The oxygen combines with the carbon, silicon, man- 
inese, and other foreign substances in the iron, and the violent com- 
istion raises the temperature to above three thousand, two hundred 
egrees. The Bessemer converter has reduced the cost of steel from 
‘ or seven cents a pound to less than a cent a pound, and it has thus 
ultiplied its uses many times. Our mills are now turning out sixty 

thousand tons of steel a day, or six times as much as was produced in 
the entire year, 1864, when the Bessemer process was introduced. 
Very recently the open-hearth process of making steel has come into 


‘ 


favor, because in this much slower process—it takes hours instead of 
minutes,—a better steel is made. Guns and armor plate are made 
from open-hearth steel, and recently southern mills have been rolling 
rails from it. In the past fifteen years the production of open-hearth 
steel in this country has increased twelve-fold ,while the cutput of Bessemer 
steel has trebled, and it is likely that, within a few years, the greater part 
of the steel made here will be open-hearth. 

The same mechanical and administrative genius that has reduced 
the cost of mining and transporting iron ore has reduced all the costs 
of steel manufacturing in American mills, until now we can, despite 
our very high cost for labor,—$1o0 a day being no uncommon wage 
in the Pittsburg mills,—ship our steel products across the Atlantic and 
sell them in England in competition with the home mills. We have 
reduced to a minimum the manual labor in steel-making. Automatic 
and semi-automatic machinery, driven sometimes by steam and some- 
times by electricity, handles the materials of the steel industry from 
the time they are first taken out of the earth until they are shipped to 
the consumer from the mills. 

The great increase in the crops, the mineral production, and the 
gold supply, attended, as it was, by the great reduction in the cost of 

[Concludea on pages 295 to 297] 








Filling a Bessemer converter with white molten iron. This well illustrates the gigantic apparatus used. In comparison with the enormous masses of metal man is so small that everything 
must be done by machinery. In former days pig iron was “charged " in a cold state; to-day it is poured into a furnace in a molten condition, saving heat and time. 
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“THE SECOND GENERATION” 


A Powerful Narrative of To-day by the author of “The Confessions of a Croesus,” “The Plum Tree,” “The Deluge,” etc. 


CHAPTER IIL 
As Hiram was habitually silent and seemingly 
ibstracted no one but his wife noted the 
| change in him. She had brought up 
her children in the old-fashioned way,—her 
thoughts, and usually her eyes, being on them 
ull day, and one ear open all night. When she 
longer had them to guard she turned all this 
of solicitude to her husband; thus the 
passionate love of her youth was having a 
althy, beautiful old age. The years of cir- 
cumventing the easily roused restiveness of her 
irited boy and girl taught her craft; without 
seeming to be watching them, no detail of their 
rance or actions escaped her. 

[here ’s mighty little your pa don’t see,” 
had been one of her stock observations to the 
children from their earliest days. ‘“‘And you 
need n’t flatter yourselves he is n’t thinking, be- 
he does n’t say anything.”’ Now she noted 
m under his heavy brows his eyes were look- 

Ithily out, more minutely 

nt than ever before, and 

at hesaw either added 
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itself with his vigorous and powerful aliveness, 
not even in Ellen Ranger’s mind, which hovered 
over him like a hen’s wings over her chicken. 
“‘Have you seen the doctor?”’ 

“ Yes. ”? 

““What did he say?—though I don’t know 
why I should ask what such an old fool as Mil- 
bury said about anything.” 

“‘T got some medicine,”’ said Ranger, evading 
telling her what doctor. 

“T haven’t seen you take no medicine!” 
she exclaimed, sitting up in bed. 

“‘T did n’t want to make a fuss,” he explained. 

‘““Where is it?’”? she demanded, on the edge of 
the bed now, ready to rise. 

“T ’]l show it to you in the morning, mother. 
Lie down and go to sleep. I’ve been awake 
long enough.” 

‘Where is it?” she repeated, and he heard her 
moving across the room toward the gas fixture. 





dness or took a color of 
from his mood. She 
that the actions of the 
( so utterly different 
fr the actions of any of the 
( of her and Hiram’s 
days,—except those re- 
ed by all worth-while people 
ling and trashy,”’—had 
ng to do with Hiram’s 
But she decided that 
\ r’s failure and his light- 
( f manner in face of it were 
the chief trouble,—this until 
H s shoulders began to 
ind hollows to appear in 
his cheeks and under his ears 
wax-like pallor to over- 
read his face. Then she knew 
that he was not well physically; 
being a practical woman, 
he dismissed the mental causes 
1e change. ‘‘ People talk a 
lot about their mental trou- 
bl she said to herself, ‘‘ but 
isually three fourths stom- 
nd liver.” 
She said nothing to him, how- 
er, until she heard him sigh 
ly, one night, after they 
been in bed several hours. 
t is it, father?” she asked. 
Chere was no answer, but a 
return to an imitation of the 
lar ‘breathing of a sleeper. 
Hiram,” she insisted, ‘‘ what 








Nothing, Ellen, nothing,” 
ered; ‘‘I must have ate 
ing that don’t sit quite 


You did n’t take no supper 
l,’ she said, and that re- 
led him how useless it was 
to deceive her. 
[ ain’t been feeling well, of 
he confessed, “‘but it ’ll 
) be over.” 
He did not see the double 
meaning of his words until he 
uttered them; he stirred 
uneasily in his dread that she 
would suspect. But death was 
an idea which could not connect 





“In my vest pocket,” he said. “It’s a boy 
of pills. You can ’t tell nothin’ about it.” 

She lit the gas and went to his waistcoat, 
hanging where it always hung at night,—on . 
hook beside the closet door. He watched he: 
fumble through the pockets,—watched her tak 
her spectacles from the corner of the mante! 
and put them on, the bridge well down towar. 
the end of her nose. A not at all romanti 
figure she made, standing beside the gas, hx 
spectacles balanced on her nose, her thin nec}. 
and forearms exposed, and her old face studyin, 
the lid of the pill box held in her toil-and-age 
worn hands. The box dropped from he: 
fingers and rolled on the floor. He saw a 
awful look slowly creep over her features as th: 
terrible thought crept over her mind. As s! 
began to turn her face toward him with a motio: 
of the head like that of a machine turning « 
unoiled bearings he closed his eyes, but he fe! 
her looking at him. 

‘Doctor Schulze! ” she sai: 

: with an almost soundless breat! 
i ing of the name that to all Sair 

X. meant the last resort i: 
mortal illness. 

He was trying to think of lie 
to tell her,—but he could thin! 
of nothing. The sense of lig! 
upon his eyelids ceased. H 
presently felt her slowly gettin 
into bed. A_ long silence fol 
lowed, then upon his cheek, i: 
a long discontinued caress, hi 
felt a hand whose touch was as 
light and soft as the fall of 
rose leaf,—the hand of lov 
that toil and age can not mak: 
harsh, and her fingers were we' 
with her tears. Thus they la) 
facing together the tragedy o! 
the eternal separation. 

“What did he say, dearest ?”’ 
she asked. She had not use 
that word to him since the first 
baby came and they began to 
call each other “father” and 
‘“‘mother.” All these years the 
children had been between 
them, and each had held the 
other important chiefly as 1 
lated to them. Now it was a- 
in thcir youth,—just he and 
she, so close that only death 
could come between them. 

“It’s a long way off,” said 
Hiram,—he would not set ring- 
ing in her ears that knell which 
was clanging to him its solemn 
‘Put your house in order!” 

“Tell me what he said,” she 
urged, gently. 

“He could n’t make out e*- 
actly. The medicine ‘Il pate! 
me up.” 

She did not urge him further, 
—why fret him to confess that 
which she knew the instant sh 
read “Schulze” on the box 
After an hour she heard him 
breathing as only a sleeper can 
breathe, but she watched on 
until morning. 

On the day after Mrs. Whi'- 
ney’s arrival for the summer 





interrogate a glittering generality is to slur at its projector” 


she descended in state from the 








hills to call upon the Rangers. 
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When the front door bell rang Mrs. 
Ranger was in the kitchen—and was dressed 
for the kitchen. As the ‘‘girl”’ still had 
not been replaced she answered the ring 
herself. In an old gingham wrapper, with 
her glasses thrust up into her gray hair, she 
was facing a footman in livery. 

‘‘Are Mrs. Ranger and Miss Ranger at 
home ?”’ he said, mistaking her for a servant 
and eying her dishevelment with an expres- 
sion which was not lost on her. 

She smiled with heartiest good nature. 

Yes, I’m-here,—I ’m Mrs. Ranger,” she 

iid, and she looked beyond him to the 

ictoria in which sat Mrs. Whitney. ‘‘ How 

‘ye do, Matilda ?” she called ; “‘come right 

I’m my own upstairs girl, as usual, 

nd your young man here probably thinks 

| ought to discharge her and get one that’s 
lier.” 

‘Your young man here” was stiffly touch- 

g the brim of his top hat and saying, “‘ Beg 

rding, ma’am.”’ 

‘Qh, that ’s all right,” said Mrs. Ranger; 

{ am what I look to be.”’ 

Behind her now appeared Adelaide, her 
eeks burning in a mortification she was 
hamed of feeling and still more ashamed 
being unable to conceal. ‘‘Go and put 

1 something else, mother,’’ she suggested, 

a low tone; ‘I'll look after Mrs. Whitney 
| you come down.” 

‘Ain’t got time,” replied her mother, 
nscious of what was in her daughter’s 
nd and a little contemptuous and a little 
entful of it. “I guess Matilda Whitney 

ill understand. If she don’t, why, I guess 

can bear up under it.” 

Mrs. Whitney had left her carriage and 

s advancing up the steps. She was a 
year older than Ellen Ranger; but so skill- 
fully was she got together that, had she 
confessed to forty or even thirty-eight, one 

ho did n’t know would have accepted her 

tement as too cautious by hardly more 
than a year or so. The indisputably arti- 
ficial detail in her elegant appearance was 
her hair; its tinting, which had to be made 
stronger year by year as the natural gray 
grew more resolute, was reaching the stage 
of a hard, rough-looking red. ‘‘ Another 
year or two,” thought Adelaide, ‘‘and it ll 
make her face older and harder than she 
really is. Even now she’s getting a tough 
look.” 

Matilda kissed Mrs. Ranger and Adelaide 
alfectedly on both cheeks. ‘I’m so glad 
to find you in!” said she. ‘‘And you, poor 
dear,”’—this to Mrs. Ranger,—‘‘ are in agony 
over the servant question.”’ She glanced 
behind her to make sure that the carriage had 
driven away. ‘‘I don’t know what we ’re com- 

to. I can’t keep a man longer than six 
onths. Servants don’t appreciate a good 
1ome and good wages. As soon as a man makes 

juaintances here he becomes independent and 
ves. If something is n’t done, the better class 
! people will have to move out of the country.” 

‘Or go back to doing their own work,” said 
\cnger. 

\[rs. Whitney smiled vaguely,—a smile which 

| “I’m too polite to answer that remark as it 

erves, ”” 

‘Why didn’t you bring Jenny along?” 

juired Mrs. Ranger, when they were in the 

ront parlor,” the two older women seated but 
\lelaide moving restlessly about. 

‘Janet and Ross have n’t come yet,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Whitney. ‘‘They ’ll be on next 

ek,—but only for a little while. They both 

e it so much better in the East. All their 
ends are*there and there ’s so much more to 

.’ Mrs. Whitney sighed as her remarks 
brought before her the fascination of all there 
Was to “do” in the East,—the pleasures she was 
denying herself. 

‘I do n’t see why you do n’t go to live in New 
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“They, like two little children, each tightly holding the other's hand, stood pale and shuddering 
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unable to move toward the fallen colossus ” 








York,” said Mrs. Ranger. 
talking about it.” 

“© Oh, I can’t leave Charles,” was Mrs, 
Whitney’s answer. ‘‘Or, rather, he ’d not hear 
of my doing it. But I think he’s going to let 
us take an apartment at Sherry’s next winter,— 
for the season, just,—unless Janet and I go 
abroad.” 

Mrs. Ranger had not been listening. She 
now started up. “If you ‘ll excuse me, Ma- 
tilda,” she said, ‘‘I must see what that cook ’s 
about. I’m afraid to leave her out of my sight 
for five minutes for fear she ’Il up and leave me.” 

‘‘What a time your poor mother has!” said 
Mrs. Whitney, when she and Adelaide were 
alone. 

Adelaide had recovered from her attack of 
what she had been denouncing to herself as 
snobbishness. For all the gingham wrapper 
and spectacles anchored in the hair and general 
air of hard work and no “culture,” she was think- 
ing, as she looked at Mrs. Whitney’s artificiality 
and listened to those affected accents, that she 
was glad Ellen Ranger was her mother and not 
Matilda Whitney. ‘‘But mother doesn’t be- 
lieve she has a hard time,” she answered, ‘‘and 
everything depends on what one believes one- 


“You ’re always 


self; don’t you think so? I often envy her. 
She ’s always busy and interested,—and she ’s 
so useful, such a happiness-maker.” 

‘*T often feel that way, too,” said Mrs. Whit- 
ney, in her most profusely ornate‘‘grande dame” 
manner. ‘I get so bored with leading an arti- 
ficial life. I often wish that fate had been more 
kind to me. I was reading, the other day, that 
the queen of England said she had the tastes of 
a dairy maid. That was so charming! Many 
of us whom fate has compelled to the routine of 
a higher station feel the same way.” 

It was by such deliverances as these that Mrs. 
Whitney posed, not without success, as an in- 
tellectual woman who despised the frivolities of 
a fashionable existence,—this in face of the ob- 
vious fact that she led a fashionable existence, 
or, rather, it led her, from the moment her mzs- 
seuse awakened her in the morning until her 
maid left her to sleep at night. But, although 
Adelaide had not yet learned that judgment 
must be based on actions, never on words, she 
was not, in this instance, deceived. ‘‘It takes 
more courage than most of us have,” said she, 
‘to do what we ’d like instead of what our vanity 
suggests.” 

Mrs. Whitney did not understand this beyond 
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getting from it a vague sense that she had some- 
how been thrust at. ‘‘You must be careful of 
that skin of yours, Adele,” she thrust back. 
*“‘T ’ve been looking at it. You can ’t have been 
home long, yet the exposure to the sun is begin- 
ning to show. It’s a fine skin, but sensitive, and 
one’s skin is more than half one’s beauty. You 
ought never to go out without a veil. The last 
thing Ross said to me was, ‘Do tell Adelaide, 
mother, to keep her color down.’ You know he 
admires the patrician style.” 

\delaide could not conceal the effect of the 
shot. Her skin was a great trial to her, it 
browned so easily, and she hated wrapping her- 
self in under broad brims and thick veils when 
the feeling of bareheadedness was so delightful. 
“At any rate,” said she, sweetly, “‘it ’s easier to 
keep color down than to keep it up.” 

Mrs. Whitney pretended not to hear. She 
was now at the window which gave on the garden 
by way of a small balcony. ‘There’s your 
father!”’ she exclaimed; ‘‘let’s go to him.” 

There, indeed, was Hiram, pacing the walk 
along the end of the garden with a slow ponder- 
ousness in the movements of his big form that 
bespoke age and effort. It irritated Mrs. Whit- 
ney to look at him, as it had irritated her to look 
at Ellen,—very painful were these reminders 
of the ravages of time from these people of about 
her own age, these whom she as a child had 
known as children. Crow’s-feet and hollows and 
thin hair in those we have known only as grown 
people do not affect us; but the same signs in 
lifelong acquaintances compel us.to see, as 
Decay holds up the mirror and points to aging 
mouth and throat, and with mocking wag of his 
hideous head says, ‘‘Soon—vyou, too!” 

Hiram saw Matilda and his daughter the 
instant they appeared on the balcony, but he 
gave no hint of it until they were across the path 
of his monotonous march. He was nerving him- 
self for Mrs. Whitney as one nerves himself in a 
dentist’s chair for the descent of the grinder upon 
a sensitive tooth. Usually she got no further 
than her first sentence before irritating him. 
To-day the very sight of her, though he thought 
he liked her and had not seen her in nearly a 
year, filled him with seemingly causeless anger. 
There was a time when he, watching Matilda 
improve away from her beginnings as the igno- 
rant and awkward daughter of the keeper of a 
small hotel, had approved of her and had wished 
that Ellen would give more time to the matter of 
looks. But latterly he had come to the conclu- 
sion that a woman has to choose between im- 
proving her exterior and improving her interior 
and that it is impossible or all but impossible for 
her to do both; he, therefore, found in Ellen’s 
very indifference to exteriors another reason why 
she seemed to him so splendidly the opposite of 
Charles’s wife. 

‘You certainly look the same as ever, Hiram,” 
Matilda said, advancing with extended, beauti- 
fully gloved hand. The expression of his eyes 
as he turned them upon her gave her a shock, 
but she forced the smile back into her face and 
went on, ‘‘ Ross says you always make him think 
of a tower on top of a high hill, one that has 
always stood there and always will.” 

The gray shadow over Ranger’s face grew 

orayer. 
‘‘But you ought to rest,”” Mrs. Whitney went 
on. ‘“‘Youand Charles both ought to rest. It’s 
ridiculous, the way American men act. Now, 
Charles has never taken a real vacation. When 
he does go away he has a secretary with him and 
works all day. But at least he getsa change of 
scene, while you,—you rarely miss a day at the 
mills.” 

‘*T have n’t missed a whole day in forty-three 
years,” replied Hiram, ‘“‘except the day I got 
married, and I never expect to. Ill drop in 
the harness. I’d be lost without it.” 

“Don’t you think that’s a narrow view of 
life?”’ asked Mrs. Whitney. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
we ought all to take time to cultivate our higher 
natures?” 


_ cooper and miller. 


“What do you mean by higher natures?” 
inquired Ranger. 

Mrs. Whitney scented sarcasm and insult,— 
to interrogate a glittering generality is to slur at 
its projector. .She wished her hearers to be 
dazzled, not moved to the impertinence of cross- 
examination. ‘I think you understand me,” 
she said, loftily. 

“T don't,” replied Hiram. “I’m only a 
I have n’t had the advan- 
tages of a higher education,” —this last with a 
steady: look toward his son, approaching from 
the direction of the stables. He was in a riding 
suit that was too correct at every point for fash- 
ion, except in a college youth, and would have 
made upon anyone who had been born or in- 
itiated into the real mysteries of ‘‘good form” 
an impression similar to that of Mrs. Whitney’s 
costume and accent and manner. There was 
the note of the fashion plate, the mark of pains, 
—of correctness that was not instinctive but 
acquired,—the marks our new-sprung obstrep- 
erous class of aspirants to aristocracy has made 
familiar to us all. It would have struck upon a 
sense of humor like a trivial twitter from the 
oboe trickling through a lull in the swell of 
brasses and strings; but Hiram Ranger had no 
sense of humor in that direction,—had only his 
instinct for the right and the wrong. The 
falseness, the absence of the quality called the 
“‘real thing,’ made him bitter and sad. And, 
when his son joined them and walked up and 
down with them, he listened with heavier droop 
of face and form to the affected chatter of the 
young “‘man of the world” and the old “ grande 
dame” of Chicago society. They talked the 


_ language and the affairs of a world he had never 


explored and had no wish to explore, a world 
whose life his training, his reason and his instinct 
all joined in condemning as a low and dishonor- 
able shirking of a man’s and a woman’s part in 
a universe so ordered that, to keep alive in it, 
every one must either work or steal. 

But his boy was delighted with the conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Whitney, and, finally, with him- 
self. A long, hard ride had scattered his depres- 
sion of many weeks into a mere haze over the 
natural sunshine of youth and health; this haze 
now vanished. When Mrs. Whitney referred to 
Harvard he said, lightly, ‘You know I was 
plucked.” 

“Ross told me,”’ said she, in an amused tone; 
‘but you ’ll get back all right next fall.” 

“T don’t know that I care to go,” said Arthur. 
“T’ve been thinking it over. I believe I’ve 
got about all the good a university can do a man. 
It seems to me a year or so abroad—traveling 
about, seeing the world,—would be the best 
thing for me. I’m going to talk it over with 
father,—as soon as he gets through being in a 
bad humor with me.” 

Ranger did not look at his son, who glanced 
a little uneasily at him as he unfolded this new 
scheme for perfecting his education as a ‘‘man 
of the world.” 

“Surely your father ’s not angry,” said Mrs. 
Whitney, in a-tone intended to make Ranger 
ashamed of taking so narrow, so rural, a view 
of his son’s fashionable mischance. 

“No,” said Ranger, and his voice sounded 
curt. He added, in an undertone: ‘I wish 
I were.” 

“You ’re wrong there, Hiram,” said Mrs. 
Whitney, catching the words not intended for 
her, and misunderstanding them. ‘“‘It’s not a 
case for severity.” 

Arthur smiled and the look he gave his father 
was a bright indication of the soundness of his 
heart. Severity! The word sounded absurd 
in connection with the most generous and in- 
dulgent of fathers. ‘‘You don’t get his mean- 
ing, Mrs. Whitney,” said he. “‘I, too, wish he 
were angry. I’m afraid I’ve made him sad. 
You know he’s got old-fashioned views of 
many things, and he can’t believe that I ’ve 
not really disgraced him and myself.” 

“Do you believe it?” inquired Ranger, with 
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a look at him as sudden and sharp as the ray of 
a search light. 

“*T know it, father,” replied Arthur, earnestly. 
‘“‘Am I not right, Mrs. Whitney?” . 

“Don’t be such an old fogy, Hiram,” said 
Mrs. Whitney. ‘‘You ought to be thankful 
you ’ve got a son like Arthur, who makes a 
splendid impression everywhere. He’s the 
only western man that’s got into the exclusive 
societies at Harvard in years simply on his own 
merits, and he ’s a great favorite in Boston and 
in New York.” 

‘My children need no one to defend them to 
me,” said Ranger, in what might be called his 
quiet tone,—the tone which he had never in his 
life used without instantly stopping and drying 
up utterly the discussion that had provoked it 
Many people had noted the curious effect oi 
that peculiar tone and had resolved to defy it : 
the next opportunity, ‘‘ just to see what the cor 
sequences would be.” But, when the opportuni 
had come, their curiosity had always withere: 

“You can’t expect me to be like you, 
father,—you would n’t want it,” said Arthur, 
after the pause. ‘I must by myself develo; 
my own individuality.” 

Ranger stopped and that stopped the other 
Without looking at his son, he said, slowly: ‘ 
ain’t disputing that, boy. It ain’t the questio» 
What I’m thinking about is whether I ought | 
keep on helping you to develop yourself, as you 
call it,” and he abruptly walked away. 

Mrs. Whitney and Arthur stared after hin 
She was first to recover. ‘I don’t think he’s 
quite well, Artie,” she said, reassuring]; 
“Don’t worry. Hell come round all righi 
But you ought to be a little more diplomatic.” 
Arthur was silent. Diplomacy meant deceit, 
and he had n’t yet reached the stage of polit, 
and comfortable compromise where deceit 
figures as an amiable convenience for promoting 
smoothness in human intercourse. But he be 
lieved that his father would “come round «il! 
right,”’ as Mrs.Whitney had so comfortingly said. 
How could it be otherwise when he had done 
nothing discreditable, but, on the contrary, had 
been developing himself in a way that reflected 
the highest credit upon his family, as it marched 
up in the world toward high and secure social 
station? 

Mrs. Whitney, however, did not believe her 
own statement; she made it merely to comfort, 
—in large part her reputation of being a ‘‘ good, 
kind sort,” like many similar reputations, 
rested on this habit of cheering on those who 
were going the wrong way and were disturbed 
by some suspicion of the truth. She had known 
Hiram Ranger long and had had much experi 
ence of his character, gentleasa trade wind,—and 
as steady and unchangeable. Also, beneath 
her surface of desperate striving after the things 
which common sense denounces, or affects to 
denounce, as foolishness, there was a shrewd, 
keen-eyed, practical person. ‘‘He means some 
kind of mischief,” she thought,—an unreasoned, 
instinctive conclusion, and, therefore, all-power- 
ful with a woman. 

That evening she wrote her daughter not to 
hurry about coming to Saint X. ‘Wait until 
Ross is ready to come. Then you can join him 
at Chicago and let him bring you.” 

Just about the time she was setting down this 
first result of her instinct’s warning against the 
danger signal she had seen in Hiram Ranger 5 
manner, the latter was delivering a bombshell. 
He had led in the family prayers as usual ani 
had just laid the Bible on the center-table 
the back parlor after they rose from their kne« 
With his hands resting on the cover of the huge 
volume he looked at his son. “I have decide: 
to withdraw Arthur’s allowance,” he sai. 
‘He must earn his own living. If he wants « 
place at the mills, there ’s one waiting for him. 
If he ’d rather work at something else, I ‘ll do 
what I can to get him a job.” 

Silence ensued and Hiram left the room. 

[Concluded on pages 280 to 285) 
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By SAMUEL MERWIN 


HE aim of these articles is to show, by the employment 

of facts and figures, that honest, efficient, and representa- 

tive municipal government is practicable. In order to do this 
convincingly it will be well, I think, to prepare for one glance 
at the governmentof Manchester, England, by means of a pre- 
liminary glance at an American city,— Newark, New Jersey. 
These two cities, the English and the American, seem to 

be fairly typical of accepted conditions. Both are what may 
Manchester is 
probably no better governed than Leeds, Liverpool, or 


FIRST 
‘THE investigator of public affairs meets, in 
Newark, what would be, if the thing were 
not common to our cities, a singular situation. 
If he looks into local politics he soon learns that 
the regular Republican organization invariably 
advocates those measures which the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey is advoca- 
ting, and opposes those which “ Public Service” 
is opposing. He next learns that James Smith, 
Jr., the Democratic boss, is largely interested 
in the Public-Service-Prudential yroup of com- 
panies and that he owns outright the Newark 
“Advertiser,” a Republican newspaper. Net 
unnaturally the investigator is led to wonder if 
the political business of Newark and Essex 
County is anything more than one of the many 
activities of ‘‘ Public Service.”’ 

He is next informed that the leading banks 
are controlled by this group. Business men, 
even city officials, speak furtively and in whis- 
pers of the despotic power of those prominent 
in “Public Service.” ‘I’m in their power,” 
they say; “if I should come out openly against 
them they would call my loans and ruin me.” 


Three Great Newark Concerns Are Uery Closely Allied 


be called provincial, mannfacturing cities. 


In society and club life one hears again of the 
subtle influence of this powerful organization. 
There are stories of men blackballed at the Essex 
County Club because they have opposed Public 
Service. All that is rich and respectable and 
outwardly good in Newark seems to draw its 
substance from the massive stone building at 
Broad and Bank Streets. 

It would seem, then, that the first thing to get 
at is not the nominal government of Newark but 
the much more imposing Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey. Let us see what it is. 

Late in 1902, the affairs of the North Jersey 
Street Railway Company were in bad _ shape. 
The usual stock-watering had been overdone, 
and the company, staggering under the burden, 
was threatened with disaster. Thomas McCarter 
was approached with a propcsition to the effect 
that he should use his interest with the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company and its ally, the Fidelity 
Trust Company, to induce those powerful inter- 
ests to step in and save the situation. In return 
for his services McCarter would be made presi- 
dent of the new holding company, and there 
would be the usual stock bonuses and friendly 
little gifts. McCarter accepted the proposition, 
early in 1903, and the Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey was launched. The object 
of the new holding company was to acquire all 
the street car, gas, and electric light companies 
of the state; and in the pursuit of this object, 
with the exception of 
certain companies in 


Glasgow. Newark is hardly worse governed than Pittsburg, 
St. Louis, or Minneapolis. 

It will not be necessary to attempt to make comparisons 
directly. New Jersey is not Lancashire. The tree of govern- 
ment can hardly be transplanted across the sea: to be healthy 
it must sink its roots into the soil which can best nourish it 
and rear its foliage into the climate which likes it best. But 
the facts and the figures from Manchester are suggestive and 
Stimulating. They may help us in our struggle. It is in this 
spirit that I set the two cities before you. 


ARTICLE 


Thomas McCarter, at the time he undertook 
this work, was attorney-general of the state, a 
position now occupied by his brother, Robert. 
Previcus to that he had been in the state 
senate. He is a graduate cf Princeton, and, 
also, of the Law School of Columbia University, 
class of 1892. In pclitics he was a machine 
Republican, until his interest became enlisted in 
the great bi-partisan corporation. He directed 
the campaign which landed John F. Dryden in 
the senate, and, by that work, placed the senator 
under obligations which have since been rec- 
ognized in many ways. His “personal and 


political friendship” with Mayor Lentz and 
Colonel Dickinson, the Republican bosses of 
northern New Jersey, is of long standing. 


Outside Insurance and Gas Interests Dominate the State 


The Prudential shares the control of the 
Public Service Corporation with the Equitable 
Life Society, of New York, and with the United 
Gas Improvement Company, of Philadelphia, 
the latter, perhaps, better known as the “ Phila- 
delphia Gas Ring,” which has lately received 
the attentions of Mayor Weaver and the decent 
citizens of that city. Three of the six United 
Gas Improvement directors, Randal Morgan, 
Samuel T. Bodine, and Thomas Dolan, are on 
the directorate of Public Service. John F. 
Dryden and Leslie D. Ward, respectively pres- 
ident and vice president of the Prudential, are 
Public Service directors, as is, also, Mr. Dry- 
den’s son-in-law, Anthony R. Kuser. We also 
find, on this list, Uzal H. McCarter, who pre- 
sides over the destinies of the Fidelity Trust 
Company. The Equitable interests appear, not 
in the directorate of Public Service proper, but 
in that of the Fidelity and that of the Union 
National Bank. 


A German Paper Openly Defied the ‘‘ Public Service ’’ 


Thus we see that three great financial insti- 
tutions in New York, Philadelphia, and Newark 
come together in the latter city for the control, 
through the Public Service Corporation, of 
practically all the public utilities of that city 
and state. One element—the political,—re- 
mains to be accounted for. It has come to be 
axiomatic that such a company must control 
the politics of its city or state, or of both. So, 
in this very interesting list of directors, we find 
the names of Senator Dryden; of E. F.C. Young, 
banker and Republican boss in Jersey City; 
of Thomas McCarter himself, who, also, rep- 
resents the alliance of business and _ politics; 
and cf David Baird, who is generally known as 
the boss of South Jersey, and who is a member 

of the state board of 
taxation. 


~The Habit of Governing Badly | 


EVERETT COLBY 





FRANK H. SOMMER 








Elizabeth and Tren- 
ton, it had been suc- 
cessful. The offices of 
the three companies 

the Prudential, the Fi- 
delity Trust Company, and the Public Service, 
which are now inextricably woven together,— 
are all in the Prudential Building. The Union 
National Bank, across Broad Street, is also 
owned and controlled by these allied interests. 


J. A. DAVIS 


HE eight portraits shown on this page represent the leaders in 
the battle against the corrupt political system in New Jersey. 
They have made wonderful progress against an institution which, 
drunk with power, is riding roughshod over the people. Everett 
Colby is the new fate senator who is the prime leader against "Public 
Service." Lathrop Anderson is a business:man who has gone into 
politics to save his state. William P. Martin is the reform leader in 
the assembly. Alden Freeman conducted the literary side of the last 
campaign. J. A. Davis successfully blocked "Public Service" in 
Orange County. John S. Gibson compiled the eloquent Statistics 
which were used against " Public Service." F. W. Kelsey and Frank 
H. Sommer, the sheriff of Essex County, are leaders in the movement 





Another name which, 
in this instance, seems 
to bear litttle direct sig- 
nificance, but whichis, 
nevertheless, very sig- 
nificant of the sad ethical muddle into which 
our business philosophy of life has led us, is 
that of George R. Gray, a judge of the court 
of errors and appeals. The most important 
boss of all does not appear on the list, and is 


JOHN S. GIBSON 
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not, so President McCarter informs me, even astockholder. This is Major 
Carl Lentz, the Republican boss of Essex County. Major Lentz is too 
openly the corporation’s political executive man to be admitted into 
its operation. His pay seems to take the form of friendly tips on the 
market. When the Union National Bank was organized he was let 
in among those who “cut the pie,” and his profits from the deal were pub- 
lished at the time in Senator “Jim” Smith’s Newark ‘‘Advertiser,” 
which was then, for reasons best known to Senator Smith, “throwing 
rocks” at Public Service. 

The first question that arises in considering ‘‘ Public Service” in de- 
tail is, What basis is there for the mingled anger and dread which the 
seeming omnipresence and omnipotence of this corporation arouse 
among the business men and voters of Newark? 

The “Freier Zeitung,” a German paper, has been established in 
Newark for two thirds of a century. It is at present conducted by the 
“Prieth boys,” in the interest of their mother, who owns it. Some years 
ago Benedick Prieth decided that it would be cheaper to light the 
Freier Zeitung Building, on Market Street, by a private plant tban by 
patronizing the local electric light company, which is owned and operated 
by “Public Service.” Accordingly, engines were installed and the 
building was wired. In order to insure himself against loss Prieth in- 
duced the owners of the adjoining buildings to buy their light from him. 
His price was about half that charged by the corporation. Finally, as 
the thing developed, he got a permit from the board of street and 
water commissioners to open the narrow street in the rear of the 
building and lay a main for a short distance in order to connect with 
a building in the same block. 


Benedick Prieth, Unlike Most Newark Business Men, Had Fighting Stuff in Him 


It happened that the owner of the building next to the “Freier 
Zeitung’? on the east was William Scheerer, who was and is president 
of the Union National Bank. One would naturally suppose that 
Scheerer would be permitted to buy his light where he chose, but 
“Public Service” does not so regard these matters. President McCar- 
ter wrote a characteristic and emphatic letter to Scheerer, ordering him 
to take the independent wires out of his building. Scheerer obeyed. 
McCarter next called on Prieth in his office and with more or less 
bluster and profanity ordered him to shut down his plant, which Prieth 
had not the slightest notion of doing. Intimidation, which “ Public 
Service” has usually found so effective, failed in this case. Finally, 
McCarter went before the board of works and ordered it to re- 
scind the permit. ‘What are we to do,” he had said to Prieth, “‘if 
everybody is to be allowed to come in here and compete with us?” 
Even here he failed. The leaven of protest had begun to work in 
Newark, and the usually subservient board of works refused to com- 
ply. And Prieth, secure in the knowledge that Public Service had guar- 
anteed interest and dividends on sixty-six million dollars of water on its 
car lines alone, to say nothing of watered gas and electric stock,—know- 
ing this, Prieth quietly went on cutting the price of light in half, and 
his thirty or forty customers, with the exception of Scheerer, have stood 
by him 

Sut Benedick Prieth was not through with the allied corporations. 
He isa young man,—in the middle thirties,—and, like Thomas McCarter, 
is a graduate of Princeton. And, unlike most of the business men of 
Newark, Prieth has fighting stuff in him. 

Some little time after his lighting plant had got under way Prieth had 
occasion to borrow from the Fidelity Trust Company, and among the 
securities which he deposited as collateral were two hundred shares of 
stock in the old North Jersey Street Railway Company. The Public 
Service interests were, at that time, making every conceivable effort to 
gather the shares of the old companies and to issue in their place the 
new certificates of the Public Service Corporation. But the Prieth 
family had talked it over and had decided definitely to decline to accept 
new certificates. When F. W. Egner, of the Fidelity, was arranging 
the loan with Prieth, he suggested, in a conversation, that the Fidelity 
would exchange the North Jersey shares for Public Service certificates, and 
Prieth told him not to do it. It was something of a surprise, therefore, 
when he paid the loan and received his securities, to find that the 
exchange had been made. He promptly declined the Public Service 
certificates and demanded that his North Jersey shares be returned to 
him. Egner said that this was impossible. The conversation grew so 
heated that Prieth, rather than let his temper carry him too far,walked 
away and placed the matter in the hands of his lawyer, who at once 
brought it to the attention of Uzal McCarter, the president. 


Mr. McCarter Ordered Mr. Prieth to Remove His Account from the Union Bank 


McCarter, after some blustering, offered to hand Prieth two hun- 
dred other shares in North Jersey. The lawyer declined these and 
renewed his demand for the original shares, which McCarter finally 
succeeded in finding. He returned them to Prieth in person and ac- 
companied his act with remarks which ran substantially as follows. It is 
in these remarks that we find the nub of the story of Newark; for, after 
listening to a good deal of vague talk about the despotic power of cor- 
porations, we find here a concrete instance of capricious despotism. 

“Now, Prieth,’ said McCarter, “I’m through with you. From 
now on I’m your enemy. You have such-and-such loans here ?’’ 

“Ves,” said the editor. 
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“Pay them !—You have an account with us?” 

ai Yes.”’ 

“Take it out!—You have a savings account here? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Take it out!—Your business account is in the Union National 
Bank ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Take it out!” 

Here we have the president of one bank ordering a citizen, whose 
dealings with the banks have always been satisfactory,—the president of 
the Union National himself told me so,—to take his account out oj 
another bank! 


Threat of Publicity Was the Only Weapon that Ever Frightened the Corporation 


Still Prieth, unlike nearly every other responsible man in Newark, 
was full of fight. He went straight to William Scheerer and asked him 
what McCarter had to do with the affairs of the Union National Bank. 
There is not space here to relate all that passed, but in effect Scheerer said 
that, while he liked Prieth and was greatly annoyed and disturbed that 
such a question should have arisen, still,—and here it is again !—still, if 
Uzal said Prieth’s account must go, he was afraid that there was no way 
out of it. 

At this the young editor went home and took stock of his weapons. 
It seemed that he had but one, his paper. Accordingly, he wrote a 
blazing article, in English, into which he poured something of his long- 
suppressed knowledge of the high-handed acts of the Public Service 
Corporation, which he laid before Scheerer. That gentleman was plain] 
distressed. 

“You aren’t going to print this, Ben?” he said. 

Prieth replied that he was certainly going to print it. 

“Wait,” said Scheerer,—‘“‘do n’t do anything to-day.” Before the 
day was gone he called up the “Freier Zeitung” on the telephone and 
told Prieth that it was all right and that he could leave his account in 
the bank. The young editor had won his little battle with the only 
weapon of which the Public Service crowd is afraid,—the threat of 
publicity. The manner in which these men scurry for cover when the 
light is turned on would be ludicrous did it not testify to some very 
grim facts. The “light cure” is not popular in Newark. 

This story is so important that it seemed advisable to lay it before 
the other side and get its version of it; and so, with Prieth’s per- 
mission, I called on Uzal McCarter at his office in the Prudential Build- 
ing and repeated it to him about as I have told it here. He heard it 
and then said :— 

“That is not true.” 

“Very well, Mr. McCarter,” I replied, “if you deny it in those 
terms, so that it becomes a question of veracity, I will not use it.” 


**We Had Done the Same Thing with Fifty Others and Nobody Else Objected *’ 


“That is not true,” he repeated, looking hard at me. This seemed 
to dispose of the matter, and I was about to withdraw, when, somewhat 
to my surprise, he launched on a qualification of his denial. ‘‘ There 
is a certain amount of fact underlying thatestory,” he said, “ just enough 
to color it. What happened was this,”—and then he repeated the story 
substantially as I had repeated it, except that in his version Prieth had 
given Egner permission to make the change. ‘We were wrong,’’ he 
went on. ‘We had no business to do it in that loose way. We had 
nothing from Prieth to show for it, and so it was just our word against 
his. But we had done the same thing with forty or fijty others and nobody 
else objected. When Prieth insisted on getting back his original shares 
he thought he had us,—he thought he was demanding the impossible, 
but through my connections here I was able to get them for him.” 

“Prieth says, Mr. McCarter, that you ordered him to take his ac- 
count out of the Union National Bank.” 

Mr. McCarter waved his hand. “There ’s nothing in that,” he re- 
plied, “nothing at all.” Then he again qualified his denial. “The facts 
were these: Prieth had tried to trip us up, and, when I closed the 
incident, I was angry. I told him I was through with him and that 
we could n’t do business with him any more.” 

Then, when I rose to go, President McCarter followed me to the 
door and took me by the elbow. ‘“Prieth thought he had us,” he 
said, with a sudden mirthless chuckle; “he thought he had us,—and he 
came mighty close to it!” 

Let me now take up an episode of a different nature. I can hope 
to do little more here than present typical illustrations of the “ Public 
Service”? sort of thing. One who has gone into the question of the 
ownership of the city of Newark is,in the nature of the case, embarrassed 
by the abundance of evidence. A study of the quality and cost of the 
illuminating gas which ‘‘Public Service” supplies to consumers at the 
rate of one dollar and thirty-five cents per thousand feet would alone take 
up more space than is at my disposal. I should like to consider more in 
detail the stock manipulation which accompanied the “reorganizations” 
of the underlying companies and the huge profits to the promoters. The 
least that can be honestly said of this sort of profit-getting is that it is 
swindling the public which has to pay for it in five-cent fares. In Man- 
chester they pay two cents. The story of the attempt of Newark to stop 
the “ flat wheel” nuisance and of the many other attempts to compel the 
corporation to keep within the law, to abolish grade crossings, to supply 
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adequate service to the public, and to 
render an honest accounting of its earn- 
ings,—these things, interesting as they 
are, must be left largely to inference, as 
must also be, for another reason, the many 
instances in which some of the very men 
to whom the mass of citizens must look 
up for guidance in civic affairs have been 
ilenced by the fear which “ Public Serv- 


’ 


ice”? and the arrogant, sinister attitude 


than we are? 


utilities from Street cars to cemeteries. 


in the community. But before we are ena iaene ae: 


through I hope to convince my readers 
that the ‘ring’? which dominates New- 
irk and the rest of New Jersey is in every 

spect as bad as, and in some respects 





How They Do It in Manchester 


HERE is no spoils system in Manchester. There are no bosses. There 
is no graft. Are the men of Manchester better, braver, higher-minded 


The City of Manchester owns and operates, on a paying basis, all public 


It costs two cents for a street car ride in Manchester. At this rate the mu- 
nicipal tramways last year paid all expenses and cleared $247,350 net. 

Manchester sells gas to its citizens at fifty-eight cents per thousand cubic 
f the McCarter brothers have implanted feet. At this rate the net profits las year were $320,429. The price in 


In Manchester, the net profits of municipal ownership are turned over to 
help pay the taxes. That is where the people come in. 


City councilmen do n't trade with the city in Manchester. As it was ex- 
plained, ‘* They are touchy about that.” 


New Jersey would not go so far as this. 
But, to men who have become hardened 
in this sort of thing, there is nothing the 
matter with such a request. Though 
citizens of Newark and of New Jersey, 
these men feel no sense of loyalty to city 
or state or country. Their allegiance is 
to the corporation, and public service cor- 
porations are inherently opposed to a gov- 
ernment which springs from the people. It 
is well to remember this, for it strikes to 
the root of the present struggle. To such 
men all talk about rights and duties is 
“*twaddle,” and the men who talk about 
rights and duties are either fools or 
“strikers.” They do not understand it 








orse than, the corrupt gas ring which 
ded Philadelphia to- revolt. Let us 
ok into that little matter commonly known as the “city hall loop.” 
At the crossing of Broad and Market Streets there has for years been 
congestion which the trolley company long seemed unable to relieve. 
he cars from Elizabeth, on the south, from the Oranges, on the west, 
om the Pennsylvania Railroad Station, on the east, and from Passaic 
id Patterson, on the north, converge at this point. The problem is by 
) means so difficult as may be found at a number of crossings in New 
York, but it has been, it would seem, beyond the grasp of the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey. In response to the popular clamor 
r relief from the congestion, President Thomas McCarter proposed 
iilding a loop around the triangular breathing space on Broad Street 
nown as Military Park. His first plan was to lay the tracks inside the 
irb ; his second, to lay them outside. Either plan, by making the park 
litle more than a place of transfer for passengers and _ by encircling it 
with an almost constant succession of clanging trolley cars, would have 
uite destroyed its usefulness as a park. So strong was the opposition 
it McCarter withdrew his petition and substituted for it one 
hich, for sheer effrontery and callous disregard of civic right and of 
ivic pride,—for callous disregard, indeed, of everything save cold dollars, 
has rarely, if ever, been equaled. A new city hall was building on 
lsroad Street, at great expense to the city. At the rear of the building 
is a plot of open ground which the city had bought in view of possible 
future extensions of the building. McCarter proposed to build a loop 
round the new city hall, and he also proposed, under the guise of 
pening a new street, to take for his tracks, for nothing and forever, 
this plot of open ground which the city had bought. This franchise 
vas to be perpetual. 
I have not heard of a more striking illustration of the essential 
‘reed of such corporations. It would seem, at first glance, that there 
must be some mistake,—that even the Public Service Corporation of 





at all. It annoys them. They see no 

ultimate fact in life except the cold dollar. 
When Alderman, now Assemblyman, William P. Martin protested at a 
public hearing before the board of works against this amazing petition, 
he looked down into the face of Uzal McCarter, who was sitting in the 
front row, and Uzal McCarter laughed! 'To the observer of conditions, 
one of the most puzzling and saddening features of the business is that 
both the man who introduced the petition and the man who laughed 
are graduates of Princeton University. 

Fortunately, Newark had been partially aroused by this time, and 
this attempt to bottle up the city hall and to steal the land behind it 
stirred the people to an outburst of protest. All interests seemed united 
against the grab. The board of works, which, in Newark, has the 
power to grant franchises, was swayed by the clamor. But it takes 
courage in Newark for a street and water commissioner to vote with 
the people against ‘‘Public Service.” Thomas McCarter went before 
the board and reminded the commissioners that he was, personally, a 
large contributor to the Republican campaign fund. He felt, he said, 
that he had a right to ask a “favor” now and then; and he finally in- 
timated that, if the board should see fit to deny him his “ favor,” his 
campaign contributions would cease. 

Here we have the president of “ Public Service” uttering a deliber- 
ate threat to a governing body. The commissioner who told me of the 
episode could not recall the precise words that were employed. ‘It’s 
two years ago,” he said, “and I forget the language; but, if you know 
Tom McCarter, you can imagine he put it pretty strong.” 

Even after this threat the commissioners were divided and in doubt. 
Only two of the five were courageous enough to come out squarely 
against the petition. At this, the psychological moment, the local 
board of trade stepped into the discussion. A committee of fifty was 


organized to attend the public hearing on the petition. 
[Concluded on pages 289 to 291] 





Schoolday Land 


By JAMES W. FOLEY 
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[_"T me go back to the schoolday time, to the dog-eared book 
4 . - 
and the ominous frown 


f the fretted master, with noiseless step, who strode through 
the rows of berches down 
lo box the ear of a graceless lad, whose slate bore a shameless 


caricature 


f the master’s wig or bandy legs that the master’s pride could 
not endure; 


the shamefaced dolt, with the dunce-cap on, perched high 
on the seat of the whittled stool, 


hile a rippling giggle, half subdued, ran round the length 
and breadth of school ; 

lo the singsong chant of the reading class, in a trembling 
pilgrimage through rhyme 

prose in the old ‘* Fifth Reader.’’ Who goes back with 
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me to the schoolday time ? 





i0 goes with me to the schoolday time, to the whittled 
bench and the ink-stained desk, 
the copy book, with ink begrimed, and the hidden slate 
with its all grotesque 
1 weird designs of the master on; to the roguish face and 
twinkling eye 
Of the mischievous lad who outs his tongue at the back of the 
master, passing by ; 
» the brass-bound rule and the tingling palm, upheld at the 
master’s stern command, 
) the trickling tears on the grimy cheek, and the hasty souse 
of the smarting hand 
in the depths of the old tin drinking pail, unseen of the mas- 
ter’s watchful eye, 
Co the crumpled note flung stealthily, and the munch of apples 
on the sly ? 


Lif. 


Who goes with me to the schoolday time, to the coaxing songs 
through the windows flung, 

Of truant birds in the trees without, and the heavy hearts in 
the schoolroom wrung 

With the griefs of weird arithmetic, and sighs for the turf and 
the balmy air, 

While-the master yields to the spell of spring and nods asleep 
on the throne up there; 

The clock-hands move at a snail’s pace, slow, made somehow 
fast to the figured face, 

And an air of drowsy discontent has settled down on the study 
place ; 

Till the master nods a fiercer nod, half yawns, and starts up 
from his chair 

To flog some lad, who sits asleep, made dull, like him, by the 

drowsy air? 


av. 


Who goes with me to the schoolday time, to the freckled face 
and the stone-bruised toe ; 

To the frowsled head o’er the ink-stained desk, and the bare 
brown legs that hang below; 

To the soul that is all sunshine and air, and the head that is 
full of birds and bees; 

To the heart that spurns the rules of schools, but yearns for the 
breath of fields and trees; : 

To the voice that rings likethe sound of bells when the master 
puts aside his rule 

And the rap, rap, rap of his knuckles tells the end of another 
day of school, 

And brown legs dart through the opened door? Oh, never is 
told, in prose or rhyme, 

The grace of joy in the hearts of lads through the golden days 

of school-boy time ! 
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‘*Look here!’ cried a rough 
voice from the gangway. ‘ This 
acting 's too natural for me!’” 








PLAY: 


or, Love Laughs at Locksmiths 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS 


Author of ‘‘ God’s Fool,’’ ‘‘Ay Lady Nobody, ”’ etc. 
Illustrated by Denman Firk 


‘Py! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha!” 
Bandelbos rolled about in the garden, and 
imself blue in the face. He sank down 
bench, exhausted. There was only one 


bench: it was not a big garden. ‘‘Ha! Ha! 
H he gasped. 

His timid little wife collected her sewing 
thi which he had scattered as he bumped 
down beside her. She had to stoop to pick up 
her workbasket, and she felt with a thin hand 
for a reel which had rolled under the seat, far 

Mf reach. She was “‘bronchial.” She sat 
ed, and coughed. 

What is it? ’ she asked. ‘‘Tell me the joke, 
Hieronymus!” She always asked him to tell 
het oke, and she never saw it. That was 
one of the chief trials of her life. 

[he fat builder—a picture of coarse pros- 
perity,—pushed his bowler hat from his broad 

. brow and mopped his face. He mopped it 
wit! olored pocket handkerchief. He had a 
yellow nankeen waistcoat and a lot of seals, and 
he had bristly brown side whiskers and a very 
Diueé I 

“Jerry!” said Hieronymus. “Hi! Hi! Hi! 
Jerry’s been telling me he’s a man!” 





Jerry’s mother gave a little gasp. She sewed 
a few nervous stitches. Then she said, with 
her eyes on her work, ‘‘So he is.” 

“Pooh!” said Bandelbos. He had governed 
his wife during more than twenty years by that 
‘‘Pooh!” He had instituted it at once,—in the 
honeymoon; nay, possibly during their court- 
ship,—and, perceiving its immediate efficacy, 
had stuck to it ever since. The thing, when you 
come to look at it, is painfully simple. Pooh! 

When she ventured to speak again, it was to 
put the very natural question: ‘‘And what did 
you say, in reply?” 

“T said: ‘Go and play!’ ” he madeanswer, and 
he shouted again, his fat sides shaking. There 
was no affectation about it: his laughter came 
bubbling up from some hidden source of fun. 

““Do you call twenty-three a child?” she 
asked, at length, almost testily. 

“Twenty-two, if you please. You never can 
be accurate, Nella. Jerry won’t be twenty- 
three till the sixteenth cf next month. You 
see, I know even better than you.” 

“Oh, I know,” she answered. 
twenty-two a child?” 

““Not as years go, perhaps, though it is n’t 


,”) 


“Well, is 
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much of manhood, anyway. But there’s a 
great deal between a child and a full-grown man. 
Jerry!” Again he exploded. “Fancy Jerry 
telling me he was a man!” 

‘““What made him say it?”’ She had got to it, 
at last, for that was what she really wanted to 
know. 

‘« Jerry,” he went on, not heeding her question, 
‘“‘who has never done anything all his life but 
fiddle and play the fool!” 

“He fiddles beautifully,” expostulated the 
mother. 

“T don’t deny it. But, fancy a man and fid- 
dling! I said to him: ‘Go and play!’ ” From 
a top window of the square-built house came 
sounds of long-drawn squeaking. ‘‘And, you 
see,” added the father, ‘“‘he’s followed my 
advice.” 

‘““He always was an obedient son,’ said 
Jerry’s mother. 

“T’m not denying it; though this time, I 
should say, while not purtending to know much 
of musicals, it’s tantrums. Yes, tantrums, I 
should say, distinctly.”” Theviolin gave a howl. 
“You can ’t deny I ’ve always been a indulgent 
father to Jerry!” 

“T don’t deny nothing,” replied Juffrouw 
Bandelbos, and that is always a difficult atti- 
tude to encounter in a woman, even with a 
‘*pooh!”’ 

“Nor an indulgent husband to you,” con- 
tinued the affluent head of the family, warming 
pleasantly to his subject. ‘‘I’ve slaved and 
slaved, earning your bread in the sweat of my 
brow; ay, and your butter; ay, and your cake, 
Juffrouw! You ’ve never wanted for cake!” 

‘“‘T ’m not denying of nothing, Hieronymus.” 

‘‘Nor I for sweat,” continued her husband, 
agreeably. ‘‘I ’ve worked the skin off my bones, 
while Jerry has just fiddled and fooled.” 

“Oh, not the skin, Hieronymus!” She cast 
a glance at her husband’s fat hands. 

‘Well, I can’t help it, if you ’re so thin; it is 
not for want of food,” he answered, aggrieved. 
“And I can’t help it, if Jerry ain’t a man. It’s 
not for want of money spent on his schooling. 
Schooling! Much good his schooling did him! 
I bet you he do n’t know the difference between 
lead and zinc!” 

She sighed,—a deep sigh. 

‘‘Nor do you,” said her husband. 

“Yes, I do, Hieronymus.” 

“Well, what is the difference?”’ 

She paused before her careful reply. ‘Why, 
lead is just lead, of course,” she said, sewing, 
‘and zinc is zinc.” 

‘And a fiddle ’s a fiddle,” said Hieronymus, 
“and a fool is just simply a fool.” 

“The boy ’s a good boy,” persisted the little 
woman. 

‘“‘For a boy, yes. That’s right: let ’s talk of 
boys. I’m not dispraising my boy. He’s a 
good lad, in his way, which is n’t mine, and I 
can’t think where he got his fiddle-faddling 
from.” 

“When you was barely twenty, Hierony- 
mus,—”’ 

He caught the words off her lips. ‘‘When I 
was barely twenty, I was took into my uncle’s 
business, and I worked sixteen hours of the 
twenty-four. J didn’t play. It was bricks and 
mortar for me all day, Nella, and very little 
straw! Well, I’ve made my modest pile.” He 
rattled something in his trousers’ pocket: it 
was n’t loose cash; it was something even better, 
—keys. He rose to his legs. ‘‘And Jerry can 
fiddle,” he said. ‘Lord knows I would rather 
have had him an honest builder, making money, 
like me.” He walked away, but by the swing— 
Jerry’s swing,—he halted and turned to her, 
laughing. ‘Jerry a man!” he said. ‘‘Fancy 
his saying that to me!” 

She gathered her work up to her bosom and 
walked hurriedly after him. ‘But what made 
him say it?” she cried. 

He looked at her. ‘‘You can’t guess? He 
has n’t told you nothing?” As she shook her 
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head he added: ‘Then he ought to. He 
ought to go to his mother, the baby! Why, he 
swings on this swing for hours, till it makes me 
sick to look at him. A ‘man’ on a swing, swing- 
ing, for a hard-working, honest builder to see!” 

She limped back,—she had a slight limp, more 
. stumble than a lameness,—she limped back 
to the house, with her workbasket and the over- 
hanging bit of her husband’s clothing, along 
the narrow path between the apple trees. It was 
«ll neat and prosperous, and well-kept. The 
square building looked fresh as if from a toy 
shop, and everything about it was spick and 
an. She and her husband saw after that: he 
d nothing to complain of in his housekeeper, 
x she in the man who earned her ‘‘cake.”’ 
ey jogged on very comfortably, and Jerry, 
eir only child, delighted his mother, and 
nused his father, chiefly by playing the fiddle. 
The mother now stumped up the stairs in the 
rection of the screeching. It was a call to her, 

pulsive, imperious,—withal, appealing! 

\s she opened the door, the music rushed out 

her, louder and faster; it hurried on, while 

e stood waiting; it fell over itself, as it were, in 

haste to get at her, and away from the per- 
rmer, excited, self-conscious, conscious of her 

‘sence. It stopped with a yell. 

Jerry put down his violin very gently and 

ed his mother. Undoubtedly, he was boyish- 

king for hisage, very fair and curly, pink 
id white, with clear blue eyes, anda rather 

eamy look. He said nothing. 

“Jerry, you haven’t been quarreling 
vith father?” 

‘“No,” he answered. ‘‘Have I ever 
iarreled with father? I wish father 
ould quarrel with me. He only pats me 
n the back and laughs.” 

‘Father is n’t quarrelsome,” said the 
mother. 

“T’m not a child,” said Jerry. 

She sat down beside him on his black 
orsehair sofa. ‘‘Tell me what it was 
all about!” 

‘‘Of course you know I’m in love with 
Hettie Klop.” 

“How should I know? 
said a word about it.” 

‘Oh, mothers know.”’ He looked down, 
striking his fiddlestick against the tip of 
his boot. Then he looked up, full into 
her tired eyes. She laughed. 

‘You knew I was in love,” he said. 
“Why, my violin would have told you 
that.” 

“Yes, I knew,” she answered, with a 
glad light on her face and a sad catch in her 
VOL ec. 

‘And with whom else could it have been but 
with Hettie?”’ 

‘With a dozen other girls that would have 
pleased your father better. Why, the village is 
full of pretty girls.” 

‘I never saw another except Hettie,” he 
answered. ‘‘Who are the other pretty girls?” 

‘It ’s no use mentioning them just now,” she 

|, sorrowfully. ‘Poor drunken Klop the 
tvilor’s daughter is hardly a fit sweetheart for 
B.andelbos’s son!” 

I’m not going to marry the tailor,” he re- 
plied, 

‘Marry! How you hurry on, child! 

tu take my breath away!” 

The reiteration annoyed him. “I’m not a 
Culd!” Then he threw his arms round her 

k. ‘Oh, mother, I love her so!” 

rhat melted her completely, if, indeed, there 
vos still anything left to melt. ‘You should 
hive her,” she said, crying a little, ‘‘ if I could 
I 
t 


You never 


Child, 


lp you. But you can’t expect father to take 

it view.” 

‘I tried to reason with father, but he only ran 
aay laughing. He laughed all the way down 
St.irs, crying, ‘Child!’ I could hear him laugh- 
ing in the garden. Father ’s brought me up all 
Wong, mother: you know he has. He ought 








to have made me learn some good, useful trade.” 

‘‘Ah, that ’s what children always say, in the 
end, when they ’ve had their own way,” re- 
plied his mother, sadly. ‘‘You did n’t want to 
learn a trade, Jerry: you wanted to play about. 
‘Oh, let him go and play,’ said father; ‘he ’ll 
always have enough to eat.’ ” 

Jerry kicked the leg of the table. 

‘Your father earns a lot of money, building 
of his houses, Jerry.” 

“Such houses! Heaven forgive him!” thought 
the son, but aloud he said: ‘“‘I can’t help that.” 
Nor could he. As a matter of fact, he fiddled 
well, and his father built badly. There are still 
plenty of good artists in little Holland, but the 
building, as any one can see who walks the 
streets, has all gone absolutely mad and bad,— 
designedly and dishonestly bad and mad. 

‘And what trade could you have learned?” 
continued his mother. ‘‘Your father ’d have 
been only too glad, if you ’d gone into the work- 
shop with him.” 

“True,” said Jerry. ‘‘I can only fiddle, and 
that not well enough to be of any good.” 

“You fiddle beautiful; you know you do,” 
replied his mother. What could she do but 
kiss him, he looked so handsome and so dis- 
consolate? He was a dear, dear boy. In the 
dullness of her monotone existence he shone like 
an unclouded star in her dull sky of gloom. 





“* True,’ said Jerry. ; ‘| can only fiddle.’ ” 
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the honest, simple, open-hearted lad he was. 

“Yes,” said Hieronymus, grimly, ‘‘so the 
gentleman that I’m building for, Mr. Zonder- 
van, works at heraldry. Heraldry, he calls it; 
it ’s names of people that are dead and done for, 
and when they were born and when they died. 
You have to be dead,—or born: that ’s all. You 
need n’t be anything else. I can see him scrib- 
bling, through the glass door, for hours, and 
I ’m building a room to put all the names of the 
people in. He comes out, all white and fagged, 
to look at the building. ‘Bandelbos,’ he says, 
‘I’ve worked till I’m beat.’ He calls that 
‘work.’ ” 

“So does Jerry—fiddle till he ’s beat,” said 
the mother. 

‘More fool, he!—when he can go and play. 
Have n’t I worked all my life, so that Jerry 
might play as long as he chooses? I wonder 
how many fathers ’d do as much? If you want 
to work, Jerry, come into the business. Time 
enough, then; to talk of your being a man.” 

“‘T could n’t build the right sort of houses,” 
said Jerry, humble, up to a point. 

“T’d see to that. You’d have to serve a 
long apprenticeship. There ’d bea lot for you to 
learn, child; you would n’t like that.” He grew 





meditative. ‘‘There,. there,’ he said, in a 
changed voice, ‘‘it’s no use talking. You ’ll 


never be a man of business, boy; thank heaven, 
I’ve always worked. There ’ll always 
be enough to eat. Go and play!” He 
walked out at the one door, and Jerry, 
unable to bear his mother’s tender gaze, 
walked out at the other. 

Jerry, as is the habit of his love-smitten 
kind, went straight to the cause of his 
sorrow. As he sat with her, in the honey- 
suckle arbor, under the dead but yet fra- 
grant honeysuckle, he told her how good, 
and comforting, his mother was, and also 
how kind, but vexatious, his father. 

“But I’m not a child: I’m a man,” 
said Jerry. 

‘“Yes, indeed,” assented Hettie, and 
her gaze rested on him admiringly 

“T ll prove to him, somehow, that I 
can do more than play. Ill show himI 
can work.” 

“Dear Jerry, I wish you would,” said 
sweet, pretty Hettie, “‘and father thinks 
so, too.” 

“What! does your father talk, too? 
And what does he say?” Jerry had made 
sure, under every circumstance, of the 





‘“Come, mother!’’—he shook himself to- 
gether,—‘‘I ‘ll play you something pretty.” 
He took up his violin and played her Raff’s 
well-known ‘‘Cavatina.” It is so simple and 
sympathetic that, long before the little piece 
was finished, it drew fresh tears from her eyes. 
But the tears, if analyzed, would, perhaps, have 
proved rather selfish tears. No mother can feel 
altogether happy to see the new light, however 
radiant, spreading all over the heart of her 
child. 

But the father appeared at dinner, and he took 
a practical view of things, being a successful 
business man: he showed an immediate interest 
in the food, and a more desultory one, but no 
less persistent, in his son’s future. When he 
remarked, pleasantly, that the sheep’s foot is 
hard and the sheep’s head (with a nod at his 
son’s,) soft, even a good-tempered lad might 
surely find his father rather trying. Jerry had 
the sweetest of natures. He scowled, in silence, 
at his plate. 

‘“‘Now, Jerry,” said his father, rising, and 
wiping his thick lips with the back of his hand, 
‘*T must be off tomy work again. You go play!” 

“Well, I work hard enough at my fiddle,” 
said Jerry. 
joke.” 
speaking of his 


“ce 


“T assure you four hours a day is no 
Once upon a time he had insisted on 
violin” only, to his parents; 
but he had given that up as an affectation, like 






























impecunious tailor’s eager consent. 
“Father says’”—Hettie fingered her 
apron; she looked the sort of picture—warm, 
alive,—that any man goes mad over,—‘“‘father 
says that he won’t have us marry till—oh, 
Jerry!—you have found a means of earning a 
livelihood.” 

“Is n’t my father, with all his wealth, a live- 
lihood?”’ asked Jerry, of himself, as it were, in 
his bitterness of heart. 

Hettie shook her golden head; it shone in the 
sunshine. ‘‘No. Father says a man must have 
a serious aim in life. ‘Life is work, not play,’ 
says father.” ; 

‘Does he, indeed? Now my father says, for 
some people, like me, life ’s all play, not work.” 
He ground his teeth at thought of the tipsy 
tailor making difficulties about him, the son of 
Hieronymus Bandelbos! Even the pauper 
tailor! His father was right! Play the fiddle! 
Play the fool! - 

He went home early, in dudgeon, vexed at 
himself. He could not bring himself to speak 
of the subject which had brought him,—the sub- 
ject which, that morning, had still seemed so full 
of interest,—the theatrical performance of the 
amateur club to which both he and Hettie be- 
longed. In fact, he was the soul of the whole 
undertaking, the manager, director, and star of 
the village players. But now, suddenly, the 
business seemed hateful to him. He could aot 
endure to mention the word. Play! Players! 
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Play it so! You play the heroine. I play— 
Play! Play! 

He slunk back, frowning. He found his 
father, after supper, in a far more serious mind. 
**Sit ye down, Jerry,” said Bandelbos, in his arm- 
chair and dressing gown, over his pipe, ‘“‘and 
listen to me. There must be no nonsense, so 
Ill speak very plain. Ill support ye and 
willing, as I ’ve done till now, so long as you ’re 
a boy. But there must be no talk of love- 
making and marrying. Boys don’t marry. 
Men marry,—and men work.” 

‘‘T do n’t know how; you never taught me,” 
cried Jerry. 

“T ll teach you, when you want to learn. 
You come to me, and I’ll teach you.” The 
builder paused and took a few thoughtful puffs 
at his pipe. Then he added: ‘‘And if you do 
want to be a fine gentleman, and never attempt 
a stroke of work, I’m not gainsaying you,— 
there! Had ever lad a more indulgent parent? 
But then you ’ll bide my time to marry, young 
man, and you ’ll mot choose a penniless wife.” 
He rose to his slippered feet. ‘‘Hettie Klop!” 
he cried, ‘‘Hettie Klop to spend my money! 
What a fool old Klop must think me! No, 
Klop ’s not such a fool.” 

‘‘He won’t have me,” said Jerry. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

‘Not unless I work at a trade.” 

Hieronymus stopped laughing. 

‘Well, it looks as if you ’d better begin,” he 


said, and he took up his evening paper. He 
peeped over the top of it. ‘‘Do n’t bea fool,” he 
said; ‘‘ you just go on playing, baby, and marry 
among your equals six years hence!” 


rhat disposed of the subject for the present. 
Neither Jerry nor his parents reverted to it. 


The exigencies of the young man’s official posi- 
tion compelled him, willy nilly, to devote a great 
part of his spare “‘time’’ (the time not reserved 
for musical “‘study,”’—a snort from Hierony- 


mus,) to preparations for the coming perform- 
ince. It was the most important event of the 
village winter,—the opening, so to speak, of the 
season. The rustic actors were keenly alive to 





their distinctive responsibilities,—still more so 
to their individual requirements. No _ pro- 
fessional company could have wanted more, or 
worse, or so persistently. During the next few 


weeks Jerry tore about like one distracted. It 
was ‘‘Jerry, this,” and ‘Jerry, that,” at all 


hours, and on every trifling subject. He only 
found time, in the midst of his unalterable 
music lesson, to confide to his friend and teacher 


from Overstad the story of his love and his de- 
spair. “If only I were good for something,” he 
lamented, ‘I ’d soon show father how sick I am 
of ‘play.’ But Ill stick to Hettie, whatever 


happens, and I ’ll work for her, somehow, some 


day.” 


Hieronymus, when he heard of the play- 
acting, had uttered a sound between a grunt and 
a guffaw. ‘‘You may play at love-making with 
her as much as you like, boy, but not the real 
thing,—mind!—or you ’ll have to work!” In 
the play—a comedy from the German,—Jerry, 
a dashing cavalry lieutenant, Ulrich von Sibel- 
blitz, wooed and finally won Hettie, the young 
‘Comtesse’? Adelgunde; he wooed her through 
four long acts, and only won her, amid general 
approval, at the end of the fifth. The curtain, 


in fact, was a benediction from everybody who 
had not died in the piece. Jerry did n’t think 
he would have much ‘difficulty with the love 
scenes, except in so far as they came too 
naturally. ‘‘Do n’t you make them too natural, 
child,” said his mother. She said it several 
times. She looked rather anxious. ‘‘ Never 
you fear, mother,” he answered at last, savage- 
ly, “‘I’ll take precious good care not to com- 
promise Hettie. Don’t I know I can’t marry 
her, in any case?”’ Much worried about foot- 
lights, and scenery, and half a hundred other 
things, he yet went into Overstad, on the very 
morning before the performance, for the precious 
lesson from the maestro, which he could not 
and would not miss. He came back, with a 
face transfigured, and leaped and sang about 
the house. ‘‘Why, what possesses the child?” 
said his mother, as they sat down to a hasty 
meal before the entertainment. ‘All this ex- 
citement about to-night?” 

‘All this pleasure from a bit of play-acting!”’ 
said Hieronymus. ‘‘What a player you are!” 

“No, no. I don’t understand. What is it, 
Jerry?” said the mother, suppressing her 
nervous cough. 

“‘Father,” began Jerry, abruptly, “‘ you ’d 
have let me marry Hettie, if I could have sup- 
ported her myself?” 

“No,” said Hieronymus; “it’s the other 
father, as I understood, who would have let you 
marry, then,”—and he laughed. 

“But you ’ve nothing against the girl?” 

‘She ’s not a fit match for you, Jerry. Don’t 
you compromise yourself.” 

“Do n’t you compromise the girl, Jerry,” said 
his mother. Later on she followed her son into 
the passage. ‘‘Be careful to-night, Jerry! A 
girl’s reputation is a very delicate thing. Don’t 
you do her a injury as you never could put right 
again. She’s a good girl. Don’t you act too 
natural. She never could hold up her head 
again in the village, if you was to—how did 
father say?—countermand her. Remember that 
it’s only play.” 

He laughed gayly and kissed her. ‘‘No, 
mother, I promise you; I sha’n’t countermand 
her. Thanks, mother dear, for your advice.” 
He turned, in closing the front door. ‘And 
thank father, too!” he added. The door 
banged. She sighed wearily. “I’m sure he 
might do very much worse,” she said, and then 
she went to put on her best gown. 

As the curtain rose and Jerry stepped for- 
ward, his parents’ words seemed to ring sud- 
denly in his ears. He put the thought back with 
a gesture of annoyance. He could see them 
sitting, prominent, among greater and inferior 
notabilities, in a front row, with a sea of faces 
behind. He turned away, resplendent in light 
blue and yellow braid, to a clatter and a clang 
of saber and spurs. “I wonder,” he began, 
‘“‘who that beautiful girl is, whom I saw as I 
came up the castle steps!” His voice sounded 
as if it were somebody else’s. But he soon got 
over that. It soon sounded much like his own. 

Through four long acts he made love cease- 
lessly. He was very much applauded, all along. 
“He does it wonderfully well,” said the burgo- 
master to Bandelbos, who grinned, not too 
sweetly. ‘‘And so naturally!” added the burgo- 
master’s lady, to the builder’s wife. The latter 
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had a fit of coughing that really quite disturbed 
the performance. At the end of each act, when 
all the players came before the curtain together, 


Jerry and Hettie stood, a central group, hand in 
hand. 

‘““ I suppose it’s good play-acting,” said 
Bandelbos to his worship. “I don’t under- 
stand about play-acting. I understand about 
work. I only know that the play ’s one thing 
and real life ’s another, and in real life the play 
never comes true.” 

The burgomaster bent his head. “A very 
judicious remark,” said he. 

But toward the end of the fifth act come 
the crisis. Amid increasing excitement and i) 
an atmosphere grown well-nigh stifling, th 
audience expects the gallant lieutenant to com: 
to the point. He has long shown them an 
Adelgunde the state of his feelings. He mus 
now offer her his hand and his home, as well a 
his heart. In a breathless silence Ulrich ap 
proached the dear girl on the sofa. 

‘*Hettie, will you be my wife?” he said. 

A titter ran through the serried ranks in th: 
background, hastily suppressed. A thrill o 
general emotion conquered it, as Jerry quick]: 
corrected himself. 

*‘Adelgunde, will you be my wife? I ador: 
you.”” He caught her in his arms, as she con 
sented; he kissed her; he kissed her passionatel 
while he clasped her; he kissed her again an: 
again. 

A torrent of applause poured down from pi: 
and gallery, but it died away in the discomfor 
of the front seats. Adelgunde lay on Ulrich’ 
breast, because he manifestly held her ther: 
These kisses were not mere stage kisses. 

‘**Look here!” cried a rough voice from th: 
gangway. ‘‘ This acting ’s too natural for me!” 

The front seats looked round. Klop. th: 
tailor, was making his way to the front. 

Ulrich half released Adelgunde. ‘‘ Why, yo 
fool!”’ he cried, ‘‘are n’t Hettie and I going to bx 
married in a month or two? Don’t distur!) 
the play! Order, boys! Keep him back! Ah 
count?”’ He turned to the entering actor 
“Your fair daughter has just made me the 
happiest of men!” 

‘Keep back, Klop; you ’re drunk!” said a 
member of the committee. The curtain fell 
amid immense, immeasurable enthusiasm. Half 
a minute later two furious fathers and a fright 
ened mother were facing the bold lieutenant, who 
once more held his bride in his arms. 

“Play, is it?” cried the lieutenant; ‘‘ well, the 
play ’s become life, real life. Yes, she ’s hope 
lessly compromised, as you say, Klop, unless | 
countermand her, father, but I won’t counter 
mand her,—mother, never you fear! Play? I’m 
going to play for her, father, and work for her. 
The play ’s become work. I’m to play in the 
Overstad orchestra, as permanent second violin, 
and support us both! My play ’s worth more, 
after all, than you ever thought, father! I shall 
play now till the end of my days!” 

“You young blackguard!” ‘‘ You dear child!” 
exclaimed the father and the mother. ‘And 
what do you expect me to do?” splutterec 
Bandelbos. ‘‘He’ll help you, oh, he ’ll hel): 
you, Jerry!” coughed Jerry’s mother. Sai 
Bandelbos :— 

“Pooh!” 





Friends with the World Again By JAMEs w. FOLEY 


Come, let's be friends again, my World. You've disap- 
pointed me 

A hundred,—yea, a thousand times, and then, too hastily, 
I've sworn to hate you all my days, like some offended child 
Quick angered with a petty spite and quickly reconciled. 
What matter if my woes were thick?—they’re all forgot- 
| ten now; 

|| I’m full of hopes and dreams again,—I will succeed 
| somehow. 

|| So here ’s my hand in pledge to you,—if I was hasty then, 
|| ['m sorry,and I hold no spite,—so let's be friends again. 


Let's rub the record from the slate and start again anew, 

That sun of yours shines just as bright, those skies are 
just as blue. 

What matter if the once I failed?—I ‘Il pledge you in a 


smile 
The glory of the favor I shall bask in afterwhile. 
And if I said harsh things of you, if I was quick to blame 
Some other for a fault mine own, remember that | came 
When in a better, nobler mood, with hand outstretched, 
—and then 
I know you'll join me in a pledge to be good friends again. 


If in my haste I called you cheat, I see where | was wrong ; 
I bade you aid me with a frown,—I should have come 
with song. | 
I came with fretting on my lips; nor ever did I see 
I was unfit to claim the prize that once you promised me, | 
So here | am with chastened pride, content to do thy will, 
Glad of thy sunshine and thy skies ;—for what of thee 
seemed ill | 
Was in my weakness, notin thine. And for mine anger then 
I’m sorry,—here’s my hand on it! Come! Let's be 
friends again! 
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HEINRICH CONRIED WORKING AT THE LOOMS. WHEN A BOY 


While my fingers were working on the cloth, | was weaving in my imagination the texture 
of a career” 


toqvaph by A. Radcliffe Dugmove 





HEINRICH CONRIED AS HE LOOKS TO-DAY 


| am trying to give grand opera the highest expression it has yet reached 
care much more for this than for money” 


Heinrich Conried,— 
Opera Builder 


The Life-story of a Man Who Began as 
a Weaver in Austria.—His Gigantic 
Task as Director of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York.—Some of 
the Great Singers of His Company 


By J. HERBERT WELCH 


[7 has been said that the United States has no atmosphere encourag- 

ing to art; yet, during the winter months at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in New York City, grand opera attains a development 
unequaled even in the most celebrated musical centers of the Old 
World. 

Here may be seen the most elaborate operatic productions, and 
here may be heard the world’s most gifted singers. It is impossible 
to convey by words more than a faint impression of the sensuous 
brilliancy of a Metropolitan Opera House performance. 

It seems quite foreign to the poetic spirit thus created to go 
behind the scenes on an excursion of analysis, but this is profitable, 
since you make the acquaintance of Heinrich Conried, the domina- 
ting personality in the production of grand opera in New York. 
It is he who plans it and supplies the initial energy to the seven hun- 
dred persons, artists and artisans, who constitute the Metropolitan 
organization. 


No Other City anywhere Supports Grand Opera as generously as New York 


. Heis below the medium height, and is inclined to stoutness. His 
face, clean-shaven, and mobile in expression, is like that of an actor; 
his black hair, worn long and brushed back from his forehead, 
suggests the musician. At a first glance you would say he is one 
or the other, but in the strong lines of his mouth and the uncom- 
promising gaze of his eyes is indicated the executive ability which, in 
conjunction with his artistic instincts, has made him the world’s most 
notable director of stage production. He is an animated talker 
always, but his voice deepens, his tones become dramatic, and his 
words are emphasized by forceful gestures, when one touches upon 
his enthusiasms. 

“T am trying to give grand opera the highest expression it has 
yet reached,” he said to me, recently. ‘‘My aims are twofold. My 
first is for art, for the highest possible artistic standard. We take from 
Europe its best singers, and Europe is beginning to lcok to us to set 
the pace, so to speak, in operatic achievement. With this at the Met- 
ropolitan I am frank to say that I am by no means satisfied. I sup- 
pose I never shall be, because whatever is achieved always opens the 
mind to wider horizons of what might be achieved. I think, how- 
ever, that we are making progress. I care much more for this than 
for money. If the latter was the chief influence in my work I should 
have long since gone into trade. 

‘Yet art is dependent on money, and so my second fundamental 
aim is to see that the income of this organization exceeds the out- 
flow. The latter is much greater here than in any other opera house in 
existence, since we engage more vocalists of the highest rank, and pay 
them considerably higher salaries, than is the case elsewhere. Yet, 
in spite of this and of the almost universal experience that grand 
opera does not pay, I am glad to say that in New York it is paying. 
The citizens of no other city are so generous in their financial support.” 


Mr. Conried’s Working Day Lasts from Eight in the Morming until Midnight 


An idea of how great this support is may be obtained from a 
knowledge of the fact that the expenditures under the contrel of Mr. 
Conried are nearly ten thousand dollars a performance, or about sixty 
thousand dollars a week. 

‘‘Your labors in art and finance keep you busy,’ I remarked. 
This observation was suggested by the sign which is the most conspicu- 
ous object in the anteroom at the stage entrance of the Metropolitan. 
It reads: ‘‘Mr. Conried, being overwhelmed ‘with work, regrets his 
inability to receive visitors, except by special and written appointment.” 

‘“‘Naturally,” he replied, with a slight shrug and smile, “but I 
object to your use of the word ‘labors.’ When one is interested it is 
not labor, but just work, the only thing that gives zest to life. I wish 
I could do more. The days are not long enough.” 

Yet Mr. Conried’s working day almost invariably begins at eight 
o’clock in the morning and lasts until midnight. He usually devotes 
the early morning hours to discussing business and mechanical details. 
He renders quick decision on a great variety of problems which con- 
front his musical conductors, stage managers, scenic artists, ballet 
masters, costumers, and numerous others. The approach of noon 
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OLIVE FREMSTAD, 


one of the most beautiful contraltos on the operatic stage 


Burr Mcintosh, Vhoto, N. Y. 


ENRICO CARUSO, 


the great tenor who has been one of Conried’s strongest drawing cards 





leading artists, and technical knowl- 
Mr. Conried’s part must be replaced 
ince musical genius is capricious. It 
pens, moreover, that, in the trying 
limate of New York, a principal is in- 
which necessitates a quick shifting of 
ngements for the evening. 
ightly change of programme involves a 
fternoon rehearsal, and this Mr. Con- 
ly misses. He becomes then an actor 
manager. ‘The ballet step may not be 
his liking. Light on his feet, he capers 
to show the wondering dancers how it 
be done. The mob may be slow; he 








joins it, waving his arms, all action. No de- 
fects in anything escape him. He has instruc- 
tions for everybody, stopping just short, it has 
been said, of showing his famous artists how to 
sing. 

In the lobby of the opera house, in the evening, 
he watches the fashion and wealth and musical 
culture of New York flock in to enjoy the lux- 
uriant fruit of the efforts of the day. Later he is 
on the stage, supervising the details of the per- 
formance. Midnight is at hand when he begins 
to think of home and rest. 

Yet the activities of Mr. Conried are not con- 
fined to the Metropolitan Opera House.  Fre- 


quently he makes a hurried visit to the Irvi 


Place Theater, which he rescued from ban 


ruptcy twelve years ago, and which, under | 
management, has become America’s leadi 
German playhouse. Each winter he takes 
large part of the Irving Stock Company to Ca 
bridge, Massachusetts, and presents, before | 
students of Harvard University, a classic G¢ 
man drama. He has done the same for Ya 
Columbia, and Pennsylvania. He pays 

expenses of these performances out of his 0 
pocket, the proceeds going to the Germanic: 
partments of the universities. Of that of H 


vard he is a trustee. From Columbia a 
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EMMA EAMES, 


a 


‘ho has sung all the most important soprano réles in the Conried repertory 








MADAME MELBA, 


the Australian prima donna, who has been decorated by King Edward Vil. 





nnsylvania he has received honorary degrees. 
He has been honored not only in this country, 
it also abroad. The emperors of Germany 
d Austria and the king of Italy have deco- 
ted him. The kaiser invited him aboard the 
roval yacht, two years ago, and not only con- 

itulated him upon his services for the German 

guage and drama in America, but also pre- 
sented him with a gold snuffbox studded with 

imonds. In Germany and Austria they have 


Ain 


a perspective view of Mr. Conried and regard 

m as one of the most important figures among 
those who have gone out from the Fatherland 
and won fame in the New World. 


Yet there 





was a time when he went to the back doors of 
theaters and asked for work and was turned 
away. 

I asked him how he had built up the struc- 
ture of his success. 

“By ceaseless effort,” he answered, quickly. 
Then, after a slight pause, he added: “I have 
always had enthusiasm to carry me along. 
Things that have interested me at all have inter- 
ested me intensely. 

“Tt has been so since my earliest days. When 
I was very young, in my native town of Bielitz, 
in Austria, I conceived a strong desire to become 
an actor. My father, at first, ridiculed my am- 


bition, and then positively forbade me to enter- 
tain it. He was a man of the people, simple in 
his views of life, and strong in his prejudices. 
He declared that the stage is an abomination, 
and said that I must become a weaver. 

“His will prevailed. Bielitz is a town of 
looms, and I took my place at one of them. But 
I must have inherited some of his persistency, 
for, while my fingers were working on the cloth, 
I was weaving in my imagination the texture of 
a glittering career as a great actor. I went 
poorly clad in order that I might have money 
for the theater. I sat up late at night reading 

[Concluded on pages 292 to 294) 
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“AM I TO BE OSLERIZED>?” 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


“7 Am a man over forty, and, although I have worked very hard and 

tried very hard, I have not yet gained a competence nor achieved 
What am I todo? AmT to be Oslerized? Is it possible that 
[ have done my best work, that the future has even less for me than the 
disappointing past? Ihave a wife and several children, to whom I would 
like to give something better than poverty and failure; but we have not 
yet been able to get a home of our own. Yet, if my creative years are in 
the past, what can I expect of the future?” 

Every little while I get letters similar to the above, indicating the fatal 
consequences of Dr. Osler’s doctrine: 

Robert Ingersoll’s famous lecture, justifying suicide under certain 


Success. 


conditions, was followed by an epidemic of suicides. Dr. Osler’s fatal 
philosophy regarding the comparative uselessness of men after forty 
years of age has been followed by a fearful wave of discouragement and 


depression among those who have reached middle life or later without 
gaining a competence or achieving anything like success. 

The now famous utterances which started this pessimistic wave are 
still fresh in our minds. Dr. Osler said:— 

‘I have two fixed ideas well known to my friends. The first is the 
comparative uselessness of men above forty years of age. This may 
seem shocking and yet, read aright, the world’s history bears out the 
statement. 

‘Tt is difficult to name a great and far-reaching conquest of the mind 
which has not been given to the world by a man on whose back the sun 
was still shining. The effective, moving, vitalizing work of the world is 
done between the ages of twenty-five and forty, those fifteen golden years 
of plenty. 

‘‘My second fixed idea is the uselessness of men above sixty years of 
age, and the incalculable benefit it would be in commercial, political, and 
professional life, if, as a matter of course, men stopped work at this age.” 

Che extent of the harm which Dr. Osler has done—innocently, I 
can hardly be estimated. His words have come like a death 
into thousands of homes! They have taken away hope and 
left despair in thousands of aching hearts. ‘‘What is the use of trying,” 
these unfortunates say, ‘‘when one of the greatest authorities in the world 
has pronounced the verdict against us?” 

Governor Allen, of Ohio, in commenting upon the edict of some of 
the railroad companies and other corporations that men over thirty-five 


believe, 


sentence 


should not be employed, said, “It is not how long a man has lived that 
counts, it is what’s left in him.” 

his is the secret of the whole thing. It depends altogether on how 
much is left in a man as to whether he is old or young, whether his fires 
have burned out or are still alive. What the employer wants is vitality, 
resourcefulness, alertness, freshness and openness of mind. It does 
not matter so much about the years. It is rathér a question of energy, 


oI reserve power. 
paratively useless. 
thirty-five. 

One of the worst delusions that ever crept into a middle-aged man’s 
mind is the conviction that he has done his best work, that he is growing 
old and must soon give place to younger men. 

Do not be discouraged or allow yourself to be influenced by Dr. 
Osler’s ‘‘ fixed ideas,” for he is himself, at fifty-six,a direct contradiction 
of his own theory. 

I wonder if Dr. Osler’s theory extends to women? 
his mother is in her hundredth year. She had four sons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves. At what age is a mother past her usefulness? 

Mr. Foltz, in the St.Louis ‘“‘ Globe Democrat,” not long ago published 
an exhaustive article, the result of a great deal of investigation, upon the 
question of when men pass the age of diminishing returns. ‘The inves- 
tigation covered twenty groups of men who are regarded as the most 
successful to-day in their various lines, taking ten men in each group. 
It was found that the average for two hundred men was between fifty-one 
and fifty-two years. It was found that men of forty scarcely figured at 
all among the real giants that shaped American destiny. Only thirty- 
five out of the two hundred were under forty-five. 

he larger part of the great fortunes of this country have been accu- 
mulated after their amassers have passed forty. In fact, the first forty 
fa man’s life are the preparatory years, the years of training and 
A large part of this time he is laying the foundation,—just 
: ready to rear the superstructure. Many of us stumble around 
years before we get into the right place, and then, for additional 
years, we make many mistakes. Most men do not get wise until they 
have passed forty. They may get knowledge before this, but not much 
wisdom. Wisdom is a ripening process. It takes time. 

\t the age when Dr. Osler thinks men are becoming useless, Lincoln 
was trying to get an appointment as a land commissioner, and failed. 
At the same age nobody outside of his own little community knew Ulysses 
S. Grant. He had not then accomplished anything of note, and yet he 
became the greatest military figure of his day. 

Speaking of Dr. Osler’s age of compulsory retirement at sixty, Mr. 


It is foolish to fix an age at which men become com- 
Some men are young at seventy, others are old at 


It is said that 


discipline. 





Finot, an eminent French authority, says, ‘When men retire at that age 
from active life, active life begins to retire from them.” He adds “Life 
can be shown to be equal potentially to one hundred and fifty years or 
more, and practically the potential span of life is much greater than 
people dare imagine.” 

Old age has recently been pronounced a disease by the noted 
Prof. Metchnikhoff of the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was still a professor at Harvard Universit) 
when he was nearly eighty. He used to say, ‘‘ Do not let your heart groy 
cold, and you shall carry youth and beauty into the teens of your secon! 
century.” This is the great secret of perpetual youth, not letting th 
heart grow cold. As long as the heart is young and the thought is youth 
ful, old age can not touch you. 

Now, my friend, you who think you have had your day, and that y« 
are getting useless, just make up your mind that this is a delusion, fat 
to all growth and effectiveness. Say to yourself, “I am in my prim: 
My work lies in the future. I am still going up hill. I positively r 
fuse to go down, or to become old and useless. I am going to sho 
the world that I am great enough to throw off this miserable delusic 
of premature aging. I am going to hold the youthful buoyant, joyou 
optimistic thought as long as I live.” 

Every man makes his own dead line. Some reach it at thirty-five, 
some at forty, some at fifty; some do not reach it at eighty; some nev: 
reach it, because they never cease to grow. 

How fortunate for the world that history did not adopt Dr. Osler’ 
dead line of age; for it would have excluded from its annals many of th. 
world’s greatest workers, the majority of its greatest statesmen and me: 
of affairs. 

It never would have seen Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” for it did nv 
appear for ten years after he had passed that age. It would never ha\ 
seen Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason,” an indisputable evidence that 
a man may be at the very height of his creative power at sixty. It neve 
would have had ‘‘The Creation” of Haydn, which was not composc:! 
until twenty-six years after he had passed this fatal period; nor tl 
‘*Messiah” of Handel, which did not appear until seventeen years afte: 
Von Moltke did not perform his great work of consummating the uni 
fication of Germany until thirty-two years after he had crossed this 
fatal “ dead line.” 

What an irreparable loss to this country if Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Farragut, Lincoln, and hosts of others, who have left their 
impress in every field of human activity, had been retired as “unfit for 
service’? when they had passed forty, or even fifty! 

Look around the world to-day, and see what some of the men who have 
long passed the ‘‘dead line” are doing, and what they have accomplished! 
Look at the young old military leaders in little Japan who conquered great 
Russia! Oyama was twenty years past this fatal line when he won his 
great victories, and all of his corps commanders were past fifty. ‘The 
Marquis Ito, the Grand Old Man of Japan, her greatest statesman, and 
the one who has done more than any other to make Japan what it is to 
day, is still active in the service of his country. 

Look at Diaz, President of the Mexican Republic! Much of his best 
work has been done since he was sixty. The Emperor of Austria, onc 
of the greatest statesmen on the continent of Europe, is about seventy 
seven. Clement Armand Fallitres, recently elected President of France, 
is sixty-five. 

The leaders, the men of the greatest influence in our United States 
senate, have worn gray hairs for a quarter of a century. Senator Morgan 
of Alabama, eighty-four years old, recently made one of the strongest an‘ 
most vigorous speeches, on the Panama Canal question, that he ha 
ever made. Joseph Chamberlain, nearly seventy years of age, is still the 
most brilliant statesman in England. He was sixty-seven when he ii 
itiated his plan for fiscal reform. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, everything considered, ha 
perhaps, been the greatest university president of his day, and nearly : 
of his greatest work has been done since he crossed the line of the con 
paratively “‘useless age.” His mind is still strong, alert, and creative. 

Charles Hazlitt, consulting Engineer of the City of New York, ov: 
ninety-five years of age, works in his office every day at drawings and 
plans,—the most intricate work. He is such an efficient worker that | 
has been held in office by every administration, Repub can and Dem: 
cratic alike, for over a quarter of a century. 

From Julia Ward Howe, in her eighties, to Sarah Bernhardt in hi: 
sixties, women workers in all fields of endeavor, might be cited | 
hundreds who are doing great work in the world, their very be 
though they have long passed the ‘‘dead line.” Sarah Bernhardt, duri! 
this season in America achieved as brilliant successes as she did twen 
years ago. She positively refuses to grow old. 


Robert C. Ogden, at eighty, is one of the most active members ©! 
the great Wanamaker firm, while his activities in behalf of education an‘! 
other philanthropic objects are as great as in his business. 

[Concluded on page 272] 
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FoR romantic interest there is, probably, no 
chapter in our industrial history to compare 
with the one describing the birth and growth of 
he independent telephone movement. Here is 

business that, to-day, represents, conservatively, 
hree hundred millions of capital. It employs 
ver 100,000 workers and has more than 300,000 
tockholders. 

It dominates the industry throughout the 
\liddle West and is fast creeping into control of 
the East and the Far West. It has 3,000,000 peo- 
le depending on it almost exclusively for service, 
nd it is increasing this number at the rate of 
iearly 20 per cent. a year. It has revolutionized 
he telephone business of the country and effected 
saving of hundreds of millions for the public. 


The Monopoly Forced the Repeal of an Indiana Law 


Yet, thirteen years ago, it had no existence. 
It came in the most humble way out of the most 
obscure places. It has had to fight its way, 
tep by step, against the most powerful opposi- 
tion ever offered on the industrial battlefield. 
rhe courts, politics, the public press, and mil- 
lions of money have been used for its undoing. 
What, then, is there behind this movement, that 
it should have pushed on and on? 

The answer is simple. It represents the 
crystallization on a commercial basis of a people’s 
protest against extortion and unfair treatment. 

t embodies in business the spirit of American 
independence. Take, as an_ illustration, the 
rganization of the first active and successful 
ndependent operating company in the present 
movement of which we have any record, the one 
t Noblesville, Indiana. The Bell Telephone 
‘ompany was operating eight- 
en stations in this town in 





FIGHTING THE TELEPHONE TRUST 


By PAUL LATZKE 


The marvelous growth of the independent 
movement. Years ago it had no existence. 
To-day it has three million people depend- 
ing on it for service, employs over one hun- 
dred thousand workers, and has effected a 
gain of hundreds of millions for the people. 
Its growth represents the protest of the peo- 
ple against extortion and unfair treatment 


This is the third article in Mr. Latzke’s 
great historical and descriptive series, 
which was begun in our February issue 


oly went back on its own terms. Naturally, the 
people found it no easier to deal with after this, and 
the spirit of public resentment, strong everywhere 
in the United States where telephones were used, 
grew to be particularly pronounced in Indiana. 
But, for the most part, this resentment found vent 
simply in talk. ‘Telephone subscribers in gen- 
eral, while complaining bitterly of their treat- 
ment, still accepted the monopoly as a matter of 
course and believed that it must probably con- 
tinue for ever. There were two men in the 
state, however, who believed otherwise and 
prepared themselves accordingly. Both were 
destined to play important rdles in the great inde- 
pendent movement that later swept the country. 

One of these men was P. C. Burns, now 
president of the American Electric Telephone 
Manufacturing Company, a large independent 
concern in Chicago. At that time Mr. Burns was 
located at Kokomo, where he was engaged ina 
small way as a manufacturer of dry batteries. 
Some years before he had been active in the 
telephone business, making apparatus in St. 
Louis for the opposition companies that had 
sprung up in the early days of the Bell patent. 
When the United States supreme court de- 
cision sustaining Prof. Bell’s exclusive claim 
put these companies out of existence, in 1887, 
Mr. Burns’s business, of course, was destroyed. 
But he made up his mind to go back into the 
field again at the first opportunity, and in Janu- 
ary, 1893, he made the plunge. This was two 
months before the fundamental Bell patent 
expired, but Mr. Burns, inured to fighting the 
trust, waded in, nevertheless. He sent circulars 
broadcast offering to supply in any quantity 
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“telephones exactly like those used by the Bell 
Company.” These circulars went to business 
concerns throughout the country. One of them, 
sent to the Citizens’ Bank, of Noblesville, fell on 
very fruitful ground, for it reached the hands of 
that other man in Indiana who had been pre- 
paring. This was E. L. Brown, the leading 
druggist of the place. Years before, while 
living in Pennsylvania, Brown had asked to have 
a telephone line installed between his home and 
the nearest railroad station. The Bell people 
offered to rent him two telephones at $100 a year 
and let him build his own line. This led him to 
investigate the cost of making telephones and 
opened his eyes to the outrageous prices asked 
by the trust. It aroused his determination. 


A Western Druggist Planned the First Opposition 


He would go into the business in opposition, 
as soon as the expiration of the Bell patents 
should permit. Afterwards, when he had settled 
at Noblesville, the troubles of his neighbors and 
himself with the telephone service there strength- 
ened this determination, and he waited only an 
opportunity to put his plans into effect. The 
favorable moment came just before the Burns 
circulars were sent out. Brown was busy behind 
his prescription counter, one day, when Albert 
Church, the cashier of the Citizens’ Bank, came 
into the place in a raging frame of mind. With- 
out giving the druggist a chance to ask a question 
Church “opened up” on the telephone company. 

“What have they been doing now?’’ asked 
Brown, sympathetically, when he could get in a 
word. 7 

Oh, the same old story,—no service when 
you want it most,—a breakdown 
somewhere,—only this time it 








593. For this limited serv- 
e it charged $36 a year for 
residence, and $48 for business 
‘clephones. All messages leav 
ig the town had to pay heavy 
tolls. The service was poor 
nd uncertain. The complaints 
| the people went unheeded. 
a patron became too in- 
istent, he was told, there as 
sewhere, that he might take 
e service or leave it. Years 
fore, in 1885, when the Indi- 
na state government had tried 
» come to the people’s aid, it 
id only made matters worse. 

\ law was passed fixing rates. 
‘he Bell people attacked this 
W on constitutional grounds. 
Vhen the courts sustained the 
w the monopoly packed up its 
lephones and left the state. 
‘his brought the people to terms, 
ut only after a four-years’ fight. 
‘In petition the law was re- 








present movement, equipping the Noblesville, Indiana, plant. 
Mr. Brown started what was probably the first independent operating 
He was a druggist at Nobles- 


business ever since. 
company in the opposition movement that began in 1893. 
ville, Indiana, and organized his company there with the aid of friends and neighbors. Mr. 
Brown is now living in Chicago and is engaged in the manufacturing end of the business 








P. C. BURNS 





He has remained in the 


hurts worse than usual. I’ve 
lost a deal that meant hun- 
dreds, because the thing went 
bad. And then, on top of that, 
I got the regular dose from the 
manager.” 

“Could take the thing out if 
you did n’t like the service?” 
suggested Brown. 

‘““Yep,—cut me off when I 
threatened to sue ’em, and told 
me they were n’t guaranteeing 
service and I could sue till blue 
blazes. Say, but I’d go to the 
infernak regions to get even,” 
Church ended, savagély. 

“You needn’t do that,” 
Brown put in, suavely; ‘I ’ll 
show you an easier way.” 

“How ?” 

“Start an opposition  tele- 
phone company.” 

“Me? What do I know 
about the business? I’m a 
banker, not a lineman.” 

‘“Not you, Albert, but we. 





EUGENE L. BROWN 


Mr. Burns made the first telephones used by an independent operating company in the 





ealed, in 1889, and the monop- 
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We’ll start a company, if you’ll help us out.” 


And they did, ‘Brown and Church, and a 
number of other solid men of the town who, 
for one reason or other,—arbitrary treatment, 


poor service, high: rates, and general meanness 
and incompetence,—had been made as sore by 
the Bell Telephone Company as Church had. 

They were, of course, badly hampered. They 


had no experience, no technical knowledge. 
The only man in the combination who knew 
anything at-all of telephone apparatus was 


Brown, and his knowledge was purely theoretic. 
Worse still; they could get no apparatus. 
Brown traveled all over the country try- 
ing to induce manufacturers of electric 
appliances to make for them telephones 
and -switchboards,. but without - success. 
The manufacturers were all afraid-of the 
Bell patents, and had -before them a 
knowledge of the things that usually hap- 
pened to infringers of those patents. 


The New. Company Cleared: Thirty Per Cent. 


the telephone art should become public. Its 
motto was ‘‘silence and suppression.”” There 
was no telephone literature, telephone press, or 
guide of any kind. To-day we have scores of 
telephone books and four regular technical 
periodicals devoted exclusively to telephony. 
But these have all come with the opening of the 
field by the independents and their existence 
commercially is made possible only by the 
independents. While, in some respects, it has 
changed its tactics during later years, the trust 
adheres to this day to its policy of ‘“‘silence and 
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to write for the public press,—lay or technical. 
Thinking a mistake had been made, the author 
pointed out the fact that his article bore in no 
way on the telephone business. 

“That does not matter” was, in effect, the 
answer received from Boston. ‘‘ You referred 
to cables in the article. True, they were 
bridge cables, but in mentioning the subject at 
all you might inadvertently have brought out 
some facts connected with telephone cables. In 
any event we prefer that persons connected with 
this company in any capacity do not write at all 
on any subject. There can then be no 
slips. Please govern yourself accordingly.” 








No other industry that I know of has 
ever had to suffer this peculiar blight of 
suppression. Railroading, mining, tele- 
graphy, electric traction, electric lighting, 
—all have had their literature from the 
very start, and those engaged in the busi- 
ness have been glad to give their support. 


All Telephone Literature Was at once Suppressed 


Telephony, too, at the start, had its lit- 
erature in a halting sort of way for the 
exchange of experiences until the Bell 
obtained its absolute monopoly. Several 
small papers devoted to the art were 
started during the later seventies and the 
early eighties. But as soon as the trust 
came into unquestioned control of the 
business these papers and every semblance 
of literature bearing on the art were 
crushed out, not to reappear until, the Bell 








When the promoters had become almost 
discouraged, the Burns circular came 
along. Brown went to Kokomo, and in a 
few hours he had completed a contract for 
the necessary telephones. There was 
still, however, the question of the switch- 
bo Che Bell Company had that part 
of the telephone machinery so thoroughly 
coveret th patents, which still had long 
ter n, that it seemed almost hope- 
less to try to get around them. Finally 
evel fficulty was solved by the con- 
struct f a switchboard that reverted 
to the simple type used by the district 
teleg: companies. When these matters 
were adjusted the Noblesville people began 
to solicit subscribers, and in the late fall 
they started with seventy-five telephones 
installed, something hitherto unheard of in 
a town of that size. The first year they 
cleared thirty per cent. on their capital of 
$1 otwithstanding they had cut the 
Bell 1 in half,) and the independent 
moveme f Indiana and of the country 
was started on its course. 

N afterwards active telephone 
opposition manifested itself in other sec- 
ti Almost always these opposition 
companies came out of just such circum- 
stance those that had brought the 


Tele- 


Noblesville company into being. 





ph , harried and annoyed inces- 
santly by the monopoly, were given a 
glimpse of possible relief if. they would 
tak ( iness in their own hands, and 
scores of communities hastened to avail 
themselves of the chance. Companies 
bega1 pring up in many little towns. 


The Bell Company Gagged All Its Employees 


New companies in Illinois, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota, and other middle 
western states all had the same troubles 
that were experienced in Noblesville in 
the matter of apparatus, and naturally 
their service was crude and generally un- 


satisiactor 


Notwithstanding this, how- 


ever, these little companies were invari- 

ably successful, and in most instances 

they practically ‘put the Bell people out 

of business wherever they started in oppo- 

sition. The public rallied to the support of the 
independents, who were their friends and 
neighbors, and cheerfully put up with a poorer 
quality service. Men came out of all walks 
of life to promote and manage these new com- 
panic They were butchers and bakers, doc- 
tors al vyers, clerks and mechanics, small 
business men, railroad men, farmers,—men, in 
fact, from every station in life. Very few of 
them knew anything of the telephone business, 
except such facts as they could pick up by pain- 
ful experience. The trust had seen to it, from 
the start, that nothing relating to the science of 


. 


—had been ordered out. 


telephones were removed. 


price to its rivals. 


Taking out Bell telephones by the wagonload at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


The Bell Company had eight hundred and fifty telephones in 
operation at Hot Springs when the Southern Telephone Com- 
pany, (independent,) started in opposition, May 1, 1904, with 
seven hundred and fifty subscribers. 
four hundred of the Bell instruments—nearly half the exchange, 
On May 4, 1904, when the accompanying 
snapshots were taken, one hundred and forty-seven of the Bell's 
By September 1, 1904, the independ- 
ent company had one thousand subscribers, and the Bell Com- 
pany was practically wiped out. 
Company finally bought out the opposition for $150,000, nearly 
twice what it had cost to build the new exchange. 
action left the trust with its own exchange reduced to mere junk 
value, besides the enormous loss sustained in paying a fancy 
This shows the strength of aroused sentiment. 


Within fifteen days over 


In a wild panic, the Bell 


This trans- 


had lost its grip after 1893. 

It was into such an uncharted indus- 
trial sea that the independent telephone 
pioneers plunged. That they should have 
been able to keep from foundering is ex- 
traordinary. That they have finally suc- 
ceeded, not alone in making harbor, but 
also in putting their great rival out of port 
in so many places, is one of the wonders 
of the industrial world. There is only 
one explanation of the phenomenon. The 
people were behind the movement. The 
spirit of popular protest that was _ or- 
ganized in Noblesville was in existence 
throughout the country and pushed the 
independents over the roughest places. 
Wherever this spirit was not behind the 











suppression,” so for as dissemination of knowl- 
edge of the art is concerned. ‘This attitude is 


well illustrated by an experience related by 


Arthur Vaughan Abbott, a civil as well as electri- 
cal engineer, now of the staff of Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr and Company. Mr. Abbott was 
formerly chief engineer of the Chicago Telephone 
Company. While serving in that capacity he 
wrote an article on an engineering problem 
that had absolutely nothing to do with tele- 
phony. Immediately after this article appeared 
he received notice from the Boston head- 
quarters that Bell employees were not allowed 


independent promoters,—wherever the op- 
position was on a cold-blooded commercial 
basis,—the promoters generally came to 
grief. A shining example of this was the 
experience of the Harrison International 
Telephone Company, a huge stock-job- 
bing concern. This company was organ- 
ized in December, 1893, with $30,000,000 
capital, Its promoter, a man named 
Stone, came from Kansas City, Missouri. 


One Great Opposition Company Soon Collapsed 





He had for his chief stock in trade some 
patents granted to Dr. Harrison, of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. Dr. Harrison was the 
man who had defied the supreme court, 
the trust, and all the other powers to put 
his little exchange at Fort Smith out of 
business, and his success in conducting 
the only independent plant in the United 
States, while the trust had an absolute 
monopoly elsewhere, had gained for him 
almost a national reputation. It was 
this reputation, as well as the patents, that 
Stone proceeded to capitalize. He secured 
for his stockholders and directors such men as 
R. C. Kerens, the millionaire political boss of 
Missouri, Stephen B. Elkins, Major William 
Warner, now a United States senator for Mis- 
souri, George R. Peck, general solicitor of the 
Milwaukee Railroad, and others of equal 
prominence. 

The main office of the company was estab- 
lished in Chicago and big branch offices were 
opened in Wall Street, New York. The object, 
of course, was to float the stock of the concern, 
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and a great deal of it was foisted on the public. 
Exchanges were erected in Decatur, Illinois; 
Topeka, Kansas; St. Joseph, Missouri; Norwalk, 
Ohio, and a few other towns of that character. 
These exchanges were a rank failure from the 
start, for the reason that, as one of the promoters 
subsequently confessed, “‘you could n’t hear a 
cannon through the Harrison telephone.” Mr. 
Elkins and his associates withdrew from the 
whole enterprise within a year after it was 
started, but another crowd was induced to come 
in, and carried the enterprise along for twelve 
months more, when the bubble finally burst. 
[he Bell Telephone Company bought what 
was left of the exchange apparatus and con- 
signed it to the junk heap. The Bell got full 
value for its money, however, because of the 
capital it was able to make out of the failure of 
this “thirty-million-dollar opposition company.”’ 

Naturally the people who had been induced to 
ut their money into the enterprise were thor- 
ughly sore and disgusted and the unfortunate 
owns on which the Harrison Company had 
xperimented were up in arms against com- 
etitive telephony. 

Notwithstanding this setback and the fur- 
ther setback that came from the failure of a 
umber of other stockjobbing enterprises, the 
al independent movement continued on a 
lid and growing basis. It was confined al- 
ost wholly to the smaller towns. Each com- 
iny was officered and capitalized locally and 
ade no effort to spread beyond its territory. 
secause of this and the codperative nature of 
these organizations, they almost invariably 
adopted the name of the Home Telephone 
Company. This practice continues to this day. 

Matters moved along so fast with these 
home companies that, by 1897, four years after 
the expiration of the first Bell patent, there were 
enough of them in active operation to war- 
rant the formation of a national organization. 
This organization had some vicissitudes, but 
it continued in uninterrupted existence and to- 
day is on a very sound and substantial basis. 
lts object is primarily to hold the independents 
in solid front against the opposition of the Bell 
people. Its membership embraces a very large 
per cent. of the six thousand independent com- 
panies of the United States, and it is being re- 
cruited steadily. Its headquarters are in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where the president, James B. Hoge, 
lives. It is thoroughly representative in form. 
The national body is made up of the various 
state organizations, which, in turn, are consti- 
tuted out of district, county, city, and township 
organizations. This unit plan has been in 
operation only a little over a year, but already 
the organization is so nearly perfected along 
these lines that, with few exceptions, every state 
is represented. 

An excellent idea of the popular character 
of the opposition telephone movement is to be 
had at the annual conventions of this central 
body, which is known as the National Inter- 
state Telephone Association. Instead of the 
topics ordinarily discussed at conventions of 
commercial organizations, one hears here the 
sort of speeches common to political conven- 
tions. The delegates themselves are fully aware 
of the national spirit that lies behind their asso- 
ciation and do their best to keep it alive. Ata 
meeting of the central body held in Buffalo, 
some years ago, the president of the association 
said, in his annual address:— 

“In speaking of the conventions held by 
this organization I have heard several gentlemen 
vho have attended them say that the general 

me resembles more political conventions than 

onventions of allied business interests. I 
have always agreed with that statement. Like 
public conventions, we have never lost sight of 
‘he principles of progress and fair dealing with 

e people, and, being so different from the 
meetings of the men who control the Bell com- 
panies, this impression has found lodgment in 
some minds. This spirit we desire shall always 








be the keynote of all conventions of the organi- 
zation.” 

The character of the independent telephone 
business has changed somewhat in the past two 
or three years. Consolidations have been 
effected between many companies operating in 
contiguous territory. Important ‘‘long-distance” 
corporations have been organized to connect 
towns and districts comprising, in some instances, 
the better part of a state. There are many com- 
panies in existence whose capitalization runs 
into the millions. One company, in fact, 
has a capitalization of fifty million dollars. 
The securities of this company and many others 
are extensively dealt in on the local stock ex- 
changes in the various cities in which they operate. 
The independent service has grown beyond 
the limits of the small towns in which it started, 
and spread into such big cities as Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Rochester, Louisville, and others. But, 
for all these changes and all this growth, they 
are still “home companies,” and the home 
feeling is as strong as ever. They still have the 
people behind them, local pride, 
capital. This, to my mind, is their best asset. 
It has kept the business sound, and, for the 
most part, it has kept it out of the hands of 
speculators. At times some of the more ambi- 
tious spirits in the industry, finding their local 
money markets too limited to meet the demand 
fora rapidly expanding plant, have turned to New 
York for assistance, but without success. Wall 
Street knows practically nothing of the independ- 
ent telephone business and cares less. This is 
considered by some independents a severe handi- 
cap, but most of them deem it a good thing and 
I agree with them. Wall Street’s touch is 
blight for any people’s movement such as this. 
Let it once secure the indorsement of the Stock 
Exchange, and its popular character will be a 
thing of the past. Fortunately there is no 
danger of this. Wall Street is too narrow and 
too ignorant ever to meddle with an industry 
until it is rubbed into the Exchange list by a lot 
of stockjobbers. Wall Street knows nothing 
of the things that are doing in the real world. 
Its horizon is limited by the Hudson River on 
the west and Central Park on the north. So 
far as ‘“‘the street” knows, there is only one 
telephone system on earth,—can be only one. 
Even Henry Clews, who sends daily letters 
throughout the country about the ‘“‘movement 


of crops” and other things that are supposed to | 


affect stock values, holds blissfully to this idea. 

‘Opposition? Nonsense!” he said 
one day, 
the sages of Wall Street. ‘‘How can there be 
opposition, when the Bell Company controls 
all the patents on telephone 

‘‘Not any more, Mr. Clews,” I ventured, 
mildly,—‘‘not for years. Any one can make 
telephones and switchboards, to-day, and the 
independents are turning cat more than the 
Bell, very many more.’ 

“ Absurd, perfectly absurdt” declared the 
eminent financier; ‘‘never heard of such a 
thing.” 

““Nevertheless it is true.” © > 

“What are they doing with’em?” 

‘Putting them into service.” 


Thereat Mr. Clews chuckled and gazed at me | 


meditatively. Knowing my Wall Street and 
its great men, I did n’t resent this, but gave him 
some figures. 


and local | 


to me, | 
with that finality that characterizes | 
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apparatus?” | 








How to Judge an Overcoat 


Read our little book which describes 
the various types of Men’s Overcoats; 
tells of materials, construction and 
workmanship and how to compare 
them. 

There is no other book like it. It 
will insure satisfaction and money 
saving in your next purchase. We 


offer it free for the name and address 
of your clothiers, 

Most men buy clothing according to 
fancy and the price mark. We want 
you to buy judiciously, believing the 


more you know, the more you will 
prefer a Kenyon Overcoat. 

We have the largest and most mod- 
ern factory equipment and the great- 
est organization that makes clothes. 
We own and operate two great build- 
ings with a floor space equal to half a 
dozen city blocks, guaranteeing abso- 
lute freedom from ‘‘sweatshop” work. 
Constant expert supervision thus se- 
cured results in an unusually high 
grade of workmanship. 

Remember, we will see that you can 
get a KENYON Coat wherever you live 
Wholesale Salesrooms 
C. KENYON co. 33 Union Sq., New York 
Address Mail to Main Offices 
746 to 756 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





These garments bear the label 


NEW YORK 





Spring Styles of Kenyon Rain Coats for Women 
show new and dainty types. Write and say what 
price you wish to pay. We will send samples and il- 
lustrations and show you how to purchase. $10 to$30 


There’s a unique adapt- 
ability about Pears’ Soap. It 
makes the child enjoy its 
bath, helps the mother pre- 


‘The independents have at least half a | serve her complexion, and 


million more subscribers than the Bell people. | 
In Ohio they ’ve over 200,000, while the Bell | 
has less than 110,000; in Indiana they ’ve 165,- 
000, while the Bell has only 35,000. In the city 
of Los Angeles the independents have nearly | 
25,000, against the Bell’s 15,000. In Kansas | shavin 
City, Indianapolis, Louisville, Toledo, Rochester, | > 
and scores of other centers, the independents | 
have the other fellows licked, badly licked. 
In Toledo, for example, the independents have 
[Concluded on pages 2737 to 275] 


the man of the house finds 


nothing quite so good for 


Have you used Pears’ Soap? 


Pears’ the scap for the whole family. 
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For Thoughtful Investors 


Pinehurst 


Atlantic City’s New Suburb 


Presents Advantages of Unusual Character 


WONDERFUL GROWTH 
From 40 cents an Acre to $1,000 a Foot 
who have kept track of the development of 
ity in the past twelve years know that its real 
es have increased more than 800 per cent. 





lu t time. Property along the famous Board- 
held at a prohibitive figure—rents from 
$25 ¢ a foot and sells at $1000 a foot. 


xroo feet that cost $700 was sold a few months» 
$50,000. A property bought five years ago for 
sold recently for $150,000. A small plot 
hange for debt of $800 is now worth at least 
n. These facts can be verified from the 
are only a few of the many instances that 


ted 
TROLLEY DEVELOPMENT 


City is located on an island only three- 
wide its steady expansion has created 
nand for building properties on the main 
Lots at Pleasantville Terrace,a suburb 
y we laid out a little overa year ago, have 
ubled in value. 
to a fine steam road, the Penna. R. R. is 
lectric line from Camden to Atlantic City, 





in operation by July ist. Bonds have 
r the construction 
tric line directly 
ct. In addi- 
the early ex- 
the trolley 


1 oper- 





oe 
> of selecting 
»* suitable right 
of way. Every- 
one of observant 
= habits knows how 
* the 5 and ten minute 
_~ trolley service and the 
5 cent fare have helped 
develop suburban property. 
a With the completion of the 
the further rise in the price of our 
ertain 


NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF PINEHURST 
its easy accessibility to Atlantic City, the 

ntages of Pinehurst appeal to the most con- 

stors. It is intersected by two state roads, 

s the main approach to Atlantic City for 

yurists. Prospective builders appreciate 

ind oak trees growing on this tract, for 

nd natural beauty. The elevation of the 

feet above Atlantic City, the ocean breezes 

» balsamic odor of the pines, the siteis 
yr a year ’round residence. Our plans con- 
levelopment similar to that of Lakewood. 
re to be erected (one already under way); 
feet wide; the rolling character of the 
itural drainage; there are no swamps or 
ere is not another point along the coast 
natural advantages. That its future asa 
\tlantic City is assured is best attested by 
ber of lots that have already been bought 


+ 


estors, for the erection of hotels, etc. 


YOU CAN GET LOTS NOW AT FIRST COST 
nt low price of the lots (25x125 feet), $25 to 
$35 nnot be appreciated until we tell you that 
the lots practically at cost toattract home 
will help us develop the place and together 
1 profit later on 
payment plan enables the person of most 
mstances to share in this opportunity. 
serve (subject to investigation) from 1 to 
st payment of only $1, and, if entirely sat- 
te the purchase by small monthly 
n we issue clear deed. Title is insured by 
litle Insurance and Trust Co. of Phila- 
harge no interest; no taxes until 1907; 
your heirs if you die before lots are paid 
ing plans; we loan you money to build, 
mprovements free. 
nce for illustrated descriptive matter and 
1 want to take advantage of the present 
lda dollar billin this ad., write your name 
| nly onthe margin, state how many lots 
erved, and mail to us to-day. If after 
tigation you are not entirely satisfied, your 
e promptly refunded. 


ATLANTIC CITY ESTATE CO. 


Vietor J. Humbrecht, President 
1008 Drexel Building, Philadelphia 
ATLANTIC CITY OFFICE : 
BOARDWALK, OPpposITE STEEL PIER 































Hotaling, sergeant-at-arms, New York State senate. 
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THE ARMSTRONG INSURANCE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
This is the body of men that probed the insurance scandals and advocated new and stringent laws to govern insuran 
companies. ‘Their positions in the photograph are as follows:—Front row, (from left to right,) Senator Daniel ] 
Riordan, Senator William J. Tully, Senator William W. Armstrong, chairman; Assemblyman James ‘I. Rogers, an 
Assemblyman Robert L. Cox. Back row, (from left to right,) Assemblyman John McKeown, Ernest H. Wailace 
assistant attorney-general; Assemblyman William W. Wemple; William Blau, assistant attorney-general; and O. R 





The Talk of a New Party 


HEN the nation moves, as move it will, the house- 
cleaning must be thorough. The first attack will 
have to be made on the legislative chamber. Men must 
be sent to Washington, to Albany, to Harrisburg, toevery 
capital in this United States of which we are at once so 
proud and so ashamed, who shall be guided not by the 
whisperings of a cheque book but by the mandates of 
their conscience. This, of course, is easier said than 
done. But it must be done. Perhaps the only way 
will be by the formation of a new party, of a party such 
as the Republican Party was in the days when Abraham 
Lincoln led it to the purification of the nation. To-day, 
as we know to our cost, the Republican Party is no 
longer the party of the people but the party of the class. 
The Democratic Party is in little, if any, better estate. 
It may be possible to revivify one or the other, to inject 
a new vitality that will redound to the greater glory of 
the party and the benefit of the country. But the teach- 
ings of history point otherwise. It needs only a leader 
of intense personality, high ideals and strong convic- 
tions, to gather about him a following that will force a 
readjustment along the lines for which government by 
party was designed. Such a leader it should not be 
hard to find. Already talk of a new party is active, 
and one name is on many lips, the name of Theodore 
Roosevelt. But to lead successfully what would be one 
of the noblest crusades in the history of the world Mr. 
Roosevelt would, temporarily at least, be obliged to 
forego much that is dear to him. Above all he would 
have to cleave steadily to the idea that what the United 
States most needs to-day is not external greatness but 
internal reform. 
* * * 


A Boss in a Back Seat 


ENTLEMEN who play too long with stacked cards 
forget how to lose gracefully. When the senate 
interstate commerce committee was considering the 
Dolliver-Hepburn bill for the regulation of railway rates, 
ii was supposed that the ‘big five,” 
Senators Aldrich, Elkins, Kean, Fora- 
ker, and Crane, acting for the railroads, 
would amend all vitality out of the bill. 
But Senator Dolliver executed a bril- 
liant coup by suddenly moving that the 
bill be reported to the senate without 
amendments. The four Democrats 
voted in the affirmative, with Senators 
Dolliver and Clapp, and the ‘big 
five’’ were defeated. 

At this, Senator Aldrich, the ‘‘ boss 
of the senate,” dropped that courtesy 
which is supposed to rule in the 
august upper house. He moved that 
Senaior Tillman, of South Carolina, 
be made the spokesman of the com- 
mittee, and the motion was carried. 
The bill was distinctly a Dolliver 
measure, and by all precedent Sena- 
tor Dolliver should have the honor of 
carrying it through the senate to a 
vote. But now Senator Aldrich is in 
a position to smile sardonically at the 
spectacle of ‘“ Pitchfork” Tillman, the 
President’s quondam enemy, a “fire- 
eating’’ Democrat, standing sponsor 
in the senate for the President’s most 





railroad - rate 








THE PULSE OF THE WORLD 


cherished measure. It is a situation worth watching 

It was apparently in the hope of disaster that Sena- 
tor Aldrich cast the measure to the Democrats. Bu 
the President and Senator Tillman are both makin 
the best of it; and the fight for rate regulation seem 
to be progressing pretty steadily. One is inclined t 
think that the real losers ‘in this little encounter ar 
the handful of senators who have sported so long wit 
a sordid kind of victory that they have forgotten ho 
to lose like gentlemen. 

* 


* * 
Keeping Pace with the Sun 

"THE shores of the two great oceans have been brought 

closer together and the great growing Southwest 
made more nearly a suburb of New York and Chicago 
by the new time schedule that has lately been arrange 
through the efforts of Postmaster-general Cortelyou 
In order to hasten the mails a plan was worked out by 
which a whole day could be saved in running time fron 
coast to coast. This is the greatest cut that has eve 
been made in the time of any overland train. The 
actual time from New York to San Francisco, under the 
new arrangement, is eighty-one hours and forty-thre: 
minutes. This is about forty per cent. better than 
what was considered, in 1888, the fastest possibk 
schedule. It is interesting to note the evolution of the 
transcontinental mail schedule. In the early stagecoach 
days the time irom the Missouri River to Sacramento, 
California, was from sixteen to twenty days, according 
to the season. In 1886, when the railroad began to 
penetrate the Far West, the time from New York to San 
Francisco was reduced to nineteen days. Up to the 
present time the journey across the continent has taken 
about four days. 

The foregoing is only one great feature of the general 
movement that is going on to reduce the time of travel 
between large centers and to increase the facilities for 
intercourse between people living at a distance. 

Great ocean flyers of express speed, palatial trains 
roaring across wide prairies and flashing like meteors 
through the night, whizzing automo- 
biles, capable of one hundred miles a: 
hour, the quick telegraph, the quicker 
telephone, and the mysterious, far 
reaching ‘‘wireless’’ are all parts of a 
wonderful influence that is contractin; 
the edges of this old earth and almo 
upsetting the old ideas of geograph 
that we used to learn at school. 

* * * 


The Extortions of the 
Express Trust 


NOTWITHSTANDING the obvious ac 
vantages of a parcels-post systen 
the United States still clings to tl 
archaic method of entrusting tl! 
transportation of its merchandise t 
private monopoly. A concerted move- 
ment threatening our congressme! 





BENJAMIN F. TILLMAN with the loss of their seats would soon 
One of the most forceful Demo- 
crats in the United States senate, 
who is fighting for President 
Roosevelt and his policy in the 
bill controversy 


loose the grip the express trust now 
has on the throat of Uncle Sam. But, 
outside of the sporadic efforts of the 
Postal Progress League and such or- 
ganizations as the Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York, little has been donc 
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to effect this necessary reform and relieve the people 
of a burden for which there is absolutely no excuse. 
How necessary relief is, may be seen from a statement 
put forth by the Merchants Association so long ago as 
1898. It was shown that a very large portion of every 
dollar paid by the shippers of New York State for ex- 
press services was exorbitant, affording the expréss 
trust a profit of from 150 to 175 per cent. per year 
on the actual express investment. On many classes 
of goods the express charges averaged from 5 to 15 per 
cent. of the value of the merchandise 
transported, and terminal charges 
for identical services varied 2,900 
per cent.on a package of one hun- 
dred pounds. As in the case of the 
railroads, certain shippers were 
favored with discriminating rates, to 
the detriment and sometimes mortal 
hurt of competitors. 
* * * 


How They Do It in 
England 

['#1NGs would be different if a par- 

cels-post law modeled, say, on 
ie English system, were enacted. 
n England, merchandise, with cer- 
tin limitations as to shape and size 
{ package, is carried through the 
alls at rates running from six cents 
ra parcel not exceeding one pound 
» twenty-four cents for a parcel of 
even pounds, the weight limit. The 
rvice, which has been in operation 
ince 1883, when it was inaugurated 
y Henry Fawcett, the blind states- 
an, is far superior to that given 
y private carriers. In Germany, 
i¢ parcels-post includes a ‘cash on 
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STUYVESANT FISH 
Who was forced out of the Mutual 
Insurance Company, 
whose position as president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad is attacked 
because he would not bend to cor- 
porate greed and money influence 


Association telegraphed its resolutions to President 
Roosevelt and the Governor General of Canada urging 
the appointment of a joint international commission 
for the preservation of the falls, the work of stimu- 
lating the public interest has been presscd apace, and 
it now looks as if the efforts of the propagancists in 
this worthy cause will be crowned with stcc ss. 
There seems to be a general feeling that the appeal 
must be to higher powers than the lawmakers at 
Albany and Toronto; that, in fine, a treaty should be 
executed between the United States 
and Great Britain, by and with the 
advice and consent of Canada. Some 
suggest that the advice and consent 
of New York, also, be obtained. But, 
judging from the recent past, the 
interests of the state will be best 
conserved by ignoring it in the pro- 
jected negotiations. 
* * * 


How the Falls Have 
Been Robbed 


ALREADY the legislators of New 

York and the province of On- 
tario have authorized a diversion, 
for industrial purposes, of some sixty 
thousand cubic feet of the 222,400 
cubic feet representing the average 
flow of the river per second. They 
are contemplating further depletion 
to the extent of at least thirty thou- 
sand cubic feet. No time is to be 
lost. Thus far the majesty of Niagara 
has not been seriously impaired, but 
it undoubtedly will be when the 
authorized diversion is fully utilized. 
For this reason there is cogency in 


and 





livery’? system, whereby the post 

fice on delivering a parcel collects 

ie price and remits the money to the 
* * * 


The Awakening of China 


"THE “heathen Chinee’’ has rubbed the sleep out of 
his eyes, and the whole western world is wonder- 
ng what he will do when he arises from his century-old 
such. In particular, that part of the western world 
mgregated under the Stars and Stripes is beginning to 
feel apprehensive lest John Chinaman may forget its 
incient friendship for him and center his attention ex- 
usively on what—most unjustly, of course,—he con- 
iders the injuries it has inflicted. Out on the Pacific 
Coast, where was generated the Chinese 
exclusion policy, business men are crying 
“stung,”’ as they see their carefully laid 
plans for a monster traffic between their 
ports and the ports of China dissolving, 
like a morning’s mist, under the influence 
f a most ungentlemanly boycott on Ameri- 
van goods. Manifestly, it is quite one thing 
us to deal as we please withthe Chinese, 
id quite another for him to deal as he 
pleases with us. But he, poor, benighted 
Oriental, seems to be acting on the long- 
exploded theory that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. Which is, as 
the lamented Mr. Jingle would say, illogical 
very. 


sender. 


7 * * 


The Lesson of the Boycott 


\ ERIOUSLY, the anti-American boycott should 
teach us a much-needed lesson. It should 
ot impel us to such a step as the repeal of 
exclusion. Sound economic principles de- 
mand a measure which shall prevent the 
looding of this country with coolie labor. 
But all Chinamen are not coolies, and ow 
tr-atment of the Chinaman as a class has too 
g been a disgrace to our civilization. 
ether the present agitation is sponta- 
us or is, as some allege, artificially fos- 
d_ by the Japanese, there is no denying 
the Chinese have substantial reasons 
feeling unfriendly toward us. Ours 
t be the effort so to act that confidence 
ur good will shall be restored, and com- 
ial relations renewed on the basis of 
iutual understanding. Nothing is to be 
.ed by attempting dragooning methods. 
United States should be the friend not 
bully of the Orient. 
* * * 





"he Campaign to Save Niagara 
A MOVEMENT which should have the hearty 
sympathy and active codperation of 
’ American is that looking to the pres- 
tion of Niagara Falls from the vandals 


( 
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v for commercial gains, would destroy 
that mighty cataract, one of the wonders of 
the world and a scenic magnet which an- 

lly draws thousands of tourists of all 
nat 


ionalities. Ever since the American Civic 


the suggestion recently advanced by 
Mr. Charles M. Dow, president of 
the commissioners of the state res- 
ervation at Niagara. Writing in ‘“‘The Outlook,” he 
proposes that the state legislature revoke all charters for 
the diversion of water, under which operations have not 
been commenced in good faith. Unless we seriously 
misjudge the legislature of New York it will do nothing 
of the sort. But it is at least possible to prevent further 
depletion, with or without the consent of the legislature 
and every effort should be directed to this end. 

* * * 


The Mightiest of All Mergers 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, J. H. Starin, Woodbury Langdon, 
Morris K. Jesup, John Claflin, Charles S. Smith, 
Mayor George B. McClellan and Comptroller Herman 


Copyrighted by Pach, N.Y. 





MRS. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 

A young society woman of New York City who designed the interior 
decorations of the new Hotel Belmont, which stands opposite the 
Grand Central Station. This is now the tallest hotel in the metropolis 
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Readers of Success are asked to 
realize that an accurate watch 
is not a heavy investment to-day. 

The function of a watch is to 
keep time. It cannot do less and 
be a real watch. No watch can 
do more except to fill the place of 
a piece of jewelry. 

Numbers of our foremost men 
are adopting the Ingersoll. They 
NWA are abreast of the day and they 
» recognize that it does all that any 
watch can do for them. 

Looking at the subject purely as an invest- 
ment, cold reason, common sense and true 
economy dictate their choice. 

Ingersoh Watches are sold by merchants in 
every town and city or the latest models postpaid 
by the makers. They are absolutely guaranteed. 

For the sake of a few cents extra profit some 
dealers offer a substitute which is not a watch 
because it does not keep time. 


Look for INGERSOLL on the dial. 
Don’t “stand” for substitution 


Ingersoll Watches sell at. 1.00, 1.50, 1.75 and 


2.00. The movements in all are the same. 

As timekeepers they are equally reliable. 
The Dollar Watch, The Eclipse (1.50), and 
the Triumph (1.75), are regular modern size 
models. The Eclipse is stemwind and stemset, 
and is in a solid German silver case, The Tri- 
umph is heavily silver plated. All are made 
also in Gold-Plate and Gun-Metal finishes. 

The Midget is our new ladies’ size model. 
It is stemwind and stemset, and is regular six 
size. It is the greatest watch for girls and 
small boys too. Price 2.00. 

Sold by dealers everywhere or post- 
paid by us. Booklet free. 


The Ingersoll Dollar Chains 


Made in 12 attractive patterns and everyone 
guaranteed to contain more gold than any chain 
you can buy for $2.00. Also guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Sold by dealers or postpaid by 
us for $1.00. Circular free. 





ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
130 Jeweler’s Court, New York, N.Y. 
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Oritson SwetTT Marpen, Editor and Founder 
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CHICAGO, ILL., (for Advertising), Marquette Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL., (for Subscriptions), Unity Building 
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Boy Wanted 


To Work for Us After 
School and on Saturdays 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


HE Success CoMPANY wants a bright young hustler 
inevery town to sell Success MAGAzINE each 
month. We pay a commission of 3 cents on every 
copy and offer cash prizes, and award guns, skates, 
cameras, and other fine premiums besides. You don’t 
need any money to start. If you want to give our work 
a trial and mean business, we will send you the first 


Ten Copies of SUCCESS MAGAZINE FREE 


These you can easily sell at ten cents a copy. This 
gives you one dollar ($1.00) clear profit, with which to 
buy more at our special wholesale price. Why not be- 
gin right away? Our new list of dandy rewards will 
make your mouth water—it contains everything dear to 
the heart of the boy. You can have a copy of the prem- 
ium list, our new cash prize offer, the ten free copies, 
and complete money-making outfit just for the asking. 

Address your postal or letter to 


SUCCESS Boy Department 


No. 8 UNIVERSITY BLDG. NEW YORK CITY 
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A. Metz make up the board of rapid transit commis- 
sioners in New York City. “This is the body to which the 


| citizens of New York, according to a pleas2nt theory, 


| have deputed the guardianship of their rights in the 





| matter of the city’s streets and other property for pur- 


poses of transportation. At the time of writing, this 
board seems committed to the policy of passing over 
to August Belmont and Thomas F. Ryan, for 999 years, 
not only the surface of the streets,but also the air above, 
in so far as it is already occupied by elevated railroads, 
and the earth beneath, in so far as it may be available 
for subways. The new Ryan-Belmont holding com- 
pany is to assume the responsibility for something more 
than half a billion dollars in securities, of which more 
than one hundred millions are to make up the water 
supply for the merger. A strong opposition has arisen, 
led by the Hearst Municipal Ownership men under John 
Ford, by William M. Ivins, the Republican candidate 
for mayor, last fall, and by Frederic W. Hinrichs, of 
the Citizen’s Union. This opposition is supporting 
the Elsberg Bill, amending the Rapid-transit Act, which 


| would empower the city to build and equip new lines 
| in case contracts can not be let advantageously to the 


city. These men represented 355,000 votes in the last 
New York election, a greater number than any city 
administration has ever received. With them, advo- 


| cating the Elsberg Bill at Albany, were representative 


of the City Club, the Reform Club, the Transit Reforn 
Committee of One Hundred, the Central Federated 
Union, the People’s Institute, and the Board of Trad: 
and Transportation. And yet, in the face of the oppo 
sition of two thirds of the voters of the city, Messrs 
Ryan and Belmont have been shrewdly and quietly 
perfecting their merger; and the spineless rapid-transi 
commissioners, including Mayor McClellan, after « 
fluttering protest, have been preparing meekly t 
surrender the city. 
* * * 


Selling out the City 


HISis badenough. But it isnot all. The manager: 
of the new merger, which, as_ projected, is the 
biggest traction monopoly the world has ever seen, havi 
seen fit to withhold the real facts on which they base 
their schemes. The stockholders can not get at thes« 


| facts. Those few 


! are not controlled 


| own the streets of 


newspapers which 


body and breeches 
by the traction in- 
terests can not get 
at these facts. As 
one paper put it, 
even “ Wall Street” 
does not under- 
stand the merger. 
The only thing of 
which anybody can 
be reasonably cer- 
tain is that the new 
monopoly, with its 
interest to pay on 
hundreds of mil- 
lions of water, will 





New York and will 
maintain the five- 
cent fare for some 
considerable part 
of 999 years. The New York “American” openly 
charges that the huge Tammany fund which led to such 
ugly disclosures during and after the recent campaign 
was obtained from this source. In the opinion of thi 
writer the surface evidence,which is the only evidence we 


President-general of the Daughter 


of the American Revolution. 





| have, indicates pretty clearly that the New York traction 


a ee 


financiers, thoroughly alarmed by the general tendency 
toward municipal ownership, have decided to combine 
their interests and get into absolute control, for all time 
to come, of those profitable public properties, the streets 
As a buccaneering exploit it is magnificent. As a tri- 
umphant defiance of all that makes for decent citizen- 
ship and democratic government it is imposing, and, 
apparently, effective. The fight between two king 
of finance and a third of a million despoiled citizens is 
one to make a jaded pulse beat faster. 


* * * 


The Punishment of Hazers 
“AZING as a practice does n’t command much syn 

pathy from the American people. The recent 
revelations of the continuance of this medieval institu- 
tion at Annapolis, even after the popular and official 
condemnation called forth by the brutalities perpetrate: 
at West Point a few years ago, have heen eserve:! 
punishment upon a number of the chief offenders, 
some of whom have included men of the highest cla: 
standing at the naval academy. 

It unfortunately happened that among these offende’ 
was Stephen Decatur, a descendant of one of the grea 
est naval heroes whom the nation delights to hono 
Young Decatur’s dismissal from the academy, followi! 
his conviction of being a participant in the act of hazin 
has aroused immense sentimental interest and created 
great wave of sympathy. Many petitions have reach 
the President appealing for the infliction, of some oth: 
form of punishment than absolute dismissal from t! 
navy. 

President Roosevelt seems inclined to think that i 
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some cases the punishment may be too severe, and is 
reported to have said that the present law ought to be 
amended so as to provide for a less severe punishment 
in the discretion of the authorities. There are different 
degrees of hazing. Much of it is brutal; other forms 
amount to little more than horseplay. 

* * * 


Haste . . and Some Reflections Thereon 


A R£CENTLY published report of a street railway com- 

pany in an eastern city gives an interesting summary 
of the manner in which most of the people who are hurt 
on its line receive theirinjuries. Outof about 400 people 
injured during the year, 138 were hurt while stepping off 
a moving car, and 78 in trying to board a moving car. 
Thus, 216 persons, or over half the whole number of in- 
jured, seem to have met with misfortune through their 
own hardihood in disregarding the company’s rule, 
‘Wait until the car stops.’”’ It is very probable that a 
large proportion of these 216 were women, who got off 
the car backwards. 

This haste—inability to “wait until the car stops,’’— 
is only one of the symptoms of that American disease 
“hustleophobia,”” which often causes a whole trainful 
of people to rise from their seats and stand in the aisles 
for five minutes before the train gets into a station, and 
makes theater auditors so restless that they have to be- 
gin putting on their wraps and moving toward the exits 
before the curtain falls, fearful lest they be one minute 
late in getting to the sidewalk. 

* * * 


Everything Comes to Him Who Waits 


A WAITER in a New York restaurant is reported to have 
; accumulated a fortune, in the thirty-five years that 
he has been serving out coffee and sandwiches over the 
counter, at thirty dollars a month,—and the usual per- 
quisites incidental to that calling. This “millionaire 
waiter”? who is, indeed, no doubt, worth more money 
than many of the customers whom he serves, saved his 
money and invested it judiciously, and is said to be 
one of the most successful traders in certain lines of 
stocks in “‘the street.’’ Yet he continues to serve the 
toothsome sandwich and the succulent “ham an’ —” 
over the polished counter, with the same modest de- 
meanor and sagacious discrimination as in those early 
days, when the jingle of the generous tip in the recep- 
tive palm was sweet to the ear. 

At the same time, the secretary of the Bowery branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association in New York 
states that one-third of the men who apply to him for 
help in securing work, and the most menial work, at 
that, are college graduates. Most of these men were 
trained for some profession or speciality in business 
but found the competition too keen, and, with the added 
influence of dissipation, soon came down to the level 
where they were glad to get anything at all to do, without 
inquiring too particularly into the nature of the work. 

* * * 
Disabling a Mighty Pen 

t is certainly hard lines when a man whois editor of 
an influential newspaper is not permitted to set forth 

in its columns his views on the state of affairs in general, 
and particularly onthe policy, political or otherwise, that 
hould be pursued in that immediate vicinity. “ What is a 
newspaper for,’’ asks Colonel John Temple Graves, ed- 
itor of the “Atlanta News,”’ “‘if not to advise the people 
and to uphold the aims and aspirations of him whom the 
editor ‘delighteth to honor?’’”’ And if, perchance, this 
honored man be the editor himself, who is a candidate 
for office, who shall say him nay? But here inter- 
poseth one, Daniel by name, business manager of the 
“News,” who atonce and rudely sayeth him nay, and 
backs up his saying with an order from the court. 
Then things begin to happen! Warm Georgia blood 
boils. Epithets pass to and fro. Colonel Graves and 
Colonel English prepare to engage in mortal combat, 
ind meanwhile the editorial pen is silent and the mighty 
lasts of Colonel Graves’s political thunder are smoth- 
ered. Ratherthan submit to this base intrusion of sordid 
tockholders and scheming business managers upon his 
imbitious editorial policy, Colonel Graves in high 
ludgeon has thrown up the job, thrown it in their faces 
is it were, and has enlisted capital to start a new paper. 

* * * 


The Power of a Caucus 


[THE debate that took place in the senate at Washing- 
ton, between senators Joseph W. Bailey, of Texas, 
ind T. M. Patterson, of Colorado, on the question of 
the propriety of the latter’s action in “bolting” a party 
aucus called forth a characteristically witty speech 
‘rom the former and was instrumental, to some extent, 
n defining the exact place a caucus holds in our scheme 
f government. 
Mr. Patterson’s contention that his duty, as a senator, 
s to follow the dictates of his own conscience rather 
han the plans of his colleagues as determined upon in a 
arty caucus was assailed by Mr. Bailey, who declared 
lat the principle ‘involved, except in the case of great 
uestions affecting the national honor or prosperity, 
is simply that of the right of the majority to rule, 
hich has never been questioned in this country. 
"here is some question, however, as to the righteous- 
ess of this position, as the party caucus has been re- 
‘atedly criticized as iniquitous in its procedure. 





Just think of a rice 
cereal as dainty and light 
as a snowflake, as wholesome and satis- 
fying as meat, and yet so tempting that 
every child and every grown-up wants 
more when once they have tasted it. 


Quaker Rice | 


(Puffed)> 


is that cereal. Made from the 
choicest white rice, by a patented 
“puffing” process that expands 
each grain or kernel many times 
in size, it has a dainty flavor, dis- 
tinctively its own. 

The same process that puffs 
the rice, also cooks it thoroughly. 
Quaker Rice is instantly ready to. 

serve, with milk or cream and a dash of + 
sugar, after warming ‘for a minute “in @ | 
hot oven. oie 
While rice has a world-wide fame as a ( 
healthful and wholesome food, Quaker Rice is a 
revelation of its dainty deliciousness. Order a pack- 
age of your grocer today, and learn how truly delightful it is. 


Quaker Rice can be made into the most delicious and whole- 
some candies, such as Quaker Rice Balls, Quaker Rice Brittle, 
etc., recipes for which will be found on each package. Children 
can eat all they want without the slightest fear of consequences. 
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Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package. 
Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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LEARN TO WRITE” 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Earn $25 to $100 Weekly 


If you are not making all the —— that you are capable of earning 
—all that your brains are worth—study advertising and enter a field o} 
work in which the remuneration ranges FROM $25 TO $100 per week. 
Advertisement writers fill the most responsible positions in any business 
house, and if you have a common school education you can become the 
master of this art which is yee tem oy the greatest money-making fac- 
tor of the present day. We have taught it successfully by correspondence 
for the past nine years. A postal card will bring a copy of our large pros- 
pectus, which tells many interesting stories of men who were situated like 

ourself and who are now earning two or three times their former salary. 
M r. Geo. A. GALL is one of them. His letter should be an incentive : 


VANCOUVER, B. C., June 27, 1905. 











PaGe-Davis Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: It may interest you to know that when I enrolled with you I was 
simply an order clerk in a warehouse in Montreal. I am now, fifteen months later, 
western manager for the second largest journal publishing company in Canada. I 
attribute my success to the training I received in your course. 


Yours very truly, #EORGE A. GALL. 


Here is more encouragement for the ambitious man :— 
Pace-Davis Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: One year ago I came to Frisco and went to work as a retail cigar salesman at $60 per month. I soon recognized the 
necessity of a business training and therefore decided to study under your tutorship. My ambitions have been more than realized. 
My present earnings are over $100 per month, and within two or three months I shall have charge of all my employer’s stores on the 
Pacific Coast. Sincerely, F. A. WAGNER. 


* 
Page-Davis Company 
ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE: 
Dept. 421, 90 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO; or Dept, 421, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Ghe “‘LiKkly” Acme 


trunk is built after a plain, practical design, which 
with the notable quality of comfort, has made this a 
most popular traveler’s specialty. The interior is 
fitted for either men or women, as ordered. 

“Likly” trunks, traveling bags and suit cases are 
thoroughly high grade. ‘‘Likly” features of construction 
are different. Look for the ‘‘Likly” trade-mark on every 
article, itis your guarantee of quality and value. 

Write for complete catalogue A 
mailed free. If local dealers i 


cannot supply you with 
ROCHE STER 













“Likly” baggage, your 


order will be filled direct 


from factory, transportation 
prepaid. 


For I Mile 
or 1000 Miles 


The Type XII, Pope-Toledo, is 
the Fastest, Most Powerful 
Stock Touring Car in America 








35-40 H. P. Full Equipment 
Price $3,500 


Please note carefully that we say one mile ora 
thousand miles—Moreover,. the Type XII, 35-40 
H. P. Pope-Toledo will run more miles at less cost 
for tires, fuel and repairs, and with less adjusting 
than any high-powered touring car in the world. 
Transmission is made of the new chrome nickel 
steel, having a tensile strength of 225,000 pounds, 
and is, without question, the strongest, most silent 
and smoothest running transmission ever placed 
inan automobile. This year we have adopted the 
«‘T’’ Beam form of axles, drop forged in our own 
plant from steel having a tensile strength of 
110,000 pounds. Both foot and emergency brakes 
act on the rear hub bands, thus relieving all brake 
strain and wear on the transmission. Engine 
throttles down to a point making it possible to drive 
behind a team walking, or gives the maximum 
efficiency of the engine all on the high gear. Cata- 
logue of 20-25; 35-40; 40-50 and 60 H. P. Touring 
Cars, Limousine and Runabouts, on request. 





Be Sure the Name “‘POPE”’ is on Your Automobile 


Pope Motor Car Co. 
Desk Z, Toledo, O. 


Members A. L. A. M. 
BOSTON 
223 Columbus Ave, 
NEW YORK 
1713 Broadway 
WASHINGTON 
819 x14th St., N.W. 














T the friendly bidding of the artist member of our 
little coterie we found ourselves in her studio one 
breezy April morning, there assembled for the en- 
joyment of one another and of a Bohemian repast 
to be cooked by our hostess with the aid of a chafing 
dish. 

An artist’s workshop with its picturesque con- 
fusion makes a charming tackground for a social 
gathering, and Rose Madden’s contained so many 
evidences of her student days in Europe that our eyes 
could not wander in any direc- : 
tion without finding something 
to interest and admire. 

The little table was a mass of 
green leaves,—fresh ones in the 
center, and pressed ferns laid in 
circles, forming mats under the 
dishes. 

Her artistic tastes found 
further expression in a most 
delicious Spanish omelette, 
cooked on the chafing dish be- 
fore her, while at her side a 
small table held all the require- 
ments for it and for a succession 
of good things. 

With the cold chicken (from 
a delicatessen shop,) were served 
tiny rolls from which the inside 
had been removed to make place 
for a mayonnaise of celery. A 
wonderful Welsh rabbit came 
next, a macedoine of fruits,— 
oranges, bananas, pineapple, 
and white grapes—served very 
cold in glasses, and black cof- 
fee, with its aroma well pre- 
served, made up a most enjoy- 
able “‘déjeuner a la fourchette.” 

A dainty little maid in cap 
and apron served the table very 
acceptably. At the close of the 
meal she was presented by our 
hostess as a fellow artist who, 
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know very well that it is not the proper thing to do.” 

“Better err by being too cordial than not cordial 
enough,” laughed Heartsease. ‘‘I do think,” she 
continued, “that it is an immense help toward feeling 
at ease to know how to behave, and so books on eti- 
quette are of value. ‘Knowledge is power’ in any 
form, and to be ‘at leisure from one’s self’ is to be de- 
livered from an incubus.” 

“T have a younger brother who suffers tortures from 
shyness,” said Chatterbox; ‘I shall tell him that. He 
is actually more afraid of girls 
than of anything else in the 
world. He fancies that they 
laugh at him and discuss him 
among themselves.” 

“Bless the boy!’ exclaimed 
Madame Croesus. “Tell him 
that, on the contrary, they are 
probably pulling caps for his 
notice and attention. Such need 
to have their vanity stimulated. 
Few require it, however. 

“TI should like to present a 
work on etiquette to each of my 
Sibyl’s young men _ friends. 
Someone should write one telling 
them that it is not polite when 
making an afternoon call, to 
stay after half-past six. A girl 
has to dress for dinner, and, if 
she dines out, needs a little time 
for rest. 

“In the event of making an 
evening call, they should know 
enough to go home by half after 
ten or eleven at farthest. I 
sympathize with the father who 
asked his daughter’s caller if he 
would accept him as a substitute, 
and let the girl go to bed.” 

“Aside from the attractions of 
Miss Sibyl, I think some persons 
find it difficult to know how to 
go as well as when to go,” said 








for the occasion, had assumed 
the character of maid, out of 
sheer goodness of heart and devotion to her friend. 

“T really needed her moral support,” explained 
Rose, “for I will now confess that I was quite possessed 
by ‘stage fright’ at the prospect even of this simple 
little affair. I ‘entertain’ so rarely and go so little 
into society that at the mature age of thirty-three 
I am foolish enough to be shy and afraid of people,— 
even of you, until you arrived.” 

Her self-scorn was tragic. 

‘I found myself quite unmanageable in that respect 
when I first came to New York,” said Chatterbox, 
sympathetically. “I felt that everybody was looking 
at me and noticing that I was not at ease.” 

“Extremes meet,”’ said Madame Heartsease. “‘Curi- 
ously enough it is the modest, self-depreciatory ones 
that think that attention is focussed upon them. It 
would save their feelings if they knew human nature. 
There is more kindliness of judgment than they im- 
agine, and on the other hand people are very self- 
centered and give but cursory notice to any who aie 
not of such importance in 
their eyes as to draw their 
thoughts from their own 
personal interests.”’ 

“T think that the very 
best way to get over self- 
consciousness and _ forget 
one’s self, when in society, 
is to know the social code.” 
—I offered this weighty bit 
of wisdom,—‘“‘ Ignorance of 
the conventions and of what 
is expected of us makes us 
awkward necessarily. We 
can not forget ourselves if 
we are uncertain whether 
we should rise or not, when 
aman is presented to us, or 
if we are expected to shake 
hands with him or should 
fail in cordiality—even in 
politeness,—if that courtesy 
were omitted. The per- 
petually recurring problem 
keeps one in hot water.” 

“Alternate hot water and 
cold douches!” amended 
Rose Madden, feelingly. ‘I 
think that to this day I rise 
when a man is presented— 
at my age one is grateful 
for small favors!—and hold 
out my hand to him as well 
as to a woman,—though I 





*** After church he walks home with her’”’ 


Madame Heartsease. “The 
easiest way to take one’s leave, 
I think, is to rise when one is the speaker. Then, if 
the hostess protests, ‘I really must go,’ or some such 
brief remark suffices.” 

“T should like to know what to say when one is 
casually introduced to a stranger,—man or woman. 
That is one of my moments of agony,” said Rose 
Madden. “I regard this tribunal as competent to 
settle all my difficulties and here is my opportunity. 
Madame Croesus belongs to the fashionable world 
and knows its ‘dernier crt.’ (Pardon the French, it slips 
out sometimes, though I know that mixed languages 
are no longer admitted as in good taste.) Madame 
Heartsease belongs to the old régime when courteous. 
manners were the heritage of gentlefolk, Chatterbox, 
as a newcomer has been observing and little escapes 
her eyes, anyway, and Gladys has an habitué of the 
beau monde for a brother and hears his strictures—” 

“T spare you,”’—I interrupted,—‘ the search for my 
credentials, as my turn comes next! I suppose you 
know that ene incurs ridicule now by saying, ‘ Pleased 
to meet you,’ at an intro- 
duction, because the phrase 
is so hackneyed; but it was 
a nice convenient little lie 
and saved thinking.” 

“Yes,” agreed Madame 
Croesus, “we are more 
truthful but less courteous. 
Fortunately only common- 
places are expected.” 

“TI was impressed the 
other day with the fact that 
it is rather a gracious thing 
to open a conversation with 
a stranger under a friend’s. 
roof by saying something 
appreciative about the 
friend,” said Madame 
Heartsease. ‘A lady to 
whom my hostess presented 
me said as the latter with- 
drew, ‘I am always glad to: 
meet a friend of Mrs.—— 
I think she is an excep- 
tionally charming woman 
and I am sure of one point 
of sympathy with those 
who know her.’ Another 
time, a new acquaintance 
spoke of the beauty of the- 
house and praised the taste 
of the hostess.” 

“T suppose you will think 





= me quite an  ignoramus: 
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but I am always puzzled to know, after having attended 
. reception, whether I owe a party-call, or if the hostess 
owes return calls to all her guests,’”’ said Rose. ( 

“ After a large reception in honor of a débutinte or 
of some visiting friend,—particularly if it be held in 
the evening, -one should. call. Under other circum- 

starices it is not necessary, ’ said Madame Crcesus. 

‘““\ tea or reception,” said Heartsease, “is only the 
invitation of a hostess for all her friends to call upon 
her during the ame afternoon, and she is therefore in 
the debf of alf who respond in person; those who are 
represented only by their cards continue to owe the lady 
the courtesy of a call in recognition of her invitation.’ 

“TI am positively so shy that I send my card rather than 
attend a reception to which I am invited by anyone whom 





“Out of sheer goodness of heart” 





| donot know well. And then I have all sorts of tremors 
ver the after-call,—until I persuade myself that it is 
ot necessary to call after receptions,”’ said Rose. 
“But at a reception nothing is expected in the way 
f conversation,’ Madame Croesus expostulated. 
Your hostess tells you that she is glad to see you, and 
1en some new comer claims her and you pass on, walk 
irough the rooms looking for your friends and, failing 
» find any, pass out, taking French leave. A call upon 
stranger is more of an ordeal.” 
“7 tank.” Gladys spoke up, “that a very good way 
» tide oneself over that shy feeling, is to summon all 
uur powers of pleasing and determine to make your 
ystess like you. You can not help appearing more 
cable than if you just go because you owe a call, 
nd the effort to please is in itself interesting.” 
“My brother looks to me for guidance in his social 
Latte rs, and ] try not to look too much like a broken 
ed,” said Chatterbox, with a comical look. ‘He 
ints to ask a girl to go to the theater with him and 





Ss not want a chaperon; he says it spoils all the fun. 

: In Slumpington it is not the custom.” 

: “But in New York it is,’’—interrupted Madame 
reesus,—‘famong people who count themselves at 
| within the pale of soci ty. He must ask the mother, 

ter, or some woman relative of hers or his own, or a 
utual friend,—young married woman or elderly 
inster. In the latter cases he should ask another 
an, to talk to the chaperon and leave him free to 
evote himself to the young woman. He should secure 


e chaperon first conditionally upon the girl’s accept- 
e of his invitation, so that he may tell her who is to 
company them.” 

‘Must he have a carriage for them?” 

‘It depends upon them. In many case he could 
ke them in the street cars, if the weather is fine. At 
e theater he may precede his party or follow, after 
ving the tickets to the usher, and he takes the end seat 
fter the play he takes them to some good restaurant 
ra ‘bite’ perhaps.” 

“What would be a good supper,—not too costly?”’ 
“Raw oysters, or lobster in some form, a bird and 
ttuce or a salad alone, and an _ ice Or, he could 
erely suggest going in for an ice,—it is usually what 
rls care for most,’’ replied Madame Croesus, and then 
lded,—‘‘ If he wants a little supper he should go to 
e restaurant in advance,—in the afternoon or the 
y before. He sends for the head waiter, tells him 
at he wishes a table reserved, asks for a bill of fare 
d makes his selection at his leisure, writes out the 
enu, tips the head waiter—(fifty cents, perhaps,)— 
d may feel that his order will be properly carried 
t, and that he has appeared like one who ‘knows the 
j pes, —a thing dear to the heart of youth. After the 
( ipper he glances at the bill presented unobtrusively, 
; d gives the waiter a tip of about twenty-five cents 
r person. ‘That sort of entertaining is expensive for 
young man who is not wealthy, but there are times— 
id girls,—when nothing seems extravagant.” 
| “My brother was Asked by a girl to go to church 
ith her. He should call for her, of course, but where 
hould he sit in the pew when they — before the 
imily? Should he move up, and sit by the girl, or 
tep into the aisle, permitting her mother to pass in 
rst,—and perhaps her father?” 

“He should move up,” replied Madame Heartsease. 
\s the guest of the young woman, he should sit by her. 
nywhere but in church he should rise when her 
irents appear, but one tries to be as unobtrusive 
d quiet as possible there. Of course, after church, 
‘ walks home with the young girl. She asks him in 
r luncheon or dinner. If the tone of the invitation 
unds decidedly cordial, he may accept, but, if a little 
rfunctory, he may know that there is some reason 
hy he would be more welcome another time.’ 
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2 feet 6 inches wide, $ 5 
25 lbs 8.35 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 


4 feet 6 inches wide, : ; 
— 15.00) if you order of us by mail. 

















- - - show you a mattress with the ‘‘Osfer- 
Regular Sizesand Prices | yy"? name and label. That alone 
stands for mattress excellence the 
3 feet wide, 30 tbs. 10.00) world over. Be sure to look for 
3 feet 6 inches wide, J] 7Q| ov” name and trade-mark sewn on the 

— end. Mattress shipped, express paid 
by us, same day check is received, 


All 6 = 3 inches lo! 
E At 3 na Prepaid. OSTERMOOR & co. 
; Parts, so cents extra. | 134 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., 


attress 


lor it is built of the soft, springy, uazform Ostermoor sheets—and hand-laid in 
the tick. This insures, now and forever, a perfect resting-surface, conducive to + 
absolute relaxation, the most essential thing in sleep. 
is stuffed. Even an expensive hair mattress soon becomes saggy and bumpy. And think 
of sleeping over a decaying mass of animal matter, germ-laden and disease-breeding 
(proof of this point sent to doubters on request). 
are antiseptic and germ-proof—the tick may be removed and washed. Send for 


Our Free Book, “The Test of Time” 


It contains 136 pages of vital importance to any one who values health and long life, 
and the restful sleep that insures both. Your name and address on a postal will do. 

Try an Ostermoor for thirty nights free. 
we refund your money immediately and without question. 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2000 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; the highest grade merchant in every 
place. We were compelled to this move by the necessity of 
worthless imitations. The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity— 

be sure to ask ws who he is 


If it fails to satisfy in any particular, 


_ will The Hair Mattress STUFFED—not built 


in ap 


Impossible with any mattress that 


Ostermoor sheets of downy softness 


protecting the public against a deluge of 
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all about the real estate business. 








Our course of Correspondence Instruction in the Real Estate Business, teaches you how to 7 to tonne into a suc- 
cessful brokerage business without capital. Ihe study of our lessons need not interfere with your present work, 
Fortunes have been made in real estate by others. Why not by you? 
our instruction is suited to your field. The lessons are specially prepared by leadin 

»hase of the subject is thoroughly covered. A few months’ study of our course will give you a better practical 

snowledge of the business than could be gained in two years in a real estate office, 
profession is adapted for women as wellas men. Write to-day for our booklet 


It makes no difference where you are, 
Real Estate Experts. Every 


This dignified and —— 
‘M.” Mailed 


UNITED STATES REAL ESTATE CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
200 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


free. It will tell you 

































14 foot row boat, as 
illustrated. Complete 
with one pair oars @80.00. 








boat guaranteed, 


Mullins Pressed Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


Easier to Row—Absolutely Safe 


Made of pressed steel, with air chambers in each end like a life boat, 
Can't leak—crack —dry out or sink—lasta lifetime. Every 
The ideal boat for families—summer 

resorts—parks—boat liveries, etc. Strong—safe— 
¥ speedy. Write to-day for our large catalog of row 
boats, motor boats, hunting and boats. 
TheW H. Mullins Co., 105 Franklin 8t., Salem, 0. 














Classics for a Song 


Hundreds of the world’s best, at 1c to 15e. Big list free; by mail 
or of book and news dealers. 
** Bargains in Worth While Books,”’ big catalogue free. Any 
book ,enoees comes prices any where. 
deal Cyclopedia, one of the largest and latest made, and 
best x use of any at any price, at one-third the cost of any rival. 
64-page prospectus free. ention SUCCESS. 


ALDEN BROTHERS, Publishers, 405 Bible House N.Y City 








STAMMER 


“ADVI 


E-TO-STAMMERERS” 


WRITE Sor MY 200. GE BOOK 


F WILL TELL YOU HOW TO BE 
BENJ. N. BOGUE, 802 State 


ii 


ICKLY AND PERMANENTLY CURED 
fe Biig., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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|ea&Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


For broiled chops, 
steaks, cutlets, etc., 
no seasoning is re- 
quired, save butter 
and Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce. Add to the 
gravy one or two 
tablespoonsful of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
before pouring it 
over the meat. 


Tohn Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 








A NEW HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


A PORTABLE VIBRATOR 
Here is a little instrument—entirely new, with 
which you can get all the beneficial effects of 
massage by using it yourselfat home. The 
American Vibrator is nothing more or less 
than the very latest develepment of vibratory 
stimulation (massage as you've always 
called it) in shape of a portable instrument 
weighing less than 2% lbs. You attach it 
to any ordinary 
lamp socket and 
regulate it to 
suit yourself, 
The daily use of the 
American Vibrator 
will increase defi- 
elent cireulation— 
develop the muscles 
—remove vrinkles 
and facial blemishes 
and permanently 
beautify and pre. 
serve the complexion, 


GUARANTEED BY A NATIONAL BANK 













We will send you the American Vibrator, by express prepaid, 
and allow you to use it 30 days to proveits value, All we ask 
youtod o deposit the price of the instrument in the Wash- 


ington National Bank of St. Louis, during trial period, subject 
to your order. \f the Vibratorisn’tall it isrepresented to be 
and you are not entirely satisfied, just notify the bank and 
your deposit will be returned. Write to-day for free booklet. 


AMERICAN VIBRATOR COMPANY 
Dept. A, Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 














A handbook on Gas and Oil 
Engines, Freehand Drawing or 
Electric Wiring (cloth bound, 
64 to 96 pages, 7x9 inches in 


size), to every subscriber (be- 
fore May rst) to the TECHNICAL WORL 
standard monthly magazine of information along new and 
inspiring lines. Full of fascinating stories based on the ro- 
mances of invention and the possibilities of engineering. Send 
one dollar bill at our risk for full year’s subscription and 
free handbook. If not satisfied we will refund money and 
you may keep magazine and handbook for your trouble. 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE, Dept. 11, Chicago 


-LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as wood. 32 
page Catalogue free. Special Prices 
i} to Cemeteries and Churches. Address 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 369 Winchester, Ind. 
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APPLYING FOR A POSITION 


By HENRY C. WALKER, 


Vice President of the Boston Leather Binding Company 
PART ONE 


AS a business man of many years’ experience, em- 

ploying over a hundred people in various capaci- 
ties, I have noted in advertising for help, that, out of 
thousands of letters received in reply, only a very few, 
say two per cent., have been written in such a way as to 
attract favorable attention and secure an interview. A 
very much larger percentage of these very applicants 
were, no doubt, thoroughly capable of filling the position 
named, but they did n’t know how to go afterit. They 
had never been trained to write a good business letter, 
and their efforts went into the wastebasket; some less 
worthy person, who knew how to prepare his letter, 
gained the interview, and got the position. 

A few simple rules and suggestions on the proper 
methods to be used in replying to the usual help-wanted 
advertisements, it was thought, might be of benefit to a 
great many. The results obtained from an actual 
following out of these rules as a test were not only satis- 
factory but also in a way astonishing, showing that over 
ninety per cent. of the applicants who had followed 
these teachings were successful in getting favorable re- 
plies from the concerns addressed. 

In writing a letter of application for a position, always 
use plain, white, unruled letter heads of full sheet busi- 
ness size, writing or one side of the paper only. Don’t 
use stationery with a name die, monogram, or initial at 
the top; if you are a man it is effeminate, if you are a 
woman it is not business-like, and whatever it may be 
worth socially, it carries no weight whatever with the 
man of affairs in the business world. 


a * 


Never use hotel stationery. Few people who apply 
for positions are stopping at hotels. The writer has 
even received replies to help advertisements written on 
letterheads bearing the names of pool, billiard room, or 
bowling alley proprietors. It is, perhaps, needless to 
state that such letters were at once consigned to the 
wastebasket. 

When completed the letter should be folded twice, 
placed in a long, narrow, white commercial envelope of 
regular size, and carefully sealed. There are two rea- 
sons for doing this: first, the letter is more easily opened 
and read than if afterwards refolded twice across; and, 
second, it will stick out from the others received, attract- 
ing more attention, and very likely being taken hold of 
first, as promising more than the others at hand. 

Be very sure that both the letter sheet and envelope 
are scrupulously clean, and put the stamp straight in the 
upper right-hand corner, and not upside down. ‘The 
writer knows a certain Boston business man, who 
actually discharged a clerk in his employ for putting 
stamps on wrong side up. He said it indicated care- 
lessness. So much for little things. 

Unless you are applying for a position as bookkeeper, 
or some similar situation, where handwriting is to be a 
feature, it will be well for you to have your application 
typewritten. It is much more business-like, is more 
easily read, and here again you have the advantage, ex- 
cept in cases noted above, of your competitors. 

Unless you have once had the experience, you can not 
realize the immense amount of work involved in reading 
over perhaps several hundred letters from applicants 
for a certain position. It is not unusual for the head of 
the house, unless the place he wishes to fill is one of the 
greatest importance, to turn over the first reading of the 
letters to an assistant; here is where the clear and legible 
typewritten application gets in its work. Even if the 
general tone is, perhaps, less satisfactory than some of 
the others, its general appearance and the fact that its 
author took the pains to have it typewritten will often 
save it for a final examination by the head of the firm or 
department. Some salient feature may then strike his 
fancy, resulting in your getting a reply, whereas, if 
written with a pen, it would never even have reached 
his hands. 


- - 


It is a frequent thing for stenographers to write a 
letter along these lines, but very rarely has it seemed to 
occur to the applicant outside of this line of work to 
attemptit. Whenever I have received a letter so written, 
I have always given it the most careful attenticn. It is 
a good plan for the applicant, if unused tothe typewriter, 
to lay out his letter first by hand and then carry it to a 
public stenographer, who will typewrite it for a nominal 


sum. Remember, however, that a typewritten letter 
should always be signed in your handwriting. 

If you can not take advantage of the typewritten 
letter, be sure and use a good black ink, never an esthetic 
purple, green, or red, and make your writing as legible 
and the lines as horizontal as possible. Be very careful 
that all the words are correctly spelled. If there is any 
possible doubt about a word, consult a dictionary. If 
you should spell a word wrong the first time, write the 
whole letter over; a crossed-out word does n’t look well. 

It is a good plan to enclose postage for reply, but don’t 
doit by sticking a stamp in the corner of your letter sheet. 
The better way is to enclose a plain envelope addressed 
to yourself (typewritten address, if possible,) with a 
stamp neatly affixed in the upper right-hand corner. A 
small envelope that will easily go inside your own letter 
1s better than a large one which would have to be folded 

Always start a letter by giving the name of the place 
from which it is written, followed by the date, all in one 
line, in the upper right-hand corner. 

This should begin say two full inches from the top of 
the page, and far enough to the left to prevent crowding 
before the year is reached. To the left of this, one inch 
below it and one inch from the 4eft-hand edge of the 
paper, you should write the name of the firm to whom 
you are writing, or the initials or box number, if the name 
is not known, and, directly under this, beginning in the 
middle of the previous line, the address, if known. ‘This 
latter may seem superfluous, but it is a custom followed 
in all business houses. Then, returning to the left, di- 
rectly under the first letter of the name, and perhaps one 
inch below it, the term ‘“ Dear Sirs,” ‘‘ Dear Sir,” o1 
“Dear Madam,” as the case may be. Directly under 
the last letter of the above line, you may begin the actual 
composition of the letter itself. If you have followed 
directions carefully, you now have a lay-out similar to 
the following: BuFFALo, N. Y., January 1, 1906. 
Messrs. JONES & JONEs, : 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sirs: 

Replying to your advertisement for a steno- 
grapher, I can state that I have the following qualifi- 
cations for the position :— 

I am thirty years of age, a graduate of Burns’ Busi- 
ness College, and have had eight years’ experience in 
mercantile houses. 

I am accurate, speedy (take — words a minute,) and 
can operate any standard make of machine. 

Awaiting your early reply, I beg to remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mary A. CHILDs, 
23 Maple Avenue. 
a os 

Leave a generous margin at the left-hand side, keeping 
the lines of the whole letter, with the exception of the 
one following ‘“ Dear Sir,”’ on a line with the beginning 
of the firm’s name, except where paragraphs occur. It 
is also a good plan to leave a margin of half an inch at 
the right of the page all the way down, as this adds neat- 
ness to its general appearance. 

Try to space out the words at the right of your letter 
so as to make asolid and not a ragged or saw-edge down 
the page. 

It is the expression of your thoughts and the descrip- 
tion of your qualities which are of the gravest importance, 
and on which you are most likely to stand or fall. 

First of all, here are a few don’ts:— 

Don’t say “Gentlemen” in beginning your letter. 
It ’s a bit strained. Use the terms “‘ Dear Sirs,” “‘Sir,’’ 
or ‘‘Madam,”’ as the case may be. 

Don’t say, as agreat many do, “Having seen your 
advertisement in the morning ‘Herald,’ I take the liberty 
of replying,” etc., etc. Remember that the advertiser 
knows you saw it there without being told, and you are 
not taking “liberties” in replying to a notice which he 
paid to have printed. 

Don’t, DON’T, DON’T say, “I feel that Iam capable 
of accepting this position,” etc. You wouldn’t have 
answered it if you had n’t, and the advertiser doesn’t 
care how you feel, anyway. Cut out all your feelings 
and impressions and give reasons, real reasons, good 
ones, why he should hire you. 

Remember you are trying to sell of lease certain quali- 
ties you possess for a stated price or rental. You never 
heard a good horse trader say, in trying to dispose of a 
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horse, ‘I feel that this horse is capable of pleasing you.” 
He rather tells you his age, his weight, and what par- 
ticular qualities he possesses that he imagines you, asa 
probable customer, are looking for. So just start in 
without any useless explanations, and tell why, from 
your past experience, you are qualified to take the “job.” 

Don’t waste a single word. 

Do n’t make one long jumble of your letter. Use fre- 
quent paragraphs. A paragraph is what “hits out” 
strong and makes the recipient ‘take notice.” 

Don’t write too long a letter; one sheet if typewritten, 
two if by hand, will suffice under ordinary circumstances. 

It takes a mighty interesting writer to hold the 
attention of the average business man for any length of 
time between the hours of nine and five o’clock in these 
days. 

Remember that most of the letters he will receive 
from other applicants will be very much alike in general 
characteristics; if you can employ a little originality of 
form it may be appreciated. 
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The following is in effect a copy of a letter the 
writer once received in answer to an ‘‘ad.” for a shipper, 
which might be followed in its general terms with 
success, no matter what the position offered was. It is 
but fair to say I answered this letter and the young man 
proved to be a good investment. 


Dear Sirs: 
Replying to your advertisement, I beg to 
state my qualifications as follows: 
Age, 24. 
Birth, American. 
Habits, good; I neither drink nor use tobacco. 
Education, high school graduate. 
Disposition, cheerful; short hours no object. s a 
Experience, (Here give a concise list of previous of Pu 1¢ pproval | 
places held, with reasons for leaving each.) | 
Salary expec ted, at start, ten dollars per week. [ 
Very truly yours, 
io a re 
Address 
References:............- 





The Great American Public has expressed its 
enednchess sce vak tet on ons Confidence in The Prudential again, and in the Prac- 


tical American Way, not by words, but by deeds. 


The beauty of this letter is the terse, concise, and 
clear definition of the applicant’s qualifications, without 


. e 
unnecessary talk. It was an oasis in the desert of medi- The Increase In insurance In Force 
ocre letter writing. I think you will find that a letter e 
similarly draughted will obtain you an interview nine in 1905 was over 
times out of ten, without regard to the kind of position O H d d d Thi Milli D 
you are seeking. Another thing of the utmost import- ne unare an irteen HWiion ollars 
ance in business to-day is accuracy, the ability to do a 
thing right the first time. If you have this qualification 
H I might almost say talent,—come right out in your 


Suppose you Inquire for a Policy Suitable to Yourself. You May be 
oa =e etinctl "yd lt Surprised How Little It Will Cost. Write Your Name and Address on the 
> pail sondage, J age ao i cea Margin of this Advertisement and Send for a Plan of Home Protection and t 
once, and then develop it when you get the position. An Saving that will Interest you. 

honest man who is accurate is a find not to be despised, . . ° 

ant dt a ahas aes os 2 Ge Write Now, While You Think of It. Dept. 33 


Don’t be afraid to speak about it in your application. 


} 

, 

seis’ * 

Another thing to feature in your letter is your reliabil- 
ity. Every one wants a reliable man or woman, one he } 
1 

' 


can depend on and trust. Let me give you right here 
the six greatest characteristics that are most appreciated INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

in the business world to-day. Here they are, and do n't 

forget them: : 7 Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 

Honesty, knowledge, industry, responsibility, accu- JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
racy, and loyalty. 

I would n’t use the term “honesty” in writing the 
application letter, for that quality you are supposed to 
possess as a matter of course, and a reference to it might 
seem overdoing a good thing; but here is a sentence 
you can take bodily out of this article and put into your 
letter, which will strengthen it materially. You can 

' say, “I am reliable, industrious, and accurate in my 
work, and can prove myself loyal to my employer's 

r interests at all times.” 

t If any one had ever written me a letter containing this 

t phrase, I should have been strongly tempted to interview 

- the applicant, even if he or she had “fallen down” ina 
number of other ways in the general written statements. 














































































c [ 70 be continued.) | 
: % * 
. , 
P He Did n't Know 
? SEVERAL years ago, when Theodore Roosevelt, 
Junior, son of the President, was about to start A REASON WHY IT RESTS 
away to a boarding school, he was asked by a friend 
: of his father what he intended to do when he grew up The Foster Ideal or ‘‘400’’ Spring Bed is constructed on unique, 
to be aman. patented lines. Each coil spring acts independently, compressing 
“T haven’t chosen a profession yet,” replied Theo- > ) sufficiently to conform to every curve of the body. Springs — 

J dore, ‘and don’t know what particular line of work I bearing no weight remain in shape, thus Preventing the 5 4 
y hall take up, but I do want to be great, like papa.” ae : “hammock effect”? so objectionable in other beds. The upper Reeves. 

Tr Quite different is the case of the son of Massachusetts’ tier of springs Carries all the weight of light persons; the central 
‘i governor at that time. This boy was called on by his metal strips prevent any side wabbling, and distribute the weight 
teacher to give the names of the governors of all the of heavy persons over the lower tier. A boon to invalids and people 

q New England States. When he came to Massachu- troubled with sleeplessness. Busy men who must crowd a whole | 
. etts he balked. night’s rest into a few hours, waste no time “‘thrashing’’ on this ; 
Pee “Why, don’t you know who is the governor of “easiest spring bed.’? Write for our free booklet con: 
“ Massachusetts?” asked the teacher, and the lad again taining some Wide Awake Facts About Sleep. 

a iesitated. ; 

rd “Why, your own father is governor of Massachusetts; Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., ith ten Geen tale tae: 

, lid n’t you know that?” ; ; 
li- “Wal, he told me he was,” replied the boy, ‘but T .} This is on all 
= thought he was stringin’ me.” ba eed te oa = » 

| 
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LOOK FOR KODAK ON THE SPOOL END. 





The picture depends on 
the film, far more than on 
lens or on camera. 


“KODAK 
FILM 


has 20 years of experience 
behind it—it is not in the 
experimental stage. 

Make sure that you get the 


Kodak Film by 
examining the spool end. 


genuine 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


’ fs Sone Rochester, N. Y. 


The Kodak City. 























DEAFNESS. 


‘¢ The Morley Phone’ 


\ miniature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible. easily ad 
justed and entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low sounds and 
whispers plainly heard. Over 
fifty thousand sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. There are but 
few cases of deafness that cannot be 
benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


MORLEY COMPANY 
Dept. P, 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 


wanurscturck GLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 
Made as ordered in any way or material. 
- liere is an illustration of what we can do 
for those purchasers wishing to econo- 
By mize. Kither of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two colors 
and showing any letters or numerals, but 
not more than shown in illustration. 
x Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 
Ster, Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREI aborate new eatalog, telling all s 
other styles tand silver. Satisfaction gu 
Cellu ttons and Ribbon Badges a 
prices. § lesigns and estimates free. 


Bastian B 21-B, So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


| Gan Help You MakeMoney 


NOTHING PAYS LIKE SUCCESS IN WRITING 
FICTION—Ic. to 5c. A WORD. 


We sell and syndicate stories and book MSS. 

on commission; we criticise and revise them. 

Story-Writing and Journalism taught by 

mail. Our free booklet. ‘Writing for Profit,”’ 

tells how. Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

































SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Editor's Chat 


Laughter as an Aid to Digestion 


NOtHING else will take the place of good cheer and 
laughter at meals or at any other time in the home. 
There is a vital connection between amiability and 
digestion,—between good cheer and assimilation. 
Laughter is the best friend the liver has, and depres- 


sion, or melancholia, its worst enemy. Numerous 
experiments have shown that mirth and cheerfulness 
stimulate the secretion of the gastric juices, and are 
powerful aids to digestion. Yet, knowing this, many 
of us sit as gloomy and absorbed at the table as ata 
funeral. In many homes, scarcely a word is spoken at 
meals, outside of requests for an article of food. 

The meal hour ought to mean something besides 
supplying a mere animal function. The bell which 
calls the family to the table ought to be the signal for 
a good time generally, when all cares should be 
thrown off and everybody appear at his best. It 
ought to signalize the time for mirth and laughter. 
It ought to be looked forward to by the members of 
the family as the recess or nooning is looked forward 
to by pupils in school, as a let-up from the strenuous 
life. 

I have sat at tables in families where several of the 
members had dyspepsia, and I did not wonder at it, 
for they swallowed a bit of dyspepsia with every 
mouthful of food. One constantly heard remarks 
like this: “‘I know I have no business to eat this. It 
always hurts me and I know it will half kill me, but 
I like it.” These people invite indigestion by accom- 
panying each mouthful of food to the stomach with a 
fear of trouble. This fear suppresses the secretion of 
the gastric juices, dries up the one follicles, and in- 
a the very thing they dread. It is the thing we 
fear that we attract. 

There is very little dyspepsia, very little complaint 
of indigestion, in families which indulge in jollity and 
fun at the table. It is in the gloomy, melancholy 
family,—in the home where the children wear long 
faces,—that old age is stamped on the features of the 
young man and the young woman; where there is 
bickering and worrying and faultfinding,—it is there 
dyspepsia holds sway. 

I know a family every member of which looks for- 
ward to the reunion at meals as the pleasantest occa- 
sion of the day. No one is allowed to come to the 
table with a long face or to retail his troubles; but, on 
the contrary, each is expected to bring sunshine and 
good cheer,—to come with his best humor and his 
brightest and wittiest sayings. 

Some of the most delightful times in my life have 
been spent at this table, and many a time have I been 
present when some one of the younger people would 
be obliged to leave the room because of fits of laughter 
which he could not control. There is no dyspepsia 
here, no liver trouble in this family, no melancholia. It 
is a place where all care and anxiety have to get out. 

I have visited in other homes where the members of 
the family would come to breakfast with long faces, 
stretching, gaping, discontented, surly, and cross. 
Everybody seemed tired and disgusted or had some 
tale of woe or trouble to tell. When conversation took 
the place of the gloomy silence, it was depressing. 
Nobody made an effort to say anything pleasant; no 
one tried to be cheerful or to look agreeable. 

If the meal hour were more generally looked for- 
ward to as a joyful occasion,—as the best kind of 
mental recreation,—as a chance for the brightest con- 
versation, for humor, and for mental exercise and re- 
freshening,—as an opportunity for a mental bath and a 
good time generally,—there would be much more hap- 
piness and much less crime and misery in the world. 

There is no medicine for the stomach and liver like 
laughter and fun generally at meals. Nothing else 
will upset the liver so quickly as gloom, worry, or 
mental trouble of any kind. ‘There is nothing else to 
which it responds so readily as good cheer and real 
sideshaking laughter. 

No one can be happy or do the work of a real man 
when his liver is torpid or disturbed, and no liver can 
be normal when the mind is troubled or worried. No 
other organs sympathize so quickly with the condition 
of the thought as the liver and the gastric glands. 
They refuse to work if there is trouble at headquarters. 

If people only knew the effect of mirth upon the 
liver and the gastric juices,—if they only knew that it 
is more effective than any medicine that can be found 


at any apothecary’s shop, or at any health resort,— 
they would encourage it in every way. Cheerfulness 
in the family, generally, and mirth at the table, partic- 
ularly, would save half the doctor’s bills, besides pro- 
moting happiness and insuring harmony. 


* * * 


How To Cure Peculiarities 


[Axy people become morbid in dwelling upon the 
thought that they are peculiar in some respect. 
Some of these people think they have inherited certain 
tendencies or peculiarities from their parents and are 
always looking for their appearance in themselves. 
Now this is just the way to make them appear, for what 
we encourage in the mind or hold there persistently we 
draw to us. So these people continually increase the 
evil by worrying about it and dwelling upon its sad 
effects on themselves. They become sensiiive about 
real or imaginary idiosyncrasies. They never like to 
speak of or hear of them, and yet the consciousness that 
they possess them takes away their self-confidence and 
mars their achievement. 

Most of these peculiarities are usually imaginary or 
are exaggerated by imagination. But they have been 
nursed and brooded over so long that they become 
real to the sufferers. 

The remedy lies in doing precisely the opposite,— 
dwelling on the perfect qualities and ignoring any possi- 
ble shortcomings. If you think you are peculiar, form 
a habit of holding the normal thought. Say to yourself, 
“T am not peculiar. The idiosyncrasies that disturb 
me are not real. I was made in the image of my Maker, 
and a Perfect Being could not make imperfections, 
hence the imperfections I think I have can not be real, 
as the truth of my being is real. There can be no ab- 
normalities about me unless I produce them in thought, 
for the Creator never gave them to me. He never gave 
me a discordant note, because He is Harmony.” 

If, you hold this thought persistently in mind, 
you will forget what seems abnormal to you; it will 
soon disappear and you will regain your confidence 
just by becoming convinced that you are not much 
unlike other people. 

Shyness sometimes becomes a disease; but it is a 
disease of the imagination only, and can_ be easily 
overcome by driving the thought of it out of the 
mind and holding the opposite thought,—by one’s just 
making up his mind that he is not being watched by 
everybody and that people are too busy about their 
own selfish aims and ambitions to be observing him 
all the time. 

x * 


An Ambition for Large Things 


“ GECURI a large congregation; let this be the first 

thing,’ was Henry Ward Beecher’s motto when 
he started out to preach in his little church in Law- 
renceburg, Kansas. 

As a young man he had an ambition to do great 
things. He had no desire to have a little church and 
to settle down as one of a thousand country pastors. 
“Secure a large congregation.” This motto was an 
inspiration to him to do his best. He believed he 
could do a greater amount of good preaching to a 
large number of people than to but a few. 

This ambition not to be satisfied with little things 
is characteristic of men of great fiber, and it had a 
great deal to do in shaping Beecher’s career. If he 
had had an ordinary ambition, he never would have 
been the power in the world that he was,—he never 
would have become one of the first preachers in the 
world. A stream can not rise higher than its fountain- 
head. 

Few people realize how the ambition affects the life. 
If that is small and narrow, the life will also be nar- 
row and rutty. Nothing else causes the mind to expand 
like a constant effort to reach up to something beyond. 
It is the perpetual effort to attain the ideal that en- 
larges the whole life. The moment the ambition begins 
to wane, or tends to become sordid or selfish, the indi- 
vidual begins to shrivel. 

If you have an ambition for large things and do 
your ‘best to attain them, you will be a much larger, 
much more complete man, even if you fall a little be- 
low your aim, than you would if you said to yourself, 
‘What is the use to try todo such great things? I 
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FOOD HELPS 
In Management of R. R. 





Speaking of food a railroad man says: 

“My work puts me out in all kinds of weather, 
subject to irregular hours for meals, and compelled to 
eat all kinds of food. 

“For 7 years I was constantly troubled with indi- 
gestion, caused by eating heavy, fatty, starchy, greasy, 
poorly cooked food, such as are most accessible to 
men in my business. Generally each meal or lunch 
was followed by distressing pains and burning sensa- 
tions in my stomach, which destroyed my sleep and 
almost unfitted me forwork My brain was so muddy 
and foggy that it was hard forme to discharge my 
duties properly. 

“This lasted till about a year ago, when my atten- 
tion was called to Grape-Nuts food by a newspaper 
ad., and I concluded to try it. Since then I have used 
Grape-Nuts at nearly every meal and sometimes be- 
tween meals. We railroad men have little chance to 
prepare our food in our cabooses and I find Grape- 
Nuts mighty handy for it is ready cooked. 

“To make a long story short, Grape-Nuts has made 
a new man of me. I have no more burning distress in 
my stomach, nor any other symptom of indigestion. I 
can digest anything so long as I eat Grape-Nuts, and 
my brain works as clearly and accurately as an 
engineer’s watch, and my old nervous troubles have 
disappeared entirely.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville” in pkgs. 
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$§000" Pin 
$20,000 

e parned by one Chicago graduate |: ast November, Another in 

North Dakota made over $8,000 the first year after taking 

our course, Hundreds of others are successful and we will 

be pleased to send you their names. This proves you can 

make money inthe REAL ESTATE BUSINES 

We want to teach you by mail the best Business on earth 
(REAL ESTATE, GENERAL BROKERAGE, AND IN 
SU Rk ANCE) and he lp you to make a fortune 

Sy our system you can make money in a fe w weeks with 
out interfering with your present occupation, 

All graduates appointed special representatives of leading 
real estate companies. We furnish them lists of readily sala 
ble properties, co-operate with them, and assist them toa 
quick success, 

The largest fortunes were made in Real Estate. There is no 

etter opening to-day for ambitious menthan 
the Keal Estate Business. 

The opportunities in this business con- 

stantly increase, as proven by a glance at 

the newspapers and magazines. Every 
business man engaged in or e xpecting 
to engage in the Keal Estate Business 
should take this course of instruction. 
It will be of great assistance to per- 
sons in all lines of business, espec- 
jially those dealing or investing in 
real estate 
Our FREE BOOK will tell you 
how you can make a suecess in this 
wonderful business. A postal card 
will bring it. 
H. W. CROSS, Pres. The Cross Co. 
306 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


Motion Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in- 
struction Book and ‘‘Business Guide” tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters,etc. Humvrous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
aman with a donige money toshow in churches, 

ol he lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 pot over $100 per night. Others 
lo it, why not you? It : easy ; — to us 
and we'll tell y« »u how. talogue free 


\MUSEMENT SUPPLY C0., 455 Chemical Bork ‘Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 





overnment Positions 


were made to Civil Service places 
39,427 en. during the past year. Excellent 
portunities for young es Each year we instruct by mail hun- 
reds of persons who pass these examinations and receive appoint- 
ents to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a position 
this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, ae 
ates, places for holding examinations, and questions recently usec 
y the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


» WHY 








A TO) LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 


WHEN | WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK-KEEPER »2« <2" 


in SIX WEEKS for @33 or REFUND MONEY! Fairenough? 
Distance and experience immaterial. I find POSITIONS, too, 
EVERYWHEKE, FREE, Placed pupil Jan. 9, at 875 Weekly. 
Perhaps | can place you, too! Have 8,303 yoy oy 
SAVE THIS AND WRITE, 
J.H. GOODWIN, Expert accountant, 
Room 866, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper Press 
$18. Money maker, saver. All easy, printed 
Write to factory for catalogue of presses, 


type, paper, cards, e 
THE PRESS CO. hs MEKIDEN, CONN. 














shall only make myself discontented and unhappy if I 
do not achieve them.” 

I do not believe in being over-ambitious, with in- 
flated ideas of what we can do, but I do believe in 
doing the largest thing that is possible to us. 

Supposing, for instance, that John Wanamaker had 
listened to his doubts of his ability to do great things, 
—had hesitated and taken heed of his caution, which 
said, ‘Don’t be in too much of a hurry; don’t take 
too great risks!”” If he had never dared to branch out 
for himself, would he have been what he is to-day?” 

The best way to get great results out of yourself is to 
expect great things,—to demand great thingsof yourself. 


* * * 


Making the Most of Leisure 


"[ HE moment a young man ceases to think of his lack 

of opportunities, resolutely looks his conditions in 
the face, and resolves to change them, he lays the cor- 
ner stone of a solid career. Even if he must go slow, 
he will go far. Such a young man, thirty years ago, 
suddenly discovered that by using in study, in an or- 
derly way, the quarter and haif hours he spent on rail- 
road trains and ferryboats, these odds and ends of 
time might be made of untold value. By putting them 
together he managed to pick out of them a fine edu- 
cation. To utilize these precious hours and make 
them as valuable as if they formed a continuous period 
of time, he made a plan for the work of each day and 
had such material on hand that he could turn every 
quarter of an hour to account. 

This young man wanted to know German. He 
bought a German grammar, a phrase-book, and a few 
simple German stories. He would keep a book in his 
pocket and glance at it at every opportunity. In a 
little while it became very interesting. He was soon 
reading easy German, and in less than a year he had 
the language so well in hand that he took up Spanish. 
He became engrossed in the study of languages as an 
occupation for his leisure. He found it extremely en- 
joyable and profitable. Every language learned was an 
open door to advanced studies. Ina few years he was 
reading German, French, Spanish, and Italian fluently 
and with keen enjoyment. In the meantime his busi- 
ness advancement had been rapid. His studies had 
not only given him an education but had also helped 
him to advance in practical affairs by clearing, sharp- 
ening, and training his mind. 

A clear understanding of the possibilities which live 
in spare time is a prominent quality of the man w - 
does things. He wastes no time in dreaming of wha 
he would do if he could go to college or travel or have 





command of long periods of uninterrupted time. He 
is not guilty of evading the possibilitics of his career by 
shielding himself behind adverse conditions. 

Thousands in our country have become highly culti- 

vated men and women by utilizing odds and énds of 
time. ‘They have ope ned wider the door of opportu- 
nity, broadened their outlook on life, and entered new 
worlds of science, literature and art,—worlds which 
are barred to the ignorant. 

Wisdom will not open her doors to those who are not 
willing to pay the price of admission. She will not 
sell her jewels for money, but will give them to every 
poor boy or girl who yearns and works for her. 


* * * 


It Takes Courage to Change 


YT takes courage to strike out into new ficlds on a mere 
conviction that one can do a certain thing, or is fitted 
for it. It takes courage to’get out of one’s beaten track 
and launch into untried paths, no matter how tempting 
they may be. If the new field is more pretentious than 
the one we are already in, and presents more difficult 
problems and duties, it requires especial courage to make 
the change. It takes courage to start out even when one 
hears the call, when there is a possibility of having to 
turn back and be laughed at, or to receive stinging criti- 
cism. It takes courage to give up a salary which enables 
one to support an aged parent, or to help a dependent 
brother or sister, and to enter untried fields which for 
some time may not offer any reward, while one must still 
strugyle to fulfill his moral obligations. 

There is, however, only one thing to do when you find 
that you have made a mistake in your calling, and that is 
to correct it as soon as possible. If you can not get out of 
your uncongenial position at once, you can perhaps make 
a hobby of the thing you long to do, until you get sufficient 
experience in it to make your change, as the writer did. 
He began writing every spare moment during the slack 
hours of the day, making notes of important things that 
came to him, and writing them out at night. He worked 
ten years in this cramped, unsatisfactory way, until he 
made a complete change from a business to a literary 
career. 

It is no easy matter, indeed, when one has reached ma- 
turity, especially if there are others dependent on him, to 
change his occupation or profession. One must think 
many times before giving up a certainty for an uncertainty, 
a salary or sure income for an expectation. It calls for 
moral courage and strength of will and purpose to brave 
criticism and ridicule and the risk of failure, but for the 
one who is sure he has discovered his real bent,—if he 
would do his best in life,—there is no choice but to make 
a change. 









































Always Right 


DETROIT 
ATTOMARINE 
MOTOR 


NEW MODEL 1906 

The uncertaifity of running is all taken out jn 
the building. The breakdown habit has been over- 
come by following scientific lines of construction 
proven by practice to be correct. We take no chances 
or allow any guesswork to enter into their makeup. 

All materials are tested for soundness and strength 
on a testing machine and the engines warranted to 
do all we claim for them. We are making 10,000 
Auto- Marine Gasoline Engines this year, manufac- 
turing the motor complete from foundry to finished 
engine, not merely assembling parts made in various 
factories, and that is why we are able to sell a first- 
class motor with a guarantee at 
1 1-2 H. P. $33.15. Engine only 
3 H.P., will develop 4 H. P., $44.00, Engine only 


—_ peg with full information, 1 to 
20 >. Motors, for the asking. 


DETROIT AUTO-MARINE CO. 
51 E. Congress Street, Detroit, Mich. 
The only builders of Auto-Marine Engines in the world. 











ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAFTING 


Young men desiring to fit themselves 
for puying positions as Architectural 
Draftsmen should fill out and send 
— advertisement to us to-day and 
receive our 200 page handbook 
(FRE . describing our ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAWING 
COURSE and over 60 others, including 
Mechanical, Steam 
Engineerin —— 
ing, Ventilation and P ‘am bin 
Architecture, Mechanical Dra 
ing. Telephony, Telegraphy, Tex- 
* tiles, etc. 


American School of Correspondence,Chicago, III. 


* Success-4-06 
Name 


Address— 


City & State 
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Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
~Y, No other machine can do it successfully for 
4 lack of original patents owned by us. No 
2, twist motion in our drive. No belt orswitch 
. No batteries whatever, for 
make and break or jump-spark. Water 
and dust- ee. F ally money rma eee 


29 Main St., Rectang Ind., U.S.A. 


OURNALISM 


Practical, paying newspaper work, writing 
special articles, etc. 

TAUCHT BY y MAIL... 
Instruction in personal charge 0 r. salior of 
Litchfield West, formerly managing edi' 
anenges Lost a. uecessful students 
where. Stu assisted to to positions. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 











NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
18-48 2nd Rat'l Bank Building, Washington, D.¢, 
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ur ideas best, every model in the 

cal list is correct in style, frs¢ of oll. 

id exactly the same outlines in the 

being built to order by the 
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The Place of Water in Our Diet 


By EMMA E. WALKER, M.D. 


Qk favorite professor at the medical school, in 

anticipating the time when we should practice, 
used to amuse his classes by telling them how to manage 
future patients. He said, “If a man comes to you and 
asks if you would not advise a certain medicated water 
for his use, always reply, ‘Certainly, certainly,—a most 
excellent water for ‘ee trouble!’ Then, in an aside 
to us, he would add, “Let him drink it if he wants to. 
It ’s pure water and ‘that ’s the essential point. People 
are not in the habit of drinking too much water.” 

At our dining table I find it interesting to watch the 
water glasses of the different individuals. Some of 
these are ‘left unfilled during the entire meal, while 
other are replenished from time to time. These 
water glasses are merely an illustration of the varied 
theories held by people in general. To drink or not 
to drink at meals is a problem of universal interest. 
The importance of the answer depends far more upon 
the manner of drinking than it does upon the act itself. 


- 


Some dieticians say that the drinking of fluids at meals 
dilutes the gastric juice, and thus retards digestion. 
But this statement is subject to modifications. If the 
stomach is in good condition it is able to absorb excess 
of liquid rapidly, so that the proper consistence of its 
contents is maintained. If one has a stomach so weak 
that it is not able to do this, then too much liquid should 
be guarded against. When we decry the use of water 
at meals for well people we often forget the fact that 
liquid food is given to the sick on account of its easy 
digestion. However, water should be swallowed by 
itself. It should not be used for the purpose of ‘‘ wash- 
ing down” solid food. After properly masticating the 
food in the mouth, one may feel at liberty to drink as 
his desire dictates. 

On the last day of a visit which I made this fall in a 
little hamlet which nestles in the foot-hills of the 
Alleghenies, I heard my usually active hostess slowly 
hobbling down the stairs to the breakfast room. She 
was in despair over her gouty heel, and as we sat at 
our repast we talked over her,condition from various 
points of view. She went carefully over the details of 
her diet and really it did seem as if she had little left 
on her list. She took no sweets, she took no coffee, 
and so on, throughout the usual category. ‘Do you 
drink plenty of water,” I asked her. She assured me 
that she did, but after threshing out the subject we 
finally concluded that this was the very element in her 
diet which was doing the most harm. For the water 
of that region although clear and sparkling, was very 
hard, and full of lime. Soft water is a solvent of solids 
which need to be eliminated from the body to prevent 
auto-intoxication, that is, self-poisoning. But, when 
the water that we drink is already saturated with solids 
it can not dissolve others. Such water also has the 
disadvantage of introducing into the body a super- 
fluity of just what sufferers from gout and rheumatism 
are trying to get rid of. 

All such patients, as well as those who suffer from 
kidney troubles, ought to drink water freely. For in 
this latter trouble not only the watery but also the solid 
constitutents of the kidney secretions are increased in 
this way. ‘ " 

When the stout individual asks for advice concerning 
water drinking no hard and fast rule can be laid down 
for him. While in one-‘‘system”’ water is limited to 
five ounces—a small glassful,—three times a day, 
other authorities regard certain beverages, and some 
of these in quantity, as beneficial in obesity. It is 
stated that the use of mineral waters increases weight. 
Those physicians who allow their stout patients only 
a little fluid do so on the principle that one can not 
overeat if he takes no liquid at me sals. Those who ad- 
‘vise plenty of fluid have in mind the fact that by this 
method tissue changes are increased, the fat cells are 
broken down, and the waste products are more easily 
carried out of the body, instead of being heaped up, 
here and there, in undesired hillocks. 

Observation bears out the statement that stout 
people generally drink a great deal of water,—while 
many who are in need of it are inclined to take small 
quantities. The ove srworked “exception,” however, is 
always in evidence, for, even w hile I write, a friend tells 
me of an acquaintance, slender even to gauntness, who 
drinks on the average from eight to ten glasses of water 
at a meal. Her health is apparently perfect. 





Personal idiosyncrasy must be treated as kindly here 
as in all questions of daily living. 

A common estimate of the amount of water that 
should be taken daily between meals is three pints. 
Here again the personal equation has to be considered. 
Some prefer hot water especially in the morning, before 
breakfast, while others cling to the cool draught. Luke- 
warm water is not a favorite beverage for it almost in- 
variably causes nausea. One of the great advantages 
of water drinking before breakfast is its cleansing effect 
on the mucous membranes of the digestive tract. With 
a little salt added, the mucus which has accumulated 
overnight will be easily dissolved and the lining of the 
stomach and intestines will be left fresh and free to do 
their work with vigor. I remember a doctor once tell- 
ing me that a mucous-coated intestine was as inefficient 
for taking care of foodasa tin tube. Cold water—this 
does not mean iced water,—is considered by some 
better than hot, in cases of constipation. It tones up 
the digestive organs. ‘Taken in moderate quantities 
and frequently throughout the day, it flushes the stomach 
and intestines, and improves the appetite. It also 
stimulates the liver, the kidneys, the heart, and the skin. 
One of the well-known causes of constipation is a de- 
ficiency of water. A friend asked me one day if I 
would like a prescription for constipation for which 
her brother had paid ten dollars to a specialist. Natu- 
rally, I declared my willingness to hear it. The direc- 
tions were to drink a glass of water with a teaspoonful 
of salt in it on arising in the morning, following this in 
fifteen minutes by a glass of plain water. In many 
cases this acts like a charm. 

+ a 


In favor of hot water one must admit that it is a 
better solvent than cold. In the case of the weak or the 
old it is an excellent tonic. A drink of hot water is 
advised for one who is about to take a cold plunge 
The benefits do not depend upon an essential raising of 
temperature, but because hot drinks are quickly ob- 
sorbed and added to the blood. They also favor per- 
spiration, and, in certain cases, they aid expectoration. 
One of our leading dieticians has performed some ex- 
tremely valuable and _ interesting experiments on 
patients in order to find out the real effect on the tem- 
perature of drinking hot liquids and cold liquids. 
He has discovered that if either is taken in moderation 
there is little difference in their local effect upon the 
contents of the stomach, for, as he says, ‘Hot food is 
cooled and cold food is warmed in swallowing, and it 
may be said the hotter or the colder it is, the less likely 
it is to modify the rate of gastric digestion, for these 
extremes of temperature necessitate slow swallowing.” 

Of course, if one quickly bolts several tumblerfuls 
of iced water in succession, the stomach is cooled and 
digestion is retarded on account of the local reduction 
of temperature and the shock to the gastric nerves. 
But even these effects are not so great as are generally 
considered. As this same writer says, the body contains 
about fourteen pounds of blood whose average tempera- 
ture is nearly 100°F. All of this warm blood contin- 
ually circulates in turn through the digestive organs, so 
that a small quantity of cold liquid does not tend to 
have a serious effect. However, the stomach can not 
be constantly chilled without very evil effects, for diges- 
tion will be interfered with and, if such a condition is 
long kept up, it will bring about diseased states for 
which we can find no remedy. 

The common custom of taking hot foods and drinks 
in cold weather, and cold foods and drinks in warm 
weather is of long standing. Its foundation is more 
wsthetic than logical. Mental association is doubtless 
a factor here. Then, too, the temporary effect is more 
agreeable. ‘ * 

The various alkaline and mineral spring waters that 
are used either at or between meals act as a mild tonic. 
They may be either plain or “sparkling.”” Like plain 
soft water they are useful in preparing the digestive 
tract for food. An excess of effervescing waters, how- 
ever, is apt to give rise to flatulency, finally ending in 
dyspepsia. 

When the blood is not supplied with a sufficient 
quantity of water this fluid is drawn from the lymph 
spaces and tissues. The weight falls off quickly and 
the skin becomes withered. 

Man can exist without food much longer than he can 
live without water. 
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SECOND-HAND COBB 


By MICHAEL WHITE 


Illustrated by Arthur William Brown 


7% Mr. Coss the reason why Mrs. Cobb 

had set her heart on ‘a buggy and a 
horse was plain enough, although some- 
what inconsistent. Her brother-in-law, 
having prospered with his meat market, 
had taken to putting on style, and cut 
quite a figure driving his wife out behind 
a horse never connected with the shafts 
of a meat wagon. Finerty, the grocer, 
said, “‘It was an illigent sight, bedad!” 
but, in Mr. Cobb’s judgment, his circum- 
stances hardly warranted expenditure in 
unnecessary directions, particularly as his 
business did not run along in quite such 
fancy lines as a meat market. He argued 
that, while his brother-in-law had a posi- 
tion to maintain in the eyes of swell 
customers, he, as a dealer in second-hand 
goods, making his way with prudent cau- 
ticn, was under no such obligation to / 
society. When the time should come to 
enter a wider field, as the proprietor, Li 
perhaps, of a furniture emporium, he 
admi:ted that things’might be different, 
but for the present he could not see his 
way to a buggy and horse at all compar- 
ing with that of their fortunate meat- 
market relations. However, to humor 
Mrs. Cobb, he endeavored to effect a 
temporary compromise. 

“Tf it’s only a ride you want, Martha,” 
he said, ‘‘why, we can hitch up old Joe. 
He ain’t much to look at, but he can 
travel, all right, if he does limp a bit on 
his off hind leg.” 

Not without justification —in her own 
opinion, at any rate,—Mrs. Cobb waxed 
scornful. 

‘Hitch up old Joe,’ ” she retorted; “yes, 
that ’s about your limit of style, I guess 
but Jane’s husband has more pride than 
to see his wife riding out in one of his 
meat wagons. No, sir, you don’t jog- 
trot me around like an old cook stove or 


“ There were 
shades of feeling from 
surprise to panic” 
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a broken-down ice chest.” 
“But I didn’t mean 
proteste -d Mr. Cobb. 

I ’ve——” 

Mrs. Cobb interposed contemptuously. 

“That ’s it, second-hand everything, with us, from 
the carpet sweeper to the canary bird’s cage. It’s not 
a second-hand buggy I want, but a new one like Jane’s.” 

“Oh, well, if that ’s it,’ replied Mr. Cobb, lighting 
his pipe reflectively, ““when I open a bank you shall 
have it.’ 

Mrs. Cobb cast a rep ichful look upon her husband. 

if I wait for that it will be a long tir ne coming, but 

hy do n’t you get on 110re of a hustle? 

“*Hustle?’” interrogated Mr. Cobb. 

““Yes,—take more chances,—speculate. Why, Jane 
told me her husband bought a whole carload of chickens, 
the other day, and is going to keep them in cold storage 
until the price goes up, if he has to wait a year.” 

“But I do n’t deal in chickens,” argued Mr. Cobb. 

“Oh, pshaw!” exclaimed Mrs. Cobb, losing pa- 
tience. ‘‘Ain’t there other things to speculate in besides 
chickens? Why, I read of a second-hand man who 
went to an auction and bought an old valise for $2.00 
that was full of gold bonds. That’s what I call 

peculating.” 

“And suppose it had been full of nothing?” 

he cautious Mr. Cobb, paradoxically. 

“Well, he took chances and won out, 

etorted Mrs. Cobb. 

in automobile, now, 


exactly that,’ 
“There ’s a second-hand buggy 


asked 


anyway,” 
“I guess his wife could ride in 
if she ’d a mind to.” 


Mr. Cobb did not prolong the discussion, at the 


ioment; neither did he give his wife credit for an 
lea which promised something. 
re had been several calls, recently, 


hile to attend the next custom house 


he government. 


hich prevailed. 


rent, the next sale of Uncle 


ely purchasers. For the 


irios, he offered no bids; but, 


rr forty-five. 

\ dollar, forty-five; 
uctioneer, “ 
hen he added, 
tain diamonds or gold dust; 
ised if there were 
tates bonds in it. 


” 


a dollar, forty-five, 





As it happened, 
for second-hand 
unks, and it occurred to him that it might be worth 
sale, and see if 
could not pick up a bargain or two in that line from 
This, however, he kept to himself, 
merely remarking that, as long as he paid expenses, he 
vould prefer to run his own business, and that, in the 

id, it was legitimate and not speculative methods 
So, notwithstanding this fine senti- 
Sam’s confiscated and 
ft-over goods found Mr. Cobb among the group of 
miscellaneous assortment 
| dothien, implements of all kinds, jewelry, and 
when an ironbound 
unk was put up, he entered the competition at a 


cried the 
for this solid, almost new, seagoing trunk.” 
with professional humor: “It may 
I would n’t be sur- 
fifty thousand dollars of United 
What advance on a dollar, forty- 
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Apparently the crowd did not think the trunk con- 
tained diamonds or gold dust, for, after the auctioneer 
had exhausted his persuasive eloquence, it was knocked 
down to Mr.Cobb at a dollar, forty-five. Upon similar 
advantageous terms he secured two or three more 





pieces of personal baggage, and finally carted them 
off, feeling that his morning had not been wasted. He 
knew where he could place the sea trunk for three times 
what it had cost him, and there was still the specu- 
lative interest in its contents which might run up his 
profit to any amount. In fact, he was so well satisfied 
with his venture that, in justly crediting Mrs. Cobb 
with the inspiration, he decided to present her with any 
suitable wearing apparel which might be found. So, 
when his purchases were borne to the loft above his 
store, he proceeded, without loss of time, to see how 
fortune had deaJt with him. As the most promising, 
he first took in hand the ironbound trunk. It was 
then he noticed that there were several small holes in 
the sides, and that the lock was not only unusually 
secure, but the lid was also bolted down. That the 
trunk contained something of value he was certain; 
so, prying off the fastenings, he at iength raised the 
lid to gratify his vision upon the treasure. The light 
was dim in the loft, packed, as it was, with furniture 
in all stages of repair, so he turned up a gas jet and 
peered into the trunk. What he discovered, to begin 
with, was a layer of withered vegetation. This he 
removed, and then he started back with an exclamation 
in which there were shades of feeling from surprise 
to panic. 

“ By thunder!” 

From the depths of the trunk climbed an object the 
like of which he had never seen before. It had a body 
about the size of a grape fruit, tinted yellow, with a 
coat of red, bristling hair, while from its sides projected 
a number of sinister-looking claws. As the creature 
poised on the rim of the trunk, Mr. Cobb caught a 
vicious glance from two bead-like eyes, and then it 
dropped to the floor and disappeared under the bureau. 

“By thunder!” he again ejaculated; and, as he did 
so, perhaps half a dozen similar objects scrambled 
from the trunk and scattered under the piles of furni- 
ture. Too late Mr. Cobb slammed down the lid, and, 
stepping lightly, made haste to the head of the stairs 
leading to the floor below. 

“Billings!” he shouted, urgently. ‘Oh, Billings!’ 

“What ’s up, now?” came a gruff response. 

“Come up here a minute.” 

Presently the head and shoulders of Mr. 
assistant appeared above the level of the floor. 

“Say, Billings,’ explained Mr. Cobb, with a touch 
of nervousness, “there’s something loose up here. 
Don’t know what it is, but it looked more like the 
devil than any picture I ’ve seen of him.” 
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A TORPID THINKER 
The Frequent Result of Coffee Poisoning. 


A Toledo, O., business man says that for three years 
he had no appetite for breakfast; that about once a 
month he ate solid food at that meal, generally con- 
tenting himself with his cup of coffee and having no 
desire for anything else. 

Coffee frequently plays this dog-in-the-manger trick; 
while it furnishes no nutriment itself, it destroys the 
appetite for food which is nutritious. The result was, 
in time, a torpid mentality, which was a distinct 
handicap in his business operations. 

“Last Christmas,” he says, “I consulted my brother, 
a practicing physician in Chicago, and he advised a 
diet of Postum Food Coffee, instead of the old kind, 
and also Grape-Nuts food. Since that time I have 
followed his advice with most excellent results. My 
brain is active and clear in the morning when it nat- 
urally should be at its best; I no longer have the dizzy 
spells that used to make me apprehensive; I have 
gained materially in flesh and feel better in every way. 

“The Postum seems to be no less a focd than the 
Grape-Nuts, and the two together fill all require- 
ments. My wife has tried several of the recipes in 
your little booklet and we have enjoyed the result, but 
to my mind Grape-Nuts food is best when served with 
sliced fruit and covered with creara.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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Have you seen the 
New Remington Models ? 


Have you tried the New 


Remington Escapement ? 


If not, then you have yet to know the latest 





and greatest improvement of the writing ma- 
chine. The New Remington Models make 
easier work and do better work and More 


Work than any typewriter has ever done 
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We make a complete line of Invalid Rolling ; 
Chairs for adults and infants, and sell direct 
from fac' nocy at WHOLESALE PRICES. 75 styles 
to select from. We pay freight and sell on 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Liberal discounts allowed to all sending 
for FREE Catalogue NOW. 
J GORDON MFG. CO., 
549 Madison Ave., - Toledo, 0. 
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The Ready-to-Wear 
Custom Shoe 


‘«Custom”’ because in material and 
workmanship THE STETSON SHOE 
possesses every essential of custom 
excellence.'. It meets the insistent 
demand for the best. The extra care 
expended in every operation of 
manufacture means that THE STETSON 
SHOE holds its shape and affords the 
maximum of style, service and comfort. 
Stetson Shoes are built upon custom 
lasts, designed by masters of shoe craft 
and sell-.for $5 to $8. 


STETSON 


SHOE 


Men who look for the best in foot- 
wear will find it in this shoe. If your 
dealer does not sell THE STETSON 
SHOE write us, giving his name. Send 
for The Stetson Style Book. 


TO THE DEALER 


If you want the men’s fine trade 
write us and we will send a sample 
line to any reliable dealer 
in the United States, 
express prepaid. 

THE STETSON 
SHOE 

COMPANY, 
Soutu 


Wermours, 
Mass. 
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98 FOR SUIT AND 
EXTRA TROUSERS 


We make Suits exactly like illustration, guaranteed 
™) to fit perfectly, in latest style from fashionable cloths, 
~ *! durably trimmed and correctly tailored, for ®7.98 equal 
= to any $15.00 suit, and make you besides without 
additional charge an extra pair of Fancy Worsted Trousers. 


wi] YOU RUN NO RISK 


Any Suit and Trousers made 
by .us, if not exactly as ordered 
and as represented, you return at 
our expense. We will at once 
return to you all money paid us 
thereon. ‘Besides you keep 
the Elegant Patent Suit Case in 
which garments were shipped. 

‘We want every man that reads this 
advertisement to write for our latest 
samples of cloth from which we 
make suits from $7.98 to $15.00, in- 
cluding extra Trousers and Suit Case. 
You will be astonished at the variety, 
quality and wonderful value. It costs you but 
a postage stamp to get these samples, with tape 
mneasure, Measurement blanks and latest fash- 
All are absolutely free. 
Please Write To-day to 


THE GENTS’ 
COMPLETE 
OUTFITTING 
COMPANY 
Dept. E54, 
242-244 Marke 
Street, Chicago. 
Ref.: Royal Trust Co, 
Bank, Chicago. Cap- 
ital and Surplus, 

&. 000.00. 


Send for our 
booklet, it is 
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MUSIC LESSON 





It tells how to learn to play — instrument. Piano, Organ, ; 


Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, etc. Write AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 232 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 









Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1898. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 





Billings turned a quizzical 
look upward to his employer 
and mounted the remaining 
stairs. 

“Where is it? What’s it 
like ? ” he asked. 

“Oh, you ’ll find it around 
under there,” replied Mr. Cobb, 
from a safe distance, indicating 
the bureau under which the 
forbidding object had vanished. 
“ Better take something in hand 
to knock it on the head!” 

Billings thereupon armed 
himself with a broom handle, y 
got down on all fours, and 
peered under the bureau. 

“T don’t see nothing!” he 
exclaimed. Then he made a 
sweeping pass with the broom 
handle. 

Swiftly there followed a flash 
of the yellow body with the 
long red hair, while claws 
seemed to scrape the void with- 
in an inch of Billings’s nose. 
Bumping and thumping against 
the furniture, overturning china 
ware, Billings arrived at the 
stairs with remarkable expedi= 
tion. Down the stairs he flung 
himself, followed by Mr:’Cobb, 
precipitously. At the® bottom 
Mr. Cobb confronted hig pant- 
ing assistant. 

“You ’re a nice kind of fel- 
ler,” taunted he,“ getting scared 





“He continued until he reached the door” 
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Whether or not the object 
gathered evil intent from the 
policeman’s expression can not 
be stated; but, in any case, be- 
fore the night-stick descended, 
it caught hold of the end with 
its fore claws, ran up the shaft 
to the policeman’s wrist, and so 
on back in through the window. 
Back through the window, too, 
went the head and shoulders 
of Policeman 2,346, with the 
rapid action of a jack-in-a-box. 
Then followed a pistol battle 
in which it would seem the fur- 
niture, particularly the bureau 
mirrors, suffered heavily. Finally 
the policeman appeared again 
at the window, said that the 
darned things seemed to be all 
over the place, and added that, 
as it was getting dark, he pre- 
ferred to climb down that way 
rather than take chances of 
reaching the stairs. Soa ladder 
was raised to the window, and, 
with the honors of war, Police- 
man 2,346 descended to earth, 
while the crowd cheered. 

“Say, you ’ve got to get them 
things out of there,” he pro- 
ceeded to warn Mr. Cobb. “If 
any should escape and_ bite 
people, you’d be pinched for 
manslaughter. They ’re a kind 
of poison spider, as I’ve read 
somewhere.” 

















at a little thing like that.” 

“Scared!” echoed Billings; 

“T’m_ not hired for jobs of that kind. What you 
want is a regiment of soldiers.” 

“Pshaw!” ejaculated Mr. Cobb, contemptuously. 
“T’ll soon get someone with grit enough for that.” 

“Because you have n’t got any yourself,” remarked 
Billings, under his breath. ‘My! but what was it? 
Gee! but where did it come from?” 

Leaving instructions with Billings to keep a watchful 
eye on the stairs, Mr. Cobb stepped over to his brother- 
in-law, the butcher. Briefly he explained the situation. 
He requested the aid of his relation’s muscular arm 
directed by unfaltering nerve to destroy one or two 
unnamable creatures which had escaped from a trunk 
in his loft. He said they looked like something be- 
tween a crab and a spider, but for all he knew they 
might be anything from crawfish up. 

“Why, that’s easy,” agreed the butcher; ‘you 
just watch me get after them.” 

He seized a meat chopper and led the way back to 
Mr. Cobb’s store. After further explanation, he cast 
a look of scorn upon Billings, who refused to take part 
in the adventure, and boldly proceeded upward. As 
he climbed to the loft he beheld an object hanging by 
one claw to a beam directly above his head. He 
paused to reconnoiter. Down dropped the object, 
and down the stairs, three at a bound, came the butcher, 
cutting figures in the air-with his meat chopper. With- 
out halting he continued until he reached the door. 
Then, glancing over his shoulder, he shouted back that 
he had such a pile of orders to fill that he could n’t 


. bother with any mere insects. 


‘Just. put ‘your foot on it,” he advised Mr. Cobb. 
“There ’s no trick in killing a thing like that. Ill 
come around later.” 

In the meantime a small crowd had gathered in front 
of Mr. Cobb’s store, interested in a huge yellow bug 
climbing along the coping. Boys had begun to pro- 
ject stones at it, when upon the scene entered Police- 
man 2,346, gracefully swinging q night-stick. He 
thrust his way to the front, without much ceremony, 
and presently observed the 


ug. 

‘What ’s all this about?” 
he asked, hailing Mr. Cobb 
inthe doorway. “Why don’t 
you take that thing in out 


“But how am I to do it?” 
pleaded Mr. Cobb. 

“‘Send for the snake house people, or the dog catchers. 
They ought to know how to handle ’em. Anyway, 
you ’ve got to do something, or there ’ll be trouble.” 

Then he turned his attention to snooing the curious 
loiterers away. 

Mr. Cobb dispatched urgent requests for the services 
of both the snake house people and the dog catchers, 
closed up his store tight, and went home feeling in- 
clined to lay the blame for the trouble on his wife. 

“Well,” he said, “I took your advice. I’ve been 
speculating, all right.” 

“You have?” 

“Yes, in poison spiders that kill on sight.” 

“In poison spiders! What ever do you mean?” 

“Sure, I bought a trunk load of ’em as a speculation. 
They ’re crawling around all over the loft, and if you 
get bitten by one it’s death, certain. I knew some- 
thing like that would happen fooling with chances.” 

“But you never told me you were going to,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Cobb. 

“Oh, well, you kept on about that buggy and horse 
so I had to do something. But I’ll get a buggy ride, 
all right,—in a patrol wagon, unless the things are 
killed off, and that ’s going to cost a pile.” 

Thus the discussion was prolonged late, Mrs. Cobb 
holding that she never would have believed he would 
do such a foolish thing as to speculate in poison spiders, 
while Mr. Cobb argued that he never would have done 
so but for her craze for a buggy and a horse. 

Next morning, as it was possible the spiders had 
climbed down into the store overnight, Mr. Cobb 
prudently waited about outside pending the arrival 
of the snake house people or the dog catchers. As 
he was thus pacing the sidewalk, a cab drove up in a 
hurry, from which a grave-looking man descended. 
He inquired eagerly for Mr. Cobb, and introduced 
himself as Professor Grimmel. ~*~ 

“Oh, you’re from the snake house, then,” re- 
marked Mr. Cobb. 


“Snake house! no” 


returned the professor. 
“Then you ’re one of the 
dog catchers, I guess.” 
Professor Grimmel looked 
a trifle hurt at being mis- 
taken for a dog catcher, bu' 
the business in hand wa 





of there? What kind of a 
bird d’ you call it, anyway?” 
Mr.,Cobb invited Police- 


evidently too important to 
dwell upon the slight. 
“No,” he said, “I ar 





man. 2,346 into the store 
and explained matters to 
the best of his ability. If 


one of the staff of the En 
tomological Institute.” 
“Aye!” ejaculated M 





the policeman would step 
up and rap the object over 
the head with his night- 
stick, it would indeed be a 
favor to him, Mr. Cobb. 

“Sure!” tersely replied 
Policeman 2,346. 

A minute later he was 
making the stairs creak with 
the authority of the law. 
Through theloft hemarched, 
as became his office, and 
reached the window from 
which the object had es- 
caped. Then he leaned out, 
and, for a moment, took 








**T don't see nothing!” he exclaimed” 


Cobb, for the status of t! 
professor still remained 
doubt. 

“Yes,” continued the p: 
fessor, producing a mornii 
paper; “‘there is an accou 
here of a curious ev 
which happened in y« 
store,—-the escape of so! 
spiders which almost caus 
a riot.” 

“That ’s right,” repli: 
Mr. Cobb; “they ’re craw: 
ing around in there.” 

“May I see one?” aske« 
the professor, eagerly. 
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aim with his night-stick. 


“You may, only I won" 
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be responsible if you get a bite,’”” warned Mr. Cobb. 

The professor smiled scientifically. 

“Don’t be alarmed about that,” he said. “TI agree | 
to absolve you from all responsibility on my behalf. 
But there is no danger. I am quite accustomed to 
handle such things.” 

As Mr. Cobb opened the door, with considerable awe 
he watched the professor enter. The latter began 
his search with even more assurance than Policeman 
2,346. Presently he halted and pointed upward to a 
gas bracket. Perched upon it was the largest of the 
spiders 

“Ah, splendid!” he exclaimed, with enthusiasm. 
“That is the finest specimen of the Tarantula Orino- 
cocos that has ever reached this country. I hardly 


dared to hope for this. There is not its equal in 
captivity.” 
“‘Captivity!”? repeated Mr. Cobb,—‘‘I wish you’d 


captivate it and nail it down in a box.” 

““Now,” said the professor, “how many of them 
have you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; a dozen, maybe. It looked to | 
me like a hundred.” 

“Weil,” beamed the professor, with delight,— 
“well, Mr. Cobb, what will you take?” 

“What will I take?” repeated Mr. Cobb, somewhat 
puzzled; “why, it ain’t so long since I had breakfast.” 

“No, I mean for the Orinococoses. Of course I know 
you have a clear title to them from the government. 
How they went astray I can’t say,—probably owing 
to some negligence on the part of our agent in the 
Orinoco Basin. Now would $500 satisfy you for | 
the lot?” 

“$500 satisfy me for the lot!” 

Mr. Cobb’s mouth opened wide with astonishment. 

“Oh, I won’t deny,” said the professor, ‘‘that they | 
are worth more, but then there would be the trouble 
of keeping them and finding another market. They 
would probably die on your hands, in this climate, | 
unless properly cared for. Now will you take $500? 
It was the reward we offered when we discovered their 
loss.” 

“Just put a dollar or two down,” replied Mr. Cobb, 
“to make sure I’m awake.” 

The professor drew forth a roll of bills and handed 
over a deposit to Mr. Cobb. 

“And when can I remove them?” he asked. 

“You can’t remove them too quick for me,’ was 
Mr. Cobb’s prompt answer. 

How the professor did remove them is, perhaps, 
immaterial, but Mr. Cobb has it that the professor 
just whistled for a spider and it followed him around | 
like a dog. And, as to the $soo, it’s no second-hand 
buggy in which you may see Mr. and Mrs. Cobb. 
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The Crank Button | 


GECRETARY SHAW has a number of electric buttons on 
his desk connecting with the office of the captain of 
the treasury watch. One of these buttons sound what 
is known as the “crank bell.”” When that bell rings it 
is supposed that the secretary is being annoyed by 
cranks. Recently he was conferring with Assistant 
Secretary Charles H. Keep, chairman of the “Keep 
smelling commission,’’ and Comptroller R. J. Tracewell, 
whose duty it is to pare down public expenditure to 
the bone. The conference was one in which Secretary 
Shaw failed to become interested, and he showed his im- 
patience by shifting around in his chair and playing 
imaginary tunes on the electric buttons. Accidently or 
otherwise he touched the “‘crank button.’’ A minute 
later the captain of the watch and two of the watch 
force rushed into the secretary’s room all heavily armed. 
When the captain of the watch explained his presence by 
saying that the crank alarm had been sounded, Secre- 
tary Shaw looked first at Assistant Secretary Keep and 
then at Comptroller Tracewell. These two officials 
could not grasp the humor of the situation, but Secretary 
Shaw lay back in his chair and roared with laughter, 
while Mr. Keep and Judge Tracewell hurriedly lefr 
the room. They are still wondering whether Secretary 
Shaw touched that “crank button” by accident. 


» » 
Guess the Tempo Was All Right, Too 


"THE editor of a paper published at Little Rock was 
once in receipt of a complimentary copy of a 
musical composition by an Arkansas friend. 

Feeling that he was called upon to make some ac- 
knowledgment of the courtesy, the editor did so in this 
wise: : 

“As the editor of this journal does n’t know a demi- 
semiquaver from a diapason or a bass clef from a “high 
C,’’ he will not, therefore, be expected to give an ex- 
tended notice of this production. We can say, how- 
ever, that the type used in printing the composition 
is clear and plain and that the paper appears to be of 
the best quality of rag. The design on the front page 
is most artistic and the words are as tender as a real 
spring chicken and as poetic as the song of the meadow 
lark on a May morning. The melody is sound and 
all right, with no windgalls or collar marks. The 
harmony, too, appears to be strictly O. K., with no 
patent defects or noticeable blemishes. The tonality 
is clear and resonant and rests on harmonic relations 
and melodic elements. This is about all the praise 
in connection with said composition we are able to 
evolve irom our cabbage-flavored temperament.” 
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The Incomparable 


WHITE 


The Car for Service 








FIRST, LAST AND ALL THE TIME 


The first endurance run in this country was held September 9th-{3th, 1901, 
from New York to Rochester, under the auspices of the Automobile Club of 
America. Eighty cars, American and foreign, started, and but twenty earned 
first-class certificates. Among the starters were four Whites, all of which earned 
first-class certificates. 

The latest endurance run in this country was held January 25th-26th, 1906, 
from Los Angeles to San Diego, under the auspices of the Coronado Country Club. 
Thirty representative cars started and but two gained a perfect score. One of 
these was a White and the other a gasoline car of 40 per cent. greater cost. As 
the White had used three gallons of gasoline less- than its adversary, it was 
declared the winner and awarded the John D. Spreckles’ Cup. 

All reliability and endurance competitions held in the interval between the 
two above described contests have, with practically unbroken monotony, resulted 
in. White Victories. 


Write for Literature 


WHITE i225 COMPANY, "358" 


Makes Dirt 


“Step Lively” 





—this Modern Soap § 
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DO YOU 
LACK FUNDS 
TO GO TO COLLEGE? 


If your answer to this question is “‘yes,”” we can 
help you. Our plan has already enabled hundreds 
who are willing to do a little work for us to realize er eel 
their ambition for an education. Your failure to 
secure a college training will compel you to go 
through life burdened with a powerful handicap, 
so do not let this opportunity pass by. Writs us 


to-day for full information regarding our offer of a - 
free eee in any school or college. 


SUCCESS BUREAU OF 
5 CE DUICATION: 3° 


- UNIVERSITY BUILDING. 
~"" WASHINGTON SQ.* 


~~ NEW YORK >> 
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DEFINED 
By Nizon Waterman 


’Tis ‘‘tainted’’ gold, we understand, if made from any lay 
Wherein men get the upper hand in an underhanded way. 








Misfortune As a Turning 
Point 


By GILSON GARDNER 


DAGE Morris, United States District Judge, of Minne- 

sota, had the good fortune to be defeated for congress 
by John W. Daniel, now a United States senator for 
Virginia. That was in 1884. Both were residents 
of Lynchburg and Morris was the Republican nominee 
for the Sixth Congressional District. Morris was a 
native of Virginia, but his sympathies were not with 
Democratic principles. The bitterness of defeat 
was intensified by the prevalent bitterness of the re- 
construction period, and the combined effect was such 
that life was no longer tolerable in the state of his 
nativity. Defeated and utterly discouraged he shook 
the dust of the South from his feet and sought a home 
in the new Northwest. Twenty years afterwards his 
former antagonist in the old Sixth Virginia district was 
one of those who recommended his appointment to 
the life position which he now enjoys. 


Congressman James McLachian of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, looks back to a day about seventeen years ago 
when, being on a pleasure trip to Los Angeles, he awoke 
one morning to find that, instead of being worth in the 
neighborhood of seventy-five thousand dollars, as he 
had supposed himself to be, he had nothing in the world 
but forty-seven dollars, and a return trip ticket to 
Ithaca, N. Y. There had been a boom in Los Angeles 
realestate; and then the boom had burst. What was he 
to do? Pride whispered: “Stay and fight it out.” 
He sold the return part of his ticket, rented the cheapest 

ottage the suburbs could afford, laid in a big bag of 
yatmeal and a slab of bacon, bought a bed and two 
hairs, and with his newly-wed wife settled down to 
tand a siege of poverty. That day, and that misfor- 
une, he says, laid the foundations of his great success. 


Senator Edmund W. Pettus of Selma, Alabama, 
vas refused an appointment as distnct judge, to which 
ie believed he was entitled by his long political services 
or his state. Senator J. L. Pugh said that Pettus 
as too old. He was then seventy-live years of age. 
so Pettus announced that, as he was regarded as too 
ld to be a judge he would show that he was not too 
Id to be a senator, and he went out after Pugh’s scalp 
nd got it. He is now almost eighty five, but is as 
igorous and chipper as a colt. Charles G. Dawes, 
former comptroller of the currency, and now at the 
ead of one of the largest trust companies in Chicago, 
ried hard to be a successful lawyer. He lived in 
‘ebraska and used to swap hard luck stories with 
Villiiam J. Bryan, with whom he also discussed free 

ver. When he quit law, and took up the business 

f organizing gas companies he began to win out. 


\s the example of Roosevelt has become so con- 
picuous it may be permissible to mention a defeat 
f his. In 1886 he ran for mayor of New York, and 
tiled of election. His excellent biographer, Mr. 
Francis E. Leupp, has well 
said that, if he had been 
elected mayor at that time, 
he would doubtless have 
followed the local fashion 
of the day and sought a 
reélection at the end of his 
term, and thus been carried 
too far out of the track of 
federal politic s to have be- 
come a candidate for assist- 
ant secretary of state under 
President Harrison. And, 
had Mr. Blaine favored 
his nomination to that posi- 
tion, instead of opposing 
and defeating it, he would 
probably have been kept in 
the same eclipse that Whar- 
“A Victim of Mischance” ton was; instead, as civil 

— service commissioner, he be- 
came a national character. 
Again, if he had secured the appointment which he 
oveted on the staff of General Fitzhugh Lee, he would 
ot have organized the regiment of Rough Riders, and 
become the most picturesque figure in the volunteer 
umy. Every seeming mischance was driving him 
into the way of the larger opportunity; but only 
because he refused to be downed by the seeming failure. 
After every stumble he plunged ahead. Wherever 
he happened to be he did the best he could and left 
the rest to fortune. For those who have the courage 
to do this there is no failure. 
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_No one ever advances who constantly waits for 
directions. 
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YOUR BEST BUSINESS PART'NER—the : 


LDSMOBILE 


Just consider: Low first cost, low operating expense, freedom from disorders, durability 
in service, easy and dependable control—six convincing facts demonstrated by the Oldsmobile. 
Will send you six times six convincing facts on your written request. Now it's up to you. 

The Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, Model B—the car as indispensable to business economy as the tele- 
phone, the typewriter or the sewing machine—is now built with either straight or curved front. Its 7 h. p. single 
cylinder, water-cooled motor gives efficiency without complication. Price unchanged, $650. 

The Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car, Model S—an American car, the product of American brains. 
Send for booklet telling why this four-cylinder 28 h. p. machine can give you more style, stability and go for 
$2250 than any other car on the market at double the money. 

The Double-Action Olds, Model L—the car with two working strokes to every revolution of the crank— 
is the “proper” thing in automobiles—the talk of the year. The absence of valves, guides, cams, and other 
intricacies attracts the novice—-satisfies the expert. Its motor has only three working parts. _It takes hills on high 
speed where other cars are forced into low gear. Its price with complete equipment, $1250. ‘“Double-Action 
booklet” on request. It’s good reading. ‘ 





VUember of Association Licensed OLDS MOTOR WORKS Canadian trade supplied from Canadi 


Automobile Manufacturers. Lansing, Mich., uu: 5 A. 


Factory, Packard Electric Co., Ltd., 
St. Catherines, Ont. 


SPECIAL COUPON ———————————- MOTOR TALK COUPON——— 





-CATALOG COUPON ———_- 


Kindly send me information regarding | We will send one of our handsome Art Enclosed find 25 cents, for which have 


ars checked. I am interested, | Calendars to every Oldsmobile owner. Fill) y40TOR TALK, a magazine devoted to 

Model B___ ModelS___ Model L_| the following and mail at once. U. A. | automobiling, sent to me for I year. 

Delivery Cars___._ Passenger Traffic | Car Number______ Model__ U. A. 
Care U.A. | When and from whom purchased—__ 

Name Cm Name penta 


Present Owner 











GAS.~ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY 


and CHARLES L. SEABURY & COMPANY, Consolidated 


YACHT and LAUNCH DESIGNING MARINE ENGINEERING 
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Builders of Steam and Sail Yachts, GASOLINE, NAPHTHA and STEAM LAUNCHES, Steam, 
Gasoline and Naphtha Engines, Marine Water Tube Boilers 
Twenty years’ Experience. Workmanship and Materials the best, 


OFFICE and Works: MORRIS HEIGHTS-ON-THE-HARLEM RIVER, N. Y. CITY 


Send ro cents stamps for catalogue. Member Natl. Assn, of Boat and Engine Mfrs. 
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THE 


HAINES BROS. 
PIANO 


has maintained its position among the recognized artistic 
makes for more than half a century. Today all the latest 
improvements are embodied in its construction, and the 
instrument represents the progress made in piano-forte 
juliding 

the individuality of the HAINES BROS. scales, 
which has received the endorsement of such great artists 
as ADELINA PATTI, has been preserved. 

Write for catalogue and general information. 


HAINES BROS., 
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108 B Haines Rochester, N. Y. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET ..POWDER 
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Pure as the Lily 


healthful and refreshing; that is why MEN. 

NEN’S is always used and recommended by 

physicians and nurses. Its perfect purity and abso- 

lute uniformity have won for it universal esteem. In 

the nursery itissupreme, unequalled for chafing, 

nettle-rash, chapped hands, cetc., it is soothing, 

Sanitary and healing. MENNEN’S face on every box—see 

that you get the genuine, For sale everywhere or by mail, 

asc. Sample free. MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TAL- 
CUM has the scent of fresh cut violets. 


GERNARD MENNEN CO. — NEWARK.N.J.f 



































Fasten your papers 
together securely by using 


S&S * Paper 
5 0K. Fasteners 


The ‘*0.K.”"has the advantage of a 
small but mighty, indestruetible 
piereing point, Which gees through 
every sheet. co-acting with a small protecting sleeve 
to bind and hold with a bull-dog grip. No slipping. 
Handsome, compaet, strong, so on or taken off 
with the thumb and finger, can used repeatedly, 
and they always work, 

Made of brass. Three sizes. Put up in brass boxes 
of 100 Fasteners each. The trade-mark ‘0. K.” 
is stamped on every fastener. At all enterpris- 
ing stationers. Send 10 cents for sample box of 
50, assorted sizes. Booklet free. 

Liberal diseount to the trade. 


JAMES V.WASHBURNE, Mfr 


271 K. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y- 































HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Read LUNG and MUSCLE CULTURE, the most 
instructive book ever published on the vital subject of 


BREATHING & EXERCISE 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and incorrect breathing, described by dia- 
grams, etc. Book sent on receipt of 10 Cents. 
P. von BOECKMANN, R. 8., 
833 Bristol Bidg., 500 Sth Ave., New York 











WRITERS--ARTISTS 


Do You Have Difficulty in Selling Your Work ? 

We sell stories, poems, jokes, illustrations, photos, design 
etc., on commission. No charge for instruction or criticism ai 
prompt payment for salable work. This is the only agency 
that buys as well as sells work. 

Send four cents, mentioning in what line you are interested, 
and we will mail our booklet, ‘‘Cash Returns.” It tellshow 
we can effect quick sales and get better prices for you. 


THE BURELL SYNDICATE, 768 Gramercy Building, New York City 
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Once more the gentle poct, 
Brimming o’er with hope and cheer, 
Reminds us,— though we know it,— 


That 
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spring 


here! 
—Felix G. Pryme 
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Bill Nye and the Boomerang 


HENEVER Bill Nye is spoken of one’s thoughts in- 

stantly fly back to the day of ‘‘The Boomerang,” 
—at least it is so with us who first became acquainted 
with him through the columns of that extraordinary 
newspaper. His very original editorial methods and 
the new brand of humor that sparkled from the little 
local sheet of Laramie, Wyoming, brought Bill and 
his paper into national prominence and eventually gave 
him a place in the ranks of American humorists. But 
the history of ‘The Boomerang,” and the story of 
how it acquired its name are known to only a few of 
Nye’s old-time cronies. 

The paper originally bore another and less awe-in- 
spiring name and was just the average local of a small 
community, characterized as an ‘‘unspeakable sheet” 
by its contemporary of opposite political faith. It 
served its masters during periods of political activity, 
which was all that was asked of it, and was sadly 
neglected between campaigns. In fact, it was kept 
going in the interval of political quiet merely to be 
available when election time approached. Any fel- 
low who could write locals, set type, and run the hand 
press was good enough for the post of “‘editor” at 


| such times; but one day “ye scribe” had to go 








back to his farm to cut his hay, and, as newspaper 
talent was scarce at the moment and Bill Nye 
seemed to be the least busy man in the town, he was 
offered the job. 

“But I can’t run a paper,”’ said Bill. 

“T know it,” said the owner; “‘ but you could n’t do 
any worse than the last man.” 

Bill accepted the job. He had no orders except to 
“get it out,” and he embraced the opportunity to put 
into print the quaint humor that had made him a local 
favorite. The paper began to attract attention. It 
amused its readers, although it gave them precious 
little news. Bill grew hopeful and ambitious for circu- 
lation and sent hundreds of extra copies to non-sub- 
scribers and near-by newsstands ‘‘on consignment.” 
One day it appeared with a new name, ‘ The Boom- 
erang,’’ without previous announcement or comment, 
or permission from the owner. People wondered at it, 
and for days Bill only grinned when questioned on the 
subject; but finally the secret came out. : 

“Bill, what in thunder ’s the reason you adopted 
such an-outlandish name for the paper?’ he was 
asked by a friend. 

“Well, it’s this way,” drawled Nye, in reply; “I 
believe in an appropriate name for a newspaper. You 
see I’ve been getting out twice the usual circulation, of 
late, and I decided to name it ‘The Boomerang’ be- 
cause so many copies of it came back.” 


| 
° ad * * 

| A Heroic Dyspepsia Cure 
| Coroner J. Y. F. BLAKE, commander of the Irish 

Brigade in the Boer War and ex-officer in the 
United States Army, tells of a cure for dyspepsia which 
he applied with much success, while on the frontier, and 
which is respectfully called to the attention of physi- 
cians. 

A thin and delicate-looking man arrived one day at 
Fort Bowie, situated high on a mountain side among the 
barren peaks of Arizona, where the colonel, then a 
lieutenant, was in command, the captain of the post 
being absent. The stranger announced that he was 
Arthur E. Brown, a friend of Captain Rafferty, and 
had gone out to Arizona to see if the mountain air 
would not do him good. He said that he was suffering 
from nervous dyspepsia. 

The lieutenant made him welcome, and ordered the 
post cook,—a particularly good one,—to make extra 
efforts in the culinary department in honor of the guest. 
The cook did his best. The finest roasts, biscuits, and 
pies that his art could produce were served, and yet the 
dyspeptic would not eat. It was then that Colonel 
Blake bethought him of a remedy for the sufferer. 

He directed the cook to broil the tenderest and juiciest 
steak that could be obtained. When this was served, 
he cut off a great slice and passed it to Mr. Brown. 





THE FUNNY SIDE OF THINGS 


With a wan smile, the latter pushed it back. Th 
lieutenant fixed a stern glance upon him, and said:— 

“Sir, you are going to eat that steak. I am compelle: 
to tell you that I have been very much offended at you 
persistent refusal to eat the food which we set befor: 
you here. It is good enough for us, and, frankly, I mus: 
say that it is good enough for you. So you will oblige 
me, Mr. Brown, by finishing every particle of that piece 
of steak.” 

With these words the lieutenant reached down unde: 
the table and drew forth two big army revolvers whict 
he cocked and carefully laid on either side of his plate 
The others at the table, Dr. Gardner, an army surgeon 
and Captain Perrine, now retired, moved their chair: 
slightly, in furtive attempts to get out of range of the 
evil-looking barrels of the weapons, and attacked thei: 
portions of the steak with unusual avidity. Mr. Brown 
turned startled eyes upon the revolvers and then upor 
the plate which he had pushed away. With a trembling 
hand he drew the latter toward him, and, in a painfu 
silence, began to eat. He had dispatched about hali 
of his meat when, with a sigh, he ventured to Jook up. 
The lieutenant caught his eye. 

“Fat it all, sir!’’ he commanded, in a ferocious voice 
““We’re wild, out here. We mean business. Eat it all!”’ 

He rested a hand carelessly on the table, near the trigger 
of one of the revolvers. Mr. Brown went to work again. 
At length his task was completed, and Colonel Blake 
motioned to the man who was waiting on the table to 
take away the pistols. ‘The meal was finished without 
reference to the episode. A little while afterwards, 
out on the porch of the little adobe house in which the 
officers had their quarters, Mr. Brown remarked:— 

“Lieutenant, that was an awful ordeal you put me 
through, at dinner, but I’m blessed if I don’t feel 
better than I have after a meal for six months.” 

In a week the dyspeptic was eating like a cavalry- 
man, and, when he left the post, he had gained twenty 
pounds. He is a very active man, to-day, and has a 
digestion that has relegated nervous dyspepsia to the 
realm of half-forgotten rarebit dreams. 


id ° 


The Yous Didet Gidk 0h Pree 


REPRESENTATIVE W. BouRKE COCKRAN was delivering 

an impassioned speech against the policy of in- 
creasing the navy, when he declared with vigorous 
gesture that the people of Greater New York have no 
fear of being destroyed by a foreign foe. ‘The 
American spirit and courage in New York is so great, 
Mr. Speaker, that our people would repel a foreign 
foe with the cobblestones from the streets before they 
would surrender,” finished Mr. Cockran. 

John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, who was sit- 
ting near, remarked to those around him :— 

“That reminds me of an old blow-hard we had down 
our way. When war was declared he told his neighbors 
at the corner store that we could whip the Yankees 
with popguns. When the war was over, that same 
old fellow, who did so much bragging, was trying to 
explain the terrible result. Some one spoke up and 
remarked: ‘I thought you said before the war that we 
could whip the Yankees with popguns.’ 

“*T know I did,’ replied the old fellow, with ready 
wit, ‘but the Yanks did n’t fight us with popguns.’”’ 


° ad ° ° 


An Appreciated Performance 


"THe late Joseph Jefferson used to say that his career 
came very near being nipped in the bud in a small 
western town. He at that time was a member of a 
small pioneer company which progressed by means 
of three ‘‘bull teams” from one mining camp to an- 
other. They were always heartily received by the 
miners and cowboys, who readily paid the five dollars 
in gold required to witness their performance. Mr. 
Jefferson was the traditional melodramatic villain, and 
in the third act was supposed to kidnap “the child.” 
The supposed mother, hearing its cries, rushes upon the 
scene just as he is about to escape and fires a fruitless 
shot from a revolver. 
Upon this particular occasion all had gone well until 
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this scene was reached, and the audience, many of 
whom had never before seen any kind of theatrical 
performance, sat as if spellbound. At the crack of the 
mother’s revolver, however, the spell was rudely broken. 

““By heaven, she missed him!” a red-shirted miner 
in the front row shouted, drawing his own “‘six- 
shooter” and leaping to his feet. “Round to the 
back door and head him off ’fore he can git a hoss, 
boys!” he yelled, and, following him, half the audi- 
ence stampeded for the exit. 

The excitement was finally allayed by the “mother” 
and the villain’s appearing hand in hand before the 
curtain, and the manager’s explanation of the situation. 
When the performance had been concluded, the audi- 
ence insisted on paying another admission price and 
having an immediate repetition from beginning to end. 


. e ° 


Waiting His Turn 
A LADY in a small Alabama town had occasion to 
call at the cabin of her washerwoman, Aunt 
Betsy. While waiting for the article she sought to 
be found she observed a woolly head which appeared 
from under the edge of the bed, and asked:— 

“Ts that one of your children, Aunt Betsy?” 

“Deed an’ ’t is, honey,” was the reply. 

‘‘What is its name?” 

“Dat chile ain’t got no name yet, Miss Rosa,” 
Aunt Betsy said. 

“Why, it must be five or six years old; surely it ought 
to have a name at that age,”’ the lady said. 

Aunt Betsy nodded. 

“Dat done worried me a whole lot, honey, hit sho’ 
has,” she said. ‘‘But whut Ah gwine do? My ole 
man, he done used up all de good names on de dawgs, 
an’ now dat chile des hatter wait twell one ob dem die, 
so he can git his name.”’ 


° 7 + 


Right to the Letter 


A NEw YORKER was once referring to the stolidity 

and literal-mindedness of the British shopkeeper, 
when he was reminded of an amusing experience of a 
friend in London. 

The American had been making several purchases 
in a jewelry establishment, among others a silver set, 
and finding that he had with him insufficient funds to 
defray the entire cost, he desired the clerk to send the 
set to his hotel, marked “*C. O. D.” 

Due note was made by the clerk; but when the arti- 


cles arrived at the hotel the purchaser was surprised to 
find that no charges had been collected. Opening 
the package the American was dumbfounded to dis- 
cover that each piece of silver had been carefully en- 


graved, in a beautiful monogram, *C. O. D.” 
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“At Home” 


"THE wife of a certain western congressman—a_ plain, 
unassuming, diffident woman whose thoughts ever 
recurred to the ‘‘dear old place Out West,’’—had, 
therefore, never taken kindly to the social require- 
ments attending her social position at Washington. 

One day, the story runs, this lady, on returning 
late in the afternoon, met one of the servants ~t the 
door of her husband's rather pretentious Washington 
house, to whom she put the inquiry: 

“‘Has anyone called since I left?” 

**No, ma’am.”’ 

“Oh, dear,” wearily sighed the lady, ‘I do have 
such luck! I wonder what people think I have an ‘at 
home’ day for?” 

o 2 * > 
Fond Memories 

HARD-HEADED old Pittsburg manufacturer, who 

made his fortune, as he expresses it, “‘ with his 
coat off,” was induced by his daughters to accompany 
them to a Wagner concert, the first he had ever at- 
tended. The next day he happened to meet an ac- 
quaintance, who had seen him the night before, who 
asked :— 

“I suppose you enjoyed the concert last night, Mr. 
Brown?” 

“Yes; it took me back to the days of my youth,” 
the old man said, with a reminiscent sigh. 

“Ah, summer days in the country, girl in a lawn 
dress, birds singing, and all that?” 

“‘No; the days when I worked in a boiler shop in 
Scranton.” 

° * ° 7. 
He Wouldn't Object 
CERTAIN apartment-house-dweller had been lax in 
the payment of his rent, and the agent at length 
called in person to see him. 

“T’ll make it hot for you if you don’t pay up that 
rent,” the agent said, threateningly. 

“Say,” the shivering tenant replied, laying his hand 
on a chilly radiator, “‘if I let that remark get out 
among the other people, you won’t get another cent 
from anybody in this building this winter.” 


Failure ofien leads a man to success by arousing his 
latent energy, by fixing a dormant purpose, by awaken- 
ing powers which were sleeping. 
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PICTURES 


IN COLORS 


FREE 


O every reader of this periodical who loves nature and 

animals and outdoor life, we will send without charge 

four beautiful pictures, which sell at retail for 50 cents 
each. These pictures are wonderful examples of the art of 
color photography, being printed ‘on heavy plate paper by 
the most improved process. Framed at moderate cost they 
will make splendid decorations for den or cozy corner, or 
they can be used just as they are in any room of the house. 
The subjects represented are such as will appeal to nature 
lovers generally. Exact size of pictures, 1014 x 74 inches, 


Why We Make This Offer 


The object of this offer is to acquaint you with our new “ Library of 
Natural History” which has recently been published, after years of labor 
and at an enormous expense. It is the only work of its kind in existence 
illustrated from actual photographs, of which it contains over 2,000, 
besides many full-page plates showing birds and animals in their natural 
colors. Every living creature on the earth—animal and man—is described 
and pictured in this Library. In many cases special expeditions armed 
with cameras and dry plates had to be sent to foreign lands to secure 
the photographs from which the illustrations were made. The work is 
not technical or dry, but teems with the most interesting and instructive 
stories of animal life, told by famous naturalists and explorers. Over 
2,000,000 copies have already been sold in Germany and England. 


No Obligation 


Your application for the pictures imposes no obliga- 
tion to purchase the library. We will forward the pictures, 
together with a description of the books, by mail postpaid. 
You will not be bothered by agents or canvassers; this 
Society transacts all its business by correspondence. 
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will be refunded if you request it after examining ry of Natural History.” I enclose 10 cents for 
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‘Perfectly Sim le 
Simply Perf ect 





HE automobile that has in one year achieved the crown of public confidence. Not 
by advertising, not by sandbagging or undue control over agents, not by victories 
of specially built racing machines; but by the making and selling of more perfected 
motor cars than were ever produced in an initial year by any manufacturer, and through 
the enthusiastic appreciation of the thousands of buyers of these cars, and their friends. 


Multiple Disc Glutch, Three-Point Suspension of Motor and 
Transmission (Unit). Metal Body. No Noise, No Vibration. 
If you are a prospective buyer of an automobile, you owe it to yourself to get all the facts about the ““‘ MAXWELL.” 
You will find some of them in our two-page advertisement in the current number of McClure’s Magazine, you will find more 
of them in our catalogue (which we wil giadl send on request), but you will find all of them in a visit toa MAXWELL 
agency, a talk with a MAXWELL agent, and a ride ina MAXWELL car. 

Write to Dept. 26. Catalogue. 
MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Member of the American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association. 
BRANCHES: 
Maxwell-Briscoe, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Maxwell-Briscoe-Chase Co., Chicago, III. 
Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morrison-Tyler Motor Co., Boston, Mass. 
Maxwell-Briscoe-McLeod Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Richard Irvin & Co., Foreign Representative. 





16-20 H. P. Touring Car, $1450. 


10 H. P. Tourabout, $780 














Our Fashion 
Book and Samples are Free 


to every woman who wishes to dress stylishly at moderate cost 
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and w iressmaking worries. 

Wi m Book and Samples, you can choose your 
style ar and express your Own individual ideas as to 
how garment made. 

vy style center of the country, and no matter 
what design you choose from our Fashion Book, you can be 
sure that 3 An up-to-date New York model. 


rhe Samples we send you put you in touch with the largest 
d stock of fabrics designed for this season’s wear. 


tke you 


and st va 

We gunrantee to 
a garment which will fit 
and become you. Ifyou are 
not satisfied with it, send it 














back and we will refund 
your money. 
Over 400.0 discriminating 
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t to fit that they could not 
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MADE TO ORDER 


af to $25 


NEW YORs STYLES 
Fashion Book 
traton 
Shirt Waist Suits 
$6.00 to 820 
Made Suits 
$7.50 to 825 
Silk Suits 
89.75 to S25 
Wash Suite 
sS.4 ee 
Separi ite Skir 
83. sO te S15 


Tailor 


Silk Coats 

89.75 to S20 
Rain Coats ; 

$8.00 to 820 

Jacke ts and Coats 

85.75 to S15 
Also a full line of the new 
**Pony’’ Walking Suits, 
Sailor Suits and demi- 
tailored Gowns 


WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


/ . to any part of the United States{our_new 
We Send Free Spring and Summer ook of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing 

directions for taking measurements correctl : algo a 
assortment of Samples of the newest materia Write 
will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only Est. 17 Years 








No Agents or Branches 











‘THIS BOOK FREE 


Tells how to preserve the natural 
eauty of the hair—how to 
regain this beauty if it has 
been lost, and how any 
/ woman may acquire it. 
48 pp., including list of latest 
styles of switches, wigs, and 
every kind of fine hair goods 
at lowest prices. We send 
goods on approval—pay if sat- 
isfied. Write to-day for the 
free book ; it is compiled from 
the best known authorities. 


PARIS FASHION GO., 
Dept. 454 
209 State St., Ghicago 


Largest mail order 
hair merchants in the world. 
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Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by Express Prepaid 
Beautiful and attractive 
patterns, choice color- 
ings. Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be used; 
more durable than high- 
priced carpets. Sold to 
you direct at one pro- 
fit. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 

New catalog showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 689 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 
Fortunes are made annually. We 


Write a Song write music to your words. Arrange, 


secure publication, copyright, etc. 
VINGENNES MUSIC CO., Dept. A, 5647 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Sizes and Prices 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Well-Dressed Woman 


THE EASTER GIRL AND HER CLOTHES 
Conduéed by GRACE MARGARET GOULD 


HE Easter girl, this year, 
will be a cosmopolitan 
creation of all times and 
climes; for everything will be 
in fashion, so long as it is 
smart and beautiful. Though 
the spring fashions will intro- 
duce much that is new, and 
much that is startling, yet 
there is no rigid rule that 
must be followed by the 
young and the old, the hand- 
some and the plain, the slen- 
der and the stout. Tashion 
now selects her wares with 
the idea of catering to many 
types. She favors one style 
perhaps more than another, 
but she allows the Easter girl 
to know her own mind, and, 
in a measure, to dress accord- 
ingly. 

There are style leaders in 
the spring modes, to be sure, 
and foremost among them is 
the princess gown. Every 
woman whose figure will allow 
it should have at least one or 
two princess frocks in her 
spring wardrobe. Here again 
Fashion shows her lenient 
mood in allowing the prin- 
cess skirt, with its deep, titted 
corselet, and the separate 
waist to be worn when the 
one-piece princess gown is 
not liked. There is no end 
to the variety of the princess 
mode. It will be carried out, 
this spring and summer, in 
the Jingerie materia's as well 
as in the silks, veilings, and 
light-weight cheviots. Until 
this year the princess costume 





A lingerie blouse, with heavy lace and colored silk 
embroidery as trimming 


details. {t is made up with 
both elbow sleeves and the 
long coat sleeves, and some- 
times it is trimmed with braid 
and frogs, to have quite a 
military air. In any of the 
light-weight, light in color 
novelty suitings, this style ot 
costume looks extremely 
smart trimmed with braid o: 
bands of silk or insets oi 
velvet. 

Now, there may ke a type 
of girl whose figure makes thi 
wearing of the princess gow: 
impossible, and who is tire: 
to death of the Eton jacket 
and who can’t bear to se 
herself in a loose-fitting, shor 
coat, like the pony jacket, bu 
even this hard-to-please youny 
person need not be discour 
aged this spring, for she cai 
safely wear a long, tight-fit 
ting coat and skirt suit if sh: 
finds that more becoming, « 
she can go quite to the othe 
extreme and wear a_ ski: 
plaited or plain with a litt! 
shoulder cape in place of 
jacket. Surely Fashion i 
emphasizing the fact thi 
everything is good style, if 
is only correctly adapted t 
the individual figure. 


The student of style, how 
ever, Who is always on th 
alert to catch every one o 


Fashion's 
whims 


little changin; 

many a pro 
nounced tendency in th 
spring The _ fittes 
type of garment is especially 


sees 


modes. 





has been looked upon, more 
or less, as a semi-formal gown 
for reception and evening wear, and one has generally 
thought of it developed in some such material as chiffon 
velvet or cr@pe de Chine, but this spring it appears in a 
new light. It is to be a general utility gown, too. It 
seems as if brains were contesting the supremacy in 
style with dollars, and were proving victorious. Take a 
girl, for instance, whose income is limited, and yet who 
wishes to be stylishly gowned. She can wear a princess 
frock this spring and make it a practical garment,—one 
suiting her manyneeds. For the material she may choose 
either a fine French serge, a panama cloth, a soft, silky 
mohair, or a light-weight cheviot. She should have the 
gown made in the one-piece princess style, fastening at 
the back and with straps at the shoulders buttoning 
over in front. At the neck it should be cut ina very 
deep “U.”’ One of the advantages of this style of dress 
with a number of different 
guimpes. The white /ingerie guimpes will look the pret- 
tiest, though the guimpe should be made exactly 
matching the material of the dress in color. The 
whole effect of the gown may be changed by varying 
the guimpe to suit the occasion. ‘To make the gown 
even more useful, an empire bolero should be made to 
wear with it. The bolero should have three-quarter 
sleeves, with, perhaps, a gauntlet cuff as a finish, and, 
if the gown is trimmed, a motif or two of the trimming 
should be seen on the bolero. 

But, though the princess gown will be the leader of 
the spring fashions, yet it is by no means the only 
style which will be considered modish. The Eton 
jacket suits will be more fashionable than ever before, 
and many skirts will be worn in connection with very 
short empire boleros, for the empire 
tendency is growing more and more 
pronounced. However, no matter 
what Paris says, the American 
woman will not have empire frocks 
made for street wear. She may em- 
phasize the short-waist effect in a 
number of her gowns, but her dis- 
tinctly empire frocks will be made 
only for evening occasions. 

Just to add variety to the spring 
styles that are already approved, 
there is the pony-jacket costume, 
which bids fair to be much worn 
throughout the spring and summer. 
The skirt is generally a circular 
model, and rather plain, while the 
pony coat is a loose-fitting, jaunty 
little garment, hard to tell from the 
conventional box coat. The coat 
may vary in a number of the smaller 





A mushroom hat, with stiff bouquet, 
and loops of velvet ribbon at the back 


favored. Sleeves are growing 
shorter. The dress waist 
and separate blouses _ that 
buttoned in the front are growing scarcer and scarcer 
Long lines are affected and there isn’t a hat, that i 
modish, that looks as if it were put on straight. Per 
haps, as far as size is concerned, the hats are not s« 
extreme as they were, but there is no accounting fo! 
their tilt. 

There are Easter hats which look like summer flowe: 
gardens, and there are Easter hats which, in som: 
mysterious way, bring the Coney Island ‘“‘chute the 
chutes” quickly to one’s mind. 

Ti ese tip-tilted creations, which look as if they wer 
ready to slide off one’s nose, are seen in an astonishing 
variety. Some are smart little made of burnt 
leghorn and trimmed very simply with perhaps just a 
band of embroidered velvet about the crown, and a 
group of wings at the back and a cache peigne of velvet 
loops. ‘Then there are others, sometimes of maline and 
sometimes of straw braid, with the crown a mass ol 
flowers, such as apple blossoms, camelias, primroses, 
pansies, or forget-me-nots. Again, there are little hats, 
with the brim of straw and the crown of satin. These 
are frequently trimmed with a wreath of flowers about 
the crown and a chou of maline or liberty taffeta ribbon 
at the back. 

The trimming of the hats at the back, this year, is a 
noticeable feature. There is frequently a shaped piece 
of straw, corresponding to the form of the hat, which 
fits the head at the back and forms a support for the 
mass of trimming that is arranged there. Many over- 
lapping loops of velvet or soft ribbon are often used t 
form the cachepeigne, the ends of the ribbon reaching 
to the shoulders. A new use for a jeweled pin is t 
fasten it through the two uppe! 
loops of the ribbon. The flora 
cache peignes are also worn, and muc! 
maline is used. Hats in the mush 
room shape are also the height o 


sailors, 


fashion. These odd-looking hat 
are often trimmed with merely 
stiff-looking bouquet, which i 


caught to the crown generally toward 
the front, the stems resting on the 
brim. For these bouquets violet 
are favored, with sometimes a_ros« 
in the center and then again ar 
orchid. White violets are also much 
liked and trim to good advantage a 
delicate green straw hat. They look 
extremely smart tied with narrow 
gold ribbon. 

The all-flower hats are very dif- 
ferent from those seen during other 





years. A French model, which is a 
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No. 222. 
—— Pattern 


Hand made 
over wire frame, 
of tucked and 
shirred all silk 
fine quality 
Chiffon. 
Trimming con- 
sists of handsome 
wreath of 8 silk sae . 
and muslin roses, with buds and foliage; finished on top and 
in back with two large, full bows of No. 40 Satin Taffeta hib- 
bon. Crown finished with pretty ornament. 

Hat comes in Black, White. Light Blue, Tan or Navy, 
with Pink, Red, Yellow, White or Licht H 
Can also be ordered in All Black or All 
all cases matches hat. Le sure to state color of hat 
desired. 

You run no risk whatever. We send the hat to your nearest 
express office, all charges prepaid by us. 

Examine it, try it on, and if it is’nt worth at least $5, refuse it, 
and the agent will return at our expense. 

If you like it, pay the agent only $1.95—not one cent more—and 
the hat is yours, 

All we ask in return for this great bargain is that you recom 
mend us to your friends. Write for free enlarged catalogue of 
Millinery, Suits, Waists. Shoes, Corsets, Gloves, 
Muslin Underwear, Hair Goods, Jewelry and all kinds 
ot Ladies’, Children’s and Infants’? wearing apparel. 
Write for it to-day. 

CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
V.W. Cor. Wabash Ave and Harrison St., Chicago. | 


Hat, only 
$428 















‘A Kalamazoo - 


Direct to You” 


You save from 20% to 40% 
by buying a Kalamazoo Stove 
or Range from 
the factory at 

Lowest 

Factory Prices 


Moreover, you get a stove or 
range not excelled by any in 
the world. We guarantee quality 
under a $20,000 bank bond. 


We Ship On 


360 Days Approval 
and We Pay the Freight 
It you do not find the Kalamazoo exact/y as represented,the 
trial does not cost youa cent. It will pay you to investigate. 
Send Postal for Catalog No. 151 
Kalamazoos are hipped promptly, 
blacked, polished and ready for use. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ill our cook stoves and ranges are fitted with 
patent oven thermometer, which makes 
baking easy. 







direct 





Oven Thermometer 
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ORAL AANA MOOR 


Z Garpets, Rugs (all sizes) and Portieres 
:| Showing goods in their actual colorings and more 
| than 4o attractive new styles in Lace Curtains to 
| select from in your home. FREIGHT PAID EV- 
ERY WHERE— Money refunded if we fail to please 
you. Note our money saving prices: 
Brussels carpets 58c a yard and up; All wool Extra 
Super carpets 6%¢; Fine Axminster carpets #&c ; Linoleums 
; 9 by 12 All Wool Rugs $7.50; 9 by 12 Brussels 
up; 9 by 12 Wilton Velvet Rugs $19.95; Lace 
Curtains 67¢ a pair up. 


\ 
, } 100 handsome colored plates of Telfer’s Good 
{ 


}} BIG 50 PAGE 1906 CATALOGUE FREE 





Don’t buy « yard of carpet, arug,or a pair of 
curtains until you see whut we have to offer. 


; TELFER CARPET CO., 736 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, la. 








>) Be an Actor | 
orActress 


No protession 18 so fascinating and profitable. I teach you 
‘oroughly by mail, so you will be qualified to go at once on 
© Stage. My course is complete and embraces every branch 

knowledge necessary to become a successful actor, Some 
{the most prominent on the American stage have taken my 
“arse, Send for my FREE beautifully illustrated book which 
‘plains thoroughly my method, also pictures, scenes of 
‘y8, actors and actresses. who have become efficient through 
y training— mailed FREE, Address 
The Henry Dickson School of Acting, 301 Kimbal Hall, Chicago 














$ MONEY $ In great demand; meagre supply 
in alwaysamarketat big profit. Quick- 
iN MUSH ROOMS ly xrown at home by anybody (either 
. in cellars, stables, sheds, boxes, etc,, entire year. No labor, no 
tal needed. A paying crop picked daily from small bed. Send 
tree booklet and learn this profitable business. 
Dept. 77. EASTERN IMPORTING CO,, BRIGHTON, MASS, 
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The new pony-jacket costume 





typical Faster hat, is of pale-blue tulle, rather flat in 
effect, with a straight brim and a very low crown. 
Growing on this crown is a bed of lilies of the valley, 
each little flower standing up straight. From this bed 
of flowers three fleur-de-lis bend backward to mingle 
with the softest of pale-blue ribbon loops. Feathers 
are to be worn and extremely long quills put on at the 
strangest of angles. The feathers are generally grouped 
at the back. White peacock feathers are among the 
millinery oddities of the spring. Many wings will be 
used, especially on the panama hats, which will also 
frequenty be trimmed with long silk scarfs. Very light 
effects are aimed at in all the newest hats and delicate 
sprays of fern will be used in combination with flowers. 
Maidenhair fern will be the fashion, and it will be the 
genuine ferns that are used, not artificial ones. 

Many sailor hats will be worn all through the spring 
and summer, trimmed in a variety of ways. These 
hats are somewhat smaller than usual, and many of 
them show the brim narrower in the front than at the 
back. They are worn much tip-tilted, either straight 
over the face or well up at one side. The brims are 
straight, and often the only trimming is that which is 
massed at the back. Some of the more elaborately 
trimmed sailors show a wreath of little flowers about 
the crown and a cachepeigne of maline and flowers at 
the back. The dingerie hats are still to be the vogue. 
They are quite as pretty as ever, and much more prac- 
tical. A novelty among the embroidered linen hats is 
made with a buttoned-on crown which may not only 
be taken off to launder, but may be replaced by another 
and very different looking crown, if one wishes. 

In waists it is the Jingerie model which leads all 





The new sailor hat, with the entire crown a 
mass of flowers 
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Two Waists for One Price 


(Patent Applied For) 
No. 70 X 260. “ The Perfect Waist,” a beautiful and artist- 
ic model, is practically two waists in one.*It can be converted 
instantly from a waist with high neck and long sleeves like 
the top illustration to a waist with short sleeves and low neck 
= as shown in the lower illustra- 
x7, ‘5 tion, as the collar, shield and 
AY cuffs are detachable, being fas- 
; tened with invisible buttonhole 
bands and small pearl-buttons, 
‘This clever and popular style is 
entirely original with us. ‘The 
materialis a superior quality 
of white lawn. The front of 
the waist is beautifully fin- 
, ished with in- 
sertions of 
> German Val. 
lace, cluster 
of pin tucks 
and French 
Oo tucking. 
4 Collar , 
shield and 
sleeves are trim- 
med to match. 
Pleated and 
open back. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust 
measure. 
Introductory price, 


$1.50 


































This Cut Shows 
the High Neck 
and Long Sleeves 


it 
Z\ Shows oe 
Neck and 
Demi 
; Sleeves 
No. 70 X 260 
boas { .50 
€ ej 
No. 
FOX261 


=a oe 


y 
No. 70 X 201. \ 
This ldeal 
Waist is made 
of a fine sheer 
quality of white 
lawn, with en- 
tire front hand- 
somely designed 
with a dainty 
imported Swiss 
embroidery in a 
variety of pretty 
patterns,and 
graduated side eS 
pleats. Has the 
new demi sleeves and 
attached collar which is 
lace trimmed. Pleated 
and open back. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust measure 
Our special price, 


$1.00 


We have hoc 
we IEG 
‘SIXTH AVE. 


$4.00 


Write to-day 
Jor our Cat- 
alogue— sent 
Sreeupon 
application, 


ACITY INITSELF 
é We 
OPER 0. Employ 
rarssTS. No 


NEW YORK CITY.NY. 


Branch 


Houses Agents 











| 
| 











BUY A 


PIANO 


AT THE 
FACTORY PRICE 


**A Little Down and a 
Little Each Month’’ 


If I can show you how a fine, sweet-toned, fully guaran- 
teed piano, of exceptional merit and durability—in fact, a piano 
that to all intents and purposes is in every way as satisfactory 
as the kind you pay your local dealer $275 tor—if I canshow you 
that such a piano can be made and sold for only $150,—I know 
you will purchase from my factory. 

I have a plan to place such a piano in your home 

for 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL and ask 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


Further, I will prepay the freight east of the 
Mississippi River, and when you decide to buy, yqu 
have the full enjoyment of your piano while pay- 
ing for it—a little at a time. 


One Year’s Free Music Lessons 


If you are thinking of buying a piano it 
will pay you to ask me for a copy of our illus- 
trated booklet, **‘ Piano Wisdom,” free. 
Address 


Bouaoir Sextine—$150 











Paul Lindenberg, Mgr. 


THE COLUMBUS PIANO CO. 








4 225 Spruce St., Columbus, O. 


To Stenographers 


We want you to know The Shorthand Writer, the only 
weekly shorthand periodical in the world edited by prominent 
expert court reporters. It is instructive, inspiring, and inter- 
esting. Send ten cents for test subscription of one month 
(four issues) mentioning Succ Write to-day to Editor, 

THE SHORTHAND WRITER 


79 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL,—but mention SUCCEss. 
Introducing Dr. Hull's Elee- 


an HOU ; 
i} tric Comhs. Samples to Agents 


. 8. WORNER CO., 1477 Penn Ave:, Pittsburg, Pa. 




















MALE OR FEMALE 



























































a ne een ere 
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Stop Guessing 


Look for the trade mark Keen Kutter, 
a name that stands for and identifies 
Scissors and Shears of the highest ex- 
cellence—only. It does away with all 
guesswork or risk. It represents like 
gold, value for value the whole world 
‘round. When you ask for and get 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


you have the best that 36 years’ ex- 
perience, skill and money can pro- 
uce. When next you want a pair 
of Scissors or Shears that will cut 
sharp, clean and true and give last- 
ing satisfaction, don’t be-careless— 
ask the dealer for Keen Kutter. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for 
men and women, are the very best 
made. 

If your dealer does 
not keep Keen Kutter 
Tools write us and learn 
where to get them. Scis- 
sor Booklet sent free. 





A complete line of | 
cutlery and tools is sold 
under this Mark and | 
Motto: 

“The Recollection of Quality 

Remains Long After the 3 
rice 'ts Forgotten 
Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis aad New Yo.k. 








I can quickly teach anyone howto paint real 


knowledge of drawing necessary. You can 
make beautiful studies of child life, girls, In- 
dians, cowboys, landscapes, marine views, ani- 
mal studies, etc., in all the bizarre effect of 
c coloring such as are sold at art stores at from 
5 to $25. You can make menu and mottocards, 
te favors and hand- painted stationery that 
will readily sell at good prices. This desirable 
accomplishment is easily learned by my per- 
sonal instruction and provides a lucrative em- 
ployment. Write for free booklet. 
Frederick Ward, 
40 Dearborn St., C Wicago, Til. 


“GOOD INVESTMENTS 


Special Letters on the following high class 
ying Mining Shares that can be Sold and 








Studio M 








Bought every business day. YIELDS 
APPROXIMATELY 
( met and Arizona (quarterly) . 8% per annum 
ille Dredging 10% ** “35 
Ca E ird “ 13% “ “ 
Esperanza “ 16% “ “ 
We shall be pleased to send these letters upon application 


CATLIN & POWELL CO. 


5 Wall Street, New York Drexel Building, Philadelphia 


150 MAGIC. TRICKS for 10° 















—~ Por 10 cents we will send you by re.urn mail 150 Magic Tricks 
with cards, ribbons, rings, coins, etc., all 80 clearly explained 
So. trated that with only a little practice you can easily perf. perform them States to 
t 


- 
ta magician as Herrman or Kellar. No other means of entertal 
be ad Sreffootive apesiteceny telears, We guarantee success. Big Catalog of | 
other tricks sent free with each ord ees Get tnesateieksend epee = 
; gourfriends. S. ORAKE, Dept. 341, 610 Jackson B8t.,C caGG. 





Your Poems May Be Worth 
=O N C THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
Send them to us today. We Will Com- 
WRITERS pose the Music. 
Hayes Music Co. 78 Star Bidg., Chieago 


| 
Paint Beautiful Pictures | 


water-color pictures and posters. No previous | 





others. It is daintier and more elaborately trimmed 
than ever before. Perhaps its very newest note is a del- 
icate touch of color which is sometimes introduced in 
the form of a finely tucked inset or in the embroidered 
design itself. However, the all-white lingerie waist is 
the one most liked. It is made up this spring, showing 
heavy lace and fine lace in one model, or blind em- 
broidery and eyelet combined. The short elbow sleeve 
is the sleeve of the moment, and the most stylish waists 
button in the back. Many of them are trimmed with 
lace and embroideries to stimulate a very short bolero. 
Other waists which are high in favor are of cream- 
white net, trimmed with Japanese embroideries and 
often times a touch of ribbon work forming conven- 
tionalized flowers. 

In materials the transparent fabrics, such as the 
voiles, the veilings, silk grenadines, and fancy nets, are 
all high in favor and are seen in many new patterns 
and many effective color combinations. For the every- 
day costume fine French serge will be in demand as 
well as the panama weaves. The cheviots and the 
novelty suitings are all light in weight and the majority 
light in color. There is a new rainproof cloth this 
spring, which will be found most convenient for knock- 
about wear. It is soft in texture, light in weight, and 
comes in an unusual number of attractive colors. The 
mohairs are appearing at their best. Rough silks are 
among the fashion favorites and much Rajah silk will 
be worn. Both in silks and the light-weight wool 
fabrics many stripes are seen and invisible plaids. 








Shadow effects are all much liked. Calcium is a new 
effective silk; radium and chiffon messaline will both be 
worn, as, well’as soie’ Adrea, which is a novelty silk, 
powdered with tiny white dots and larger dots in self 
color. 

The fashionable colors are many. Queen’s gray will 
be the vogue, and the browns from a red brown to a 
snuff color. Coral pink, crab pink, and old rose will 
be much used in millinery and as the bright color touch 
for a gown. The peacock shades are all good, and not 
only the blue-greens but also the blues which suggest 
the old-fashioned bluet. The violet tints are still all 
the go and mais-Alice is a new shade of yellow. 

The spring girl this year in all her costumes will pay 
special attention to the little details. Everything will 
work together to produce the most artistic effect pos- 
sible. The color scheme of each costume will be con- 
sidered with great care, even the shoes when one can 
afford it, matching the gown in color. 

» ™ 


Miss Marlowe's Throat 


Iss JuLIA MARLOWE is so unusually gracious in 
yielding to the many demands that are made 
upon her time and patience, in the way of autographs, 
photographs, interviews, and the like, that there is 
small wonder she is not more frequently imposed upon 
than she is. Occasionally, however, there come re- 
markable requests at which even her good nature draws 
the line. 
Not long ago, while she was playing in Chicago, 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 














is on all genuine Cooper's “ Spring: 
Needle” Derby-Ribbed Underwear. 
Knitted on machines invented and 
patented by Charles Cooper. 

QYou may have difficulty in procur- 
ing these goods this year, as we are 
unable to supply one-half the demand. 
It is worth your while, however, to 
search, for once you find and wear 


Cooper's you will accept no other make. 


At first-class dealers generally. 
Factories at Bennington, Vt. 





























INVESTIGATE THE 


POULTRY BUSINESS 


Write for a free copy of my book 
which describes the 


Profitable Combinations 
OF 
Egg, Broiler & Roaster Farms 


= ives the prices paid for eggs 
poultry week by week for 

the past three years. It tells 
how and when a hatch taken off 
each week in the — could be 
most profitably marketed. It shows how you 
can make & ona large winter roaster. It 
tells what profits can be made with each of the 
popular breeds, and the costs of production. 
I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders 
are used on the money-making farms. Itis my 
business to teach those who use them todo so 
rofitably. Whether your needs are small or 
-_ re, I will furnish, without charge, estimates 
plans for a complete equipment that will 
fosure success without your spending a dollar 
uselessly. Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
| 3921 Henry St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


A New Made From 


Ostrich PLUME Old Feathers 


We will use a genuine Cawston ostrich feather for 
the top layer and utilize your old discarded feathers 
for the under part. Costs half the price of new. 
Send your work at once or write for prices of repair- 
ing boas, tips and plumes by our experts. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM & FACTORY 
P.O. Box 1075 ~ South Pasadena, California 


MYSTERIOUS SKULL! 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fearsome | 
blue light! Funny ghost! — 15cts. post-paid. 
We will send our new illustrated catalog of 
Magic, Tricks, Ilusions, etc., containing 
hundreds of tricks, accessories, etc., absolutely 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 
FRE THE CREST TRADING CO. 
56B Witmark Building, N. Y. 
Our MONEY-BACK Guarantee 
Saee—saa Every incubator we sell absolutely money-back 
guaranteed to do all we claim. The 1906 Reliable 
is the only incubator with double heating sys- 


| tem. Free catalog tells all about it. Pure bred 
Poultry and Eggs for hatching. Ask for prices 


PARKER'S HAIR RALSAM 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Never Pate to Restore Gray Hair to 
ts Youthful Co 
Prevents 5 scalp, Diseases ona Mair Falling 
aim at Drnewiats 








































GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred poultry for 1906, i ted in 
beautiful colors, contains Fine Chromo, et ee 


and describes 6O varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells all — poultry, their diseases, 
on, ste This book only 1 conte. 


GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL baw etna iy, 2000 


free. Est. 1882. Pott’s Shorthand College, Box 7, Williamsport, rs. 
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$1.00 


For nearly fifty years we have 
made Rose growing a spe- 
cialty. With seventy green- 
by houses and a stock of over one 

million plants, we may fairly 
claim to be the Leading Rose 
Growers of America. Once a 

ear we make this special offer of 

ur Great Trial Collection of 18 

D. & C. Roses for 61.00. Sent b 
mail postpaid any where in theU Snited 

States. Satisfaction and safe arrival 

guaranteed. Each variety labeled. 

Superb, strong, hardy ever-blooming 

kinds; no two alike. All on their own 
roots. Will bloom continuously this 
ear. The collection includes the famous 

Baby Rambler Rose that blooms every 

- day in the year; Keystone, the only 

hardy ever- looming Yellow C limbing 
Kose; also Pink aman Cochet, the 
— of all pink garden Roses. Orders 

ooked for delivery when directed. 

ost you mention this magazine when 

ordering, we will send you a return 
check for 25 ceuts which we will accept as cash 

in a future order. Free to all who ask for it, 
whether ta eat the above collection or not, 
the 87th annual edition of Our New Guide to Rose 
Culture for 1906—the Leading Rose Catalogue of 
America. 116 nmin Tells how to grow and describes 
our famous Roses and all other flowers worth grow- 

ing. Offers at lowest prices a complete list of Flower ~ 
and Vegetable Seeds. 


G@* THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
70 Greenhouses. Established 1850. 





Lest We Forget 


Marble and granite monuments become dis- 
colored, moss-grown, and in time crumble 
and decay. Some cemeteries now prohibit 


marble. 

WHITE BRONZE 
Monuments are indestructible. 
the elements do not affect them. 

* Bronze won both the GOLD and 

t MEDALS at the Universal Expo- 
sition, St. Louis, 1904. If interested, write at 
once giving approximate sum you can spend 
and we will send a variety of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 


with prices, ete. No obligation to buy. We 
deal direct and deliver every where. 


og Agents Wanted <@a 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
358 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Time and 











You Can Dress Well 
On $1a Week. 


/ Men’s fashionable Clothes 
made to order after latest 
New York Designs 


ON CREDIT BY MAIL 


We will trust any honest man. We guar- 
antee a perfect fit. Send for samples and 
book of latest New York Fashions, FREE. 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO. 
Importers and Merchant Tailors 
239 Broadway, New York City 
Established 1885 


ILLUSTRATORS 
«4 CARTOONISTS 


Earn from $25 to $100 a Week 


We teach illustrating and cartooning by mail. 
We sell our students’ work. Women succeed 
as wellas men. Send for our tree booklet, 
“Co reial Ellustrating ”; tells how. 


The National Press Association 




















69 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


= — 
{ TS Wanted Everywhere 
; Big Sample Outfit Free 
verything sold on Thirty days’ credit: you keep the profit and 
us the wholesale price for what is delivered. You need no 
ney; we supply everything except the sweat; you manage the 
ness. We assisted 500 agents last year to make big money—we 
help ‘pee ——— Outfit and big Catalogue now rendy. 
sell Portraits for 35, 50 and 75 cents; Portrait frames for 
o and Pn Alsu everything used in Picture and Art 
ness. Write today before you forget it. 
VONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT & FRAME GO. 
2090-828 West Adams Street, Chicago, Hil. 


CORNS can be CURED 


in One Night or We Return Your Money 
McCREEDY’S CORN SOLVENT 


irmless as water, and is a positive cure. Not a salve 

laster. No pain; no trouble. By mail $0c.  Cir- 
culars free. 

Cc. 0. McCREEDY - - - Ballston, Spa, N.Y. 


FREE toACENTS 


Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
, $2.00 OUTFIT FREE, Express Prepaid. 
(Steam Cooker, mixing spoon, 3 other articles.) Dept.G H. 
Household Novelty Works, Chicago, Ill., or Buffalo, N. Y. 














she received a note containing a plea so startling as to 
be almost incredible, and which was so amusing as to 
send her into gales of laughter. It was from a feminine 
vocal teacher of the windy city who stated that she laid 
great stress on her work, upon the formation of the 
throat in both the speaking and the singing voice, 
holding that certain positions of the vocal cords are 
requisite for producing full, mellow tones. She went 
on to say that she had long been an ardent admirer of 
Miss Marlowe’s voice, and requested that, as a special 
privilege, she be allowed to bring her class of pupils 
to visit the actress and let them look down_ her throat! 


Mrs. Osborn’s Chats 


The Noted New York Costumer, Dressmaker to 
“the 400,” Gives Practical Hints to Women 
Who Make Their Own Frocks 
a 


"[HoucH “ A prophet is not without honor save in his 

own country,” the same cannot be said of the 
fashionable dressmaker of to-day, for perhaps no pro- 
fession carries with it more of honor than this. 

There are many world-known painters, musicians, 
and sculptors, but there are very few artists in modes. 
Paris has her Worth, Paquin, and Redfern; America 
has Mrs. Osborn,—and dressmaking, according to Mrs. 
Osborn’s methods, is an art in the best sense. 

To be the possessor of an Osborn “‘creation’’ is the 
dream of many an American woman,—a dream that 
is not as often realized as it might be if more people 
understood the facts in the case. The number of peo- 
ple who can come directly to Mrs. Osborn is, of course, 
limited, but the number who can be influenced by her 
ideas is unlimited. 

a 7 

It is to those who are too far away to directly ben- 
efit by her art, and also to those whose means will not 
permit a visit to her establishment, that her suggestions 
will be of value. A word to .he girl or woman who 
makes her own clothes will not be amiss. 

“First of all,’’ said Mrs. Osborn, “ ‘know thyself.’ 
That is, know the colors and styles best suited to your 
complexion and figure. A little study in this direction 
will show you the reason for this, and the results will 
astonish you. It is not necessary always to follow ab- 
solutely the dictates of fashion in order to be well 
dressed. 

“For instance, suppose the prevailing mode in sum- 
mer gowns is made with full gathered circular skirt, 
trimmed with deep flounces, the waist having a profu- 
sion of broad crooswise tucks and ruffles. Then im- 
agine a short, stout figure in a gown of this description! 

“Yet there are countless stout women who would 
wear that style of gown simply because Dame Fashion 
had set her stamp on it. 

“The stout woman should eschew patterns and ma- 
terials which tend to accentuate her stoutness,—bril- 
liant colors, cross stripes, large checks, etc., and the 
very tall, slender woman will do well to remember that 
lengthwise stripes and lines of trimming make her look 
taller and more slender. For any pronounced type 
there is nothing more satisfactory than black. 

““One of the most beautiful and graceful gowns is 
the princess; but it takes a faultless figure to appear to 
advantage init. Any flaw stands out, emphasized a 
hundred times by the plain, severe lines. A _ single 
wrinkle spoils the whole effect. This style is best 
suited to a tall, symmetrical figure, where the curves 
will lose nothing by being thrown into relief. 


a a. 


“As to colors,—well, this year black, white and 
brown will prevail. Not the conspicuous onion-brown 
which had such a vogue. That was merely a fad, and 
has followed the bicycle and ping pong to early ob- 
livion. Of course, there are those who wiil still wear 
onion-brown, just as there are those who will always 
ride a bicycle. But this color is very trying, and looks 
best on a woman with bronze tints,—that is, that deep 
bronze hair, or the beautiful tawny eyes we see occa- 
sionally. 

“And this will always be found true. A woman 
looks best in that color which matches her coloring. 
Black for everyone, of course, but a color which is dis- 
tinctly one’s own color is always the best.”’ 

Some declare in favor of contrast. Mrs. Osborn 
declares against it. She has the confidence of her 
patrons, and they realize that her experience and 
natural talent enables her to judge for them much bet- 
ter than they can judge for themselves. 

*‘And, after all,’’ she said, ‘‘ confidence is the main 
thing. If one really knows, and one’s patrons know 
that one knows, the greatest obstacle has been over- 
come. The rest is tact, endless tact, from morning 
until night. 

“For a woman with light-brown hair and brown col- 
oring, what is more charming than a beige ? For a 
brunette, the rich, deep tones of brown, or plain black, 
relieved by a dash of color ? 

“Above all, let your gowns be simple. It is not 
always the elaborate gown, nor yet the expensive one 
that is most satisfactory. Simplicity and careful atten- 
tion to the details of materials and colors are the funda- 
mental principles of artistic dressmaking.” 
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THREE OF NEW YORK CITY’S 
LATEST STYLES 


Select the garment you desire; state bust measure, waist meas- 
ure and length of skirt in front. We will send you the garment, 
and if not absolutely satisfactory to you if every detail, style, 
fit and value, you can return it to us at 
our expense and we will refund — 
your money, including express 
charges both ways. 

Write to-day for our new free 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. 

No. 609x258. A Silk Shirt- 

Waist Dress, of rich, Heavy Taf- 
feta, in black, blue. or an exquisite 
shade of dark plum. The waist is made 
in front with a short scalloped 

yoke, and the blouse part is 

made in a snecession of plaits. 

The box-plait front is adorned 

with braid ornaments. New 
full sleeve with deep cuff, 
-high stock collar. The skirt’ 
is made with full, wide 
sweep, gored top, and 
flounce effect bottom, 
adorned by tiny cordings, 
and outlined at top with 
scalloped edge, finished 
at bottom with hem and 
doubled sewed seams. 

An unparalleled 
value. Sizes 

82 to 42 bust 
measure ; 
colors, the 

new exqui- 


Taffeta 

site shade = 

plum, Silk 

or black.” = Suit 
No. 69x258 


"$8.75 
$ 


No. 7909x204. Stylish 
New Watking Skirt of 
black and blue Panama, 
gored top and very wide 

new circular flounce bot- 

tom. The flounce part is 
joined to show scallo 


Panama 
Skirt 


No. 79x204 effect, and trimm 


; with covered buttons. 

4 New in style, and shows a 
beautiful swinging flare. 

Send length in front 

and waist measure. 


No. 69x259. This 
Tailor-Made Suit is 
of light weight Vene. Va 
tian Cloth, made 
with a jaunty new Eton 
Jacket, very artistically 
adorned with military and 
soutache braid. The front 
shows a vest of white broad- 
cloth embroidered in colors, 
new three-quarter length 
sleeve with deep cuff, turn- 
over collar, braid trimmed 
girdle. Lined throughout 
with satin serge. The SKIRT 
is made with the new circular-gored 
side and double box-p' 1 front, 
inverted plaited back, finished with 
two-inch hem, and al! inside seams 


° 
Suit 
bound. A Spring suit that is posi- Ne. 92259 
tively a marvel at the price. Sizes 


32 to 42 bust measure; colors, $ 

dark red, navy blue or black. . 

Price ; —— 
$8.75 


No. 69x259A 9 
Same suit (ij 
with long 

sleeves 

and 

detach. 

able 

cuffs 


$8.75 


Tailor- 
Made 


Branch 
Houses 











You can earn $20 to 850 

per week, and upwards. 

All branches of drawing success- 

fully taught by coupsapente nee. PRAC- 

TICAL and PERSONAL instruction. Suc- 

cessful students omar where. Write for our 

“ Sample Pages from Instruction Papers.” 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 

5-10 Fine ARTS BLOG., - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


SMITH & CO., Carson City, 


Nevada, will send you, postage paid, 
Unique Washoe and 24 
Piaute Postal read for C 


SELF-CONFIDENCE sess 
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per annum. 


p——<« Safe as a Bank—Pays 8 per cent == 


1 can get 8 per cent. now on your investment in a thriving and firmly established busi- 
y at once taking advantage of the liberal offer of the Frank Siddalls Soap Company. 
rder to increase their output, the company offers a limited amount of stock at its par 
f one dollar per share, which is at present paying dividends at the rate of 8 per cent. 
The business was established over 30 years ago, and has occupied the present 

factory for a quarter of a century for the manufacture of 


Frank Siddalls Soap 





FRANK SIDDALL 
Gen’! Manager 


the only soap that will do a big wash in 








719 to 735 Beach St., Philadelphia, where 
nk Siddalls Soap has been made for 
ver a quarter of a century. 








two hours without boiling or scalding. 

The company is managed by men of high standing and in- 
tegrity in the commercial world ; this in itself makes the invest- 
ment as safe as any bank and pays 5 per cent. more. 

Besides, there is the certainty of your stock greatly increas- 
ing in value. 

Send at once for particulars by filling out this coupon, and 
be in time for next dividend. 


DO IT NOW 


GENTLEMEN: Please send us full particulars regarding your 
offer in the April Success, 














FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO. 


OFFICE—Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Another Dividend 








WONDERFUL PROGRESS MADE 





Large Dividends Being E 


arned and Paid—Semi-Annual 4 Per 


Cent. Payable 


plantation in Mexico owned by this 

( pany is nearly half the size of Rhode 

id, and if cut into a strip of land a 

wide, it would be 450 miles long or 

er than from New York to Pitts- 

rgh. Or, if cut into a strip a quarter 

mile wide, it would reach from the 

of the Company in Philadel- 
to the plantation. 

over ten million ($10,000,000) dol- 

worth (at New York prices) of ma- 

iny, logwood and other valuable cabi- 

nd dye woods now standing on our 

trees that have been growing hun- 

s of years: five million young henequen 


office 


ve 


ts, one million rubber trees, besides 
lemon and grape fruit trees will 


\ eloped. 
two thousand head of cattle are on 
1; we have enough good pasturage 


na; 
thousand. Stores, sawmill, wood- 


April Ist, 1906. 


last year; ten per cent. or more this year. 
Next semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent. derived from sale of mahogany, pay- 
able April 1, 1906. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO INVEST, 

| Do you want an interest in this enterprise? 
Limited number of shares offered at par, 
$300, on instalments of $5 monthly per 





share. Each share represents 14 ucres 
of the property. Price of shares to be 


advanced soon. 

Over 3000 shareholders now, whose holdings 
range from one to 300 shares each. 

To thoroughly understand this proposition 
—its great value as a permanent and safe 


investment and the prospects for large 
and increasing dividends, we want you 


to read our illustrated booklet and paper 
—both sent free to any address. 


| ‘To secure 4 per cent. on your money April 


g plant and factory operating. | 1st write at once, as only a limited” num- 

Nearly one thousand laborers employed. ber of shares will be sold that will re- 

Development work progressing rapidly. ceive the benefit of accumulated April 

Large returns assured. dividend. Write to-day—a postal will do. 

Entire property with all improvements— Officers Board of Directors 

RO ae ee ‘ j ™ g consists of the Officers and 

more than 200 buildings, railroad line, Pres. Wx. H Anusrnona Ex: | yy a Sanasis, #rectaeat Cle 

ete—paid for in full and deeded in trust sg ag ” 


* . delphia, Pa, 
for stockholders’ protection to a Philadel- 


trust company. 

8% GUARANTEED—10% PAID 

per cent. divdends, payable semi-an- 
nually guaranteed. Ten per cent. paid 


McCuure. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Counsel, a. L. 





A WaNAaMAKER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vice-Pres., Covoren. A. K. 
Kx-Editor Times, 


National Bank, Mason City, 
lowa. 

J.B. Bannes, Justice Supreme 
Court, Norfolk, Neb. 


General of Porto Rico, San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 


| Vicron Dupont, Jr., DuPont 

Secretary and Treasurer, | Powder Works, Wilmington, 
C. M. “McManon, Philadel- | Delaware 

phia, Pa. |} A. G. Stewart, Ex-Attorney 


International Lumber & Development Co., 717 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 
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Rever 


Px Engi $ -00 H P Bare Engine $ -50 
velo ps nearly § 54% 2 develops nearly 3 39= 


Jump spark. Perfect lubrication. Crank shaft, drop 

feel. Connecting rod, bronze. Pistons yround tofit, All bearings 

either bronze or best babbit. Best matieral and workmanship throughout. 
Get description of our 16 and 18 foot launches. $118 

16-Foot Launch Complete 


sible engine. 


with 2 HP, 


The simplest and 
most powerfu 


Marine Gas-¢ 





Write for prices of 1°s 
to 24H P Engines 














[owe ATENTS that vrare’ see ae. | 
Our & books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 
B.S. & A. B. LACKEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 











MAKES 


NTED ANYWHERE, app! 
Sal eS 


EMPORIUM, 202 La: te, 


ing renton 


i. YPEWRITERS wax: 


=) Machines }¢ Mfr's Prices. 
price. Write for Catalog M TYPEWRITER 





Chicago 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
Fine Needlework at Home 


By MARY LE MONT 


HE household linen of the woman who has either 
time or money to-day is as beautiful as are her 
gowns of state, with finely wrought embroidery and lace. 
Towels, sheets, pillowcases and bedspreads are made 
as charming as dressing-table scarfs and table runners 
have been for some time. 

There are three fashionable new lace styles for work- 
ing household linen, and the materials for these and 
directions for making them will follow in due time. 
The most expensive, most unique, and most sought afte: 
by people of great wealth is the ancient Italian file: 
lace, with its part) 
darned patterns 0 
quaint people, ani 
mals, and bird 
wrought in the orig 
inal Flemish lac 
stitch, always famous 
by no means hard t 
do, and distinguish 
able from other lace 
by its absolute square 
ness and evenness « 
stitch. 

There is a bit « 
history back of thi 
craze for househol 
linen decorated ij 
this elaborate man 
ner. In _ the thir 
teenth century an 
some time later i 
was the custom fo 
royal ladies to own bedspreads made of squares o! 
lace wrought as souvenirs by friendly queens and thei 
households. Each royal lady wrought in her souveni 
square the arms of her household, so that pieces mad 
centuries ago may be instantly ascribed to the wome1 
who made them by persons learned in the language « 
heraldry. Most of the royal ladies had little borders « 
their own for finishing off their squares. The litt! 
borders were inconspicuous, but more or less pretty 
and each was individual so that no two lace squares wet 
ever just the same. When enough squares were read 
for acounterpane they 
were joined together 
by a lace stitch or 
overseam, or else 
squares of cut-work, 
now called English 
eyelet work, were in- 
terspersed between the 
lace squares, adding 
much to their beauty 
by contrast. 

Such _ bedspreads 
are now used for 
tablecloths and cost 
thousands of dollars, 
while the woman who 
can border the tops 
of her sheets and her 
bedroom scarfs and 
table covers with this 
almost priceless lace considers herself very lucky. | 
saves much time in lace making when strips and 
squares of eyelet embroidery are alternated wit! 
squares of lace, as in the illustrations, and the wor! 
is not so tedious but that a clever needlewoman may 
make herself a set of this kind in the course of onc 
season, picking up the work in leisure hours. 

Flemish lace is done with a fine linen thread and a 
fine needle, twisting the thread in two loops to the side 
of each stitch. Figures I. and II. will show, in coarse 
stitches, exactly how the double twist is taken in each 
stitch and then fastened at the corners. First the 
squares are made with a single thread, as shown in th: 





FIGURE I. 








FIGURE Il. 




















FIGURE Iil. 

















1906 


April, 





























FIGURE IV. 





istration, and then the needle goes back along the 
e of single threads, taking a double twist over each 
d, at the same time, making along the upper edge 
other line of single thread for the next row of stitches. 
re must be taken never to pull the thread unevenly 
1 never to make loose stitches. Great care must also 
taken to fasten the thread tautly at every corner. 
Where figures occur the design is basted under the 
e and the pattern is worked out in squares having 
wt of darned effect but being wrought by means of 
se rows of the double twist stitches. Working in 
n squares makes the work easy, although the figures 
e an odd outline. Where the thread is quite fine the 
sh of Flemish lace is also very fine,—infinitely smaller 
1 in the illustration,—and it is very beautiful. The 
ness of the mesh takes away from the rugged out- 
s of the figures and gives them more symmetry. 
\ cover for a boudoir table is shown in Figure IIL 
1 one corner of a sheet made to match it in Fig- 
IV. Sheets are often finished just the 
with a deep border of lace and the sides are edged 


across 


h lace along a hemstitched hem. Sometimes, as in 
case, the border design continues in narrower 
lth down the side of the sheet for a short distance. 


rther down the lace edge finishes the 

The dressing table must have a similar border 

its scarf, and pillowcases or shams must show the 
e elaborate decoration. 

h to make up a 


\nother very fashionable way 
| expensive 


sheet only the 


in whi 
for the bedroom is to work it in the less 
novel but very charming Duchesse lace patterns, 
he wider sorts of Duchesse lace braids 
"he braid is sewed down to the pattern, as in Renais- 
ce work, with rather long sewing stitches. The 
terh should be mounted upon stiff wrapping paper 
better still, oilcloth. The braid is then manipulated 
n Renaissance work and after it is in place the back- 
ind is filled in with lace stitches. stitch 
crackle stitch make the prettiest bac kground 
hes to the designs in these Duchess¢ borders. 
stitches are very similar and the net made by them 
mall and fine and round in appearance. 
heets trimmed with the Duchesse, or 





srussels 


lace 


Renaissance 


I which is n’t half so fashionable,—have a border 
1“ ra foot deep, which turns around the corners of the 
t of the sheet for a depth of two feet below the border 
rk re it is applied to the sheet. This is finished by 
a em with a narrow edge of the same sort of lace. 
ne 

a 
de 
ce 

ch 

he 

he 





FIGURE V. 





round table cover is shown in Figure V. to match 
le the Flemish set illustrated. In this a darned 
tm is worked over the lace squares after they 
been finished, and these are then joined together 
Squares of eyelet embroidery done upon a fine 
ity of linen. A set of this sort is practically in- 
de. ructible. 
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EST& 





a 


pJLIPUTIAN BAZAAR 


Ki \ 





Our New Catalogue 


should be in the hands of every mother. It gives 
the New Spring and Summer Styles, and contains 
complete information about correct outfitting for 
the young. Over 1,000 illustrations 


Of Children’s Wear 


and more than 20,000 items for infants and chil- 
dren are shown in its pages. A great convenience 
in ordering goods by mail. Copy sent to any 
address on receipt of 4 cts. in stamps. 


Address Dept. 27 


60-62 W. 23d St. NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores—no agents 





— 











— Closing-Out Sale— 
Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


Three years have 


40 Dainty Volumes 
Illustrated in Colors 


now passed since we first took hold of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare and 








of the 


in that time three large and entire editions of the work 
have been distributed through our Library Club. The 
past is a record of phenomenal success, the popularity of 
the work is uninterrupted, and we would gladly purchase 
another edition were we able to secure it at previous figures. 
We are, however, unable to make satisfactory terms with 
the publisher, who wants to sell the books through agents 
at the full price, and we are reluctantly compelled to an- 
nounce this as positively the last of the Booklovers’ 


Shakespeare 
At Sheet Prices 


Bound 
Books 

We find a few sets left on hand of the half leather 
edition which are either slightly discolored from exposure 
in the show window or a little rubbed from handling, but 
the damage isso slight that it is scarcely noticeable. Our 
inspector, however, will not pass them as perfect stock, so 
we will close them out for what they are worth to us with 
their covers torn off. 


No Other Edition Contains 


TOPICAL INDEX: By means of 
which the reader can find any de- 
sired passage in the plays and poems. 


CRITICAL COMMENTS, ex- 
plaining the plays and characters ; 
selected from the writings of eminent 
Shakespearean scholars. 


GLOSSARIES FOLLOWING 
EACH PLAY, so that you do not 
have to turn to a separate volume to 
find the meaning of every obscure 


reader and critical notes for the 
student or scholar 

ARGUMENTS, giving a full story 
of cach play in interesting, readable 
prose. 

STUDY METHODS, consisting 
of study questions and suggestions 
—the idea being to furnish a com- 
= college course of Shakespearean 


stud 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, by 


mn Israel Gollancz, with critical 


word. essays by Bagehot, Stephen and 
TWO SETS OF NOTES: Ex- | other distinguished Shakespearean 
planatory notes for the general | scholars and critics. 





THE BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE in 40 dainty volumes—a pla 
toa volume—contains = ges, including 40 beautiful plates in colors an 
400 other illustrations e volumes are 7x5 inches—just right for 
easy handling. The Ri ice of the work sold through agents s 5 pe: 0. 
WE OFFER THIS FINAL END OF A LARGE. EDITI 
$23.00 to close them out. 


FREE—For 5 Days 















Suc. 

Nothing that we can say about the Booklovers’ aie 
can be as convincing as a personal examination & 

$F coonteaet 

of the books. We will send you the set, trans- (L COOPER CO. 

portation prepaid—allow you ample time for (A NEW YORK 

its examination and, if for any reason it fails ‘Ss Ris ge 


to give you satisfaction, you may return 
it at our expense. No deposit is re- 
quired—and you incur neither risk nor 
expense in doing this—nor are you 
under obligation to purchase unless 
thoroughly satisfied. All you need 
to do is to fill up and return the 
accompanying coupon. 
SIEGEL COOPER CO. Ni. 


We employ no agents. The Library 
Club transacts all its business by 
correspondence. 


= paid,set of Book- 
AZ lovers’ Shake- 
fs speare in half 
/S leather binding, at 
your 7 vecial price of 
Ay $25.00. If the set is sat- 
isfactory, I will pay 
$1.00 within five days 
after receipt of booka, 
and $2.00 a month there- 
after for il months. If it is 
not satisfactory, | am to 
notify you without delay and 
hold the set — to your or- 
der. Titleto the books to remain 
in Siegel Cooper Co. 
paid for. 


Name 


> 
(S 


until fully 


Address .. 
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Hammer the Hammer 
VU e 


makes 


figure that every man who 
this test, means an average 
of three new customers—himself and 
at lea 

If 
not go off by accident, then get an 


IVER JOHNSON 


avromario REVOLVER 


AUTOMATIC 


st-two of his friends. 


you want a revolver that will 


Bang it 
on a 
Table, 
Drop it, 
Kick it, 


Hammer 


It Won’t Go Off 
Unless You 
Pull the Trigger. 


Like all really great inventions, the 
Iver Johnson Safety Principle is very 
simple—the safety lever upon which the 
principle depends, is entirely inoperative 
except when the trigger is pulled— 
then it is raised and receives the revolver 
hammer’s blow and transmits it to the 
firing pin. Simple, yet safe. 


Our Free Booklet, ‘Shots’ 


nto every detail and explains why it is 
ate and reliable—gladly sent on 

st 0} gether with our handsomecatalogue. 
Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


aseseas $5.-Hammerless *6 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
142 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers St. 


Pacific C —— anch, marie cond 8t., 
al. 


» Francisco, 





European Office: Pickhuben 4, 
Hamburg, Germany. 





his price includes boiler. radiation and all ma- 
te “=p complete with plans and directions so that 
rye an handy with tools can set up the plant. 

the names and addresses of two parties going to buy heat- 

and we will send our catalogue and full particulars. 

t from Factory to User, giving you the lowest price 


HEATING 
3 





GUAR RANTEED and SOLD ON 360 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
TE EE OLD HOUSES EASILY HEATED. 
a Salle Building, CHICAGO 

375 Hennepin Ave., MINNEAPOLIS 





Clearing Sale 
Shahly Typewriters 


We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 1500 type- 
Swriters which have been used just enough to put them 
in P verfect adjustment. Better than new. 





Shipped on approval, free examination. 1000 new 
Vi machines, bu tiltto sell for $95—our price while they last, $45. 
FREE : catalogue = ntaining unparalleled list of splendid 
typewriter bargains. Send for it to y- 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 858 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED=FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN 


FOR ALL NORTH AMERICAN RAILROADS 





Experience unnecessary. Firemen $100, become Engineers and earn 
S200 monthly. Brakemen #75, become Conductors and earn 
@Bi50. Stateage. Send stamp. Name position preferred. RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, Room 8, 227 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











“Am | To Be Oslerized ? 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
[Concluded from page 244] 


in his ideas, up-to-date in his methods, his 
mind is always open and alert for the new and 
the fresh. In fact, judging from the abundance 
of his ideas, his creative ability and freshness 
of view, he is one of the youngest men in the 
whole institution. 

Marshall Field was really in the prime of his 
manhood when he was stricken with pneumonia 
at seventy-one, and by far the most important 
part of his remarkable career came after he 
had passed the half-century mark. 

Of course there is no future for stale brains, or 
for a man who stands still and ceases to grow. 
He is old who thinks he is old, and useless who 
thinks he is useless. When a man has ceased 
to grow he begins to die, and many people are 
half dead at fifty, not because of their age, 
but because of their mental attitude, because 
of the way they face life. 

The up-to-date employer does not want people 
around him who have gone to seed. He is 
looking for the force that does things, the power 
which moves vigorously forward. It takes live 
steam tomove machinery. It can not be done 
with the exhaust; and if you indicate by your 
appearance that you are only the exhaust of 
age, the spent energy, no one will look to you 
for effective work. 

When you start to look for a situation, my 
forty or fifty-year-old friend, throw off every 
sign of age you can. Dress as attractively and 
as youthfully as possible. Be cheerful and 
vivacious. Show your possible employer that 
you are fresh, vigorous, enthusiastic, buoyant, 
hopeful, and that, even though in middle life, 
you have not deteriorated; that none of the fire 
of your vitality has died down. Show him by 
your manner and appearance, rather than by your 
words, that he is going to get good fresh service 
from you, if he employs you; that there is a lot 
of vigor, a vast reserve in you yet. Convince 
him by your attitude that it is for his interest 
to employ you, because you still retain the force 
and power of a younger man, and are not as 
likely to change. Make him feel that he will 
be fortunate to get the experience which comes 
to age without any of its infirmities. and weak- 
nesses or handicaps. 

There is everything in holding the right atti- 
tude toward life. People-can tell whether there 
is victory or defeat in your-face and your bear- 
ing, whether you have ‘conquered or failed, 
whether you have winning or losing material 
in you. If you wear-the air of the vanquished 
in life, no employer will want you. There must 
be victory in your bearing. 

“We do not count a man’s years,” says 
Emerson, ‘‘until- he has nothing else to’ count.” 

There is a tremendous youth retaining power 
in the holding of high ideals and lofty senti- 


ments. The spirit can not grow old while one 
is constantly aspiring to .something better, 


higher, and nobler. _Intellectual:employment, 
mental exercise on lofty themes, and concentra- 
tion on high purposes, are powerful preservatives 
of youth. It is senility of the soul, aging of the 
mind, not of the body, that makes people old. 
The body is young or old, harmonious or dis- 
cordant, beautiful or coarse, according ‘to the 
quality of the mind, and the habit of thought. 
It is impossible for the body to express any- 
thing which does not first live in the thought. 

There is nothing truer than that you ‘fix your 
own ‘‘dead line;” and if you are a ‘‘has been,’ 
“useless,” and “‘out of date”’ at forty or fifty, you 
have no one to blame but yourself. -No arbi- 
trary limitation of years can make you old, or 
lessen your usefulness. You are young or old 
as you will or permit it yourself. 

* *“ 


He who estimates his money the highest values 
himself the least. 
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No fear of breaking them 
in the Canoe, on the carry, 
or when the occasional 
big one dashes away 
_with your hook, 
“@ Built of the best 
grade of steel, as they are, and with 
the greatest care, the “ BRISTOL” is 
the finest all-around rod made. 

q The “BRISTOL” is the original 
steel rod—has been landing fish for 
over 16 years. @ The Combination 
Reel and Handle is a new, exclusive 
“BRISTOL” feature. The reel is 
furnished, when so ordered, as a part 
of the rod, being built into the handle. 

FREE “A LUCKY STRIKE.” ‘That's 


the title of our illustrated cat- 
alogue which is sent on request. 


The Horton Mfg. Co. sastot:conn: 
















BRISTOL, CONN. 
Notice to Investors 


In reply to inquiries regarding our company by persons 
desiring to open a savings account with us, prominent 
Merchants, Manufacturers, Clergymen, Physicians and 
Professional Men in all parts of the country have written 
to intending investors thei sir experiences with us. ‘These 
letters have been kindly shown to us, and we have been 
permitted to publish same in booklet which we will send 
upon request. They should convince any person of our 











reliability and of the advantages 
gained byentrusting their savings 
to our care, upon which we pay 
5% per year. Earnings reckoned 
for every day, no matter when 
received or when withdrawn. Un- 
der New York Banking Depart- 
ment supervision. ie vite for 
booklet and full particulars. 
Assets . . $1,750,000 
Established 13 years 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO, 
3 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York. 
if not, what he needs 
Is Your Boy Strong? j: 0: vedicine. ba: 


that great natural outdoor developer—an 


IRISH MAIL 


The car that makes youngsters well, 
strong and happy. Endorsed by physi- 
cians, The “yveared’ ’ car. Speediest, 
safest, siimplestcontrol. Rubber tired, 
smooth, easy running. A perfect beau- 
ty, finished in coaching green and 
scarlet. See your dealer. If he « an t 
ant y you we will sell you our Irish M 
direct at factory prices. Write to-day for cartiee. 
The HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO., 
67 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


Haubner Knitted 
UTILITY BACS 


Best for shopping and school. Not the trashy 
kind; stronger, handsomer, better, softer ma 
terials; made to wear. Neat handles, nicke 

trimmed; —, fit for any woman to carry. 
Capacity 25 bs. Black or brown, Flemish net 
(see cut), 16x16, 35c. Japanette (plain net), 

18 x 18, 25c. Postpaid. Buy direct trom mfr. 


F.0.Haubner, 521-523 C.W.45th St., NewYork 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Earn $5 to $15 per-day. 


wal e can teach you quickly B\ 
} AIL. The new scientific Tune- 
D Bane method endorsed by highes 
m® authorities. Anmowledge of Musi. 
not necessary. 
Write for free booklet. 


Battle Creek, Mich 
The original school. Instruction by mail adapted 
toevery one, Recognized by courts and educators. 
Experienced and competent instructors. Takes 

a ; spare time only. Three courses—Preparatory, 
Correspondence 8 School 


Business, College. Prepares 
HOME es 
498 je Bidg, Detroit, Mich. 

























Patent 
applied for. 


12-inch wheels, 





“Can’t upset.” 
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NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 26 Music Hail, 














for prac ractlce. Will better your 

condition and prospects in 

business. Students and grad- 

uates everywhere. Full — 

ee ee ggg ree 
Be Your Own Boss! 

MANY MAKE $2,000.00 YEAR. 
You have the same chance, Start a Mail llr Business at home. 
We tell you how. Money coming in daily. Enormous profite 
Sverything furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” and Free 
particulars. EK. 8S. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., ‘Chicago 
When you 


DON’T BE HARD UP wher 


immense profits by making mirrors. Success guaranteed. 
Particulars for stamp. MacMasters, D 125,P eru, Ind, 
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Fighting the Telephone 


Trust 
By PAUL LATZKE 


[ Concluded from page 247] 


8,500 stations in operation, and the Bell less 
than three thousand. And the independents 
have only now fairly begun to develop the big 
ities. In San—” 

“Say,” interrupted Mr. Clews, bland and 
smiling, “‘you must be a promoter. I never 
veard such yarns.” 

I gave it up and grew bland in my turn, for 
t is folly to take Wall Street seriously unless 
ou are playing the market. Nor are Mr. 
‘lews and his friends in Wall Street so very much 
o blame for their belief held in all honesty. 
Che Bell Company is supreme in the telephone 
vay in “the street,” whatever may have happened 
to it elsewhere, and it makes full use of its influ- 
ence here to show that “there is nothing to the 
pposition except the promoter.” For a long 
ime, indeed, the controlling spirits in the trust 
eally held this belief. The only force, to their 
ninds, that kept the movement alive and pushed 





t on was the promoter, working in the interest | 


{ his employer, the manufacturer of ‘‘ worthless 
nfringing” apparatus. This opinion, held in 
ll sincerity, had much to do, no doubt, with the 
atuous blindness of the Bell managers. It led 
hem to continue in their arrogant course toward 
he public long after ordinary business prudence 
hould have taught them differently. 

At the outset of competition it would probably 
iave been an easy thing to halt the movement,— 
per>aps even to snuff it out entirely. But that 
vould have been at the cost of revolutionizing 
the monopoly ideas of the Bell, an impossible 
upposition. The people really wanted peace, 
nd their ‘‘uprising’’ came only when peace was 
lenied them; that is, peace with justice. Here 
s an example:— 

One of the promoters so odious to the Bell 
ventlemen entered Butler, Pennsylvania, and 
started at once to interest the leading citizens 
f the place in the organization of a local tele- 
phone company. He met with warm encourage- 
ment, for Butler was suffering at the hands of 
the monopoly, like every other community. A 
orporation was organized which had for its 
hief stockholders and directors sixteen of the 
foremost men in the city, many of them million- 
ures. 

The Bell subscribers were being taxed $60 a year for 

isiness and $48 for residence telephones. The inde- 
«ndent company began to solicit contracts on the basis 

f $48 a year for business, and $36 for residences. 
|: verything moved along like clockwork, and on Tuesday 
f a certain week matters were in shape for the signing 
f a contract for apparatus. The promoter met the 
rectors by appointment, with the contract in his 
ket. To his great disappointment he was told to 
ait till the following Friday afternoon, but on Thursday 
received a sudden message asking him to come 
round that afternoon with his contract. He found all 

f the sixteen directors assembled. The president said 


hat, before signing, he felt that he owed it to _ae pro- | 


oter to make a statement. 


“Frankly,” he said, ‘‘we did not like the idea of a | 


uble telephone system in this town; so, at the iast 
oment, we decided to lay the facts before the Bell 
cople. We sent a delegation to Pittsburg, to tell the 
mpany that, if it would reduce its rates here to $48 and 
536 a year, we would bind ourselves not to start or even 
» encourage the starting of an opposition company, and 
1at we would sign contracts for five years. The Bell 
entlemen refused absolutely to consider the propo- 
ition. They told our delegation that they knew how 
)run their business and did not require any instruction, 
lvice, or suggestion from us. Therefore, we are ready 
» go ahead with you.” 
Within two months of the time the contract for the 
pparatus was signed, and after construction work was 
ell under way, the Bell company sent a special repre- 
ntative posthaste to Butler. His principals, this 


gent said, would reimburse the independent stock- | 
Iders for all their outlay, would take the apparatus off 


heir hands, would give all of the directors free service 
ten years, and would fix rates of $48 and $36 per 
car for all the citizens of Butler. The answer to this 
as that the Bell had had its last chance in the town and 






















NOT \\ THE LARGEST 


ial) INDEPENDENT 


Telephone Manufacturing Co. 





@ Today is the day of reckoning for monopoly. Public condemnation of 
the practices of trusts and combinations is prevalent everywhere. GREED and GRAFT 
are getting their just deserts. The people have awakened to the fact that compe- 
titon is not only “the life of trade” but THE LIFE OF THEIR INDEPENDENCE and 
their only PROTECTION against robbery. The public have rebelled—refused to be 
dominated and by patronizing independent “Not IN THE TRUST” products have 
dealt a blow to monopoly. 

q As evidence of this fact and as proof that a successful INDEPENDENT 
business can be built upon HONEST square dealing, reasonable prices and meritorious 
goods, we wish everv reader of this magazine could visit the enormous INDEPENDENT 
telephone plant owned and operated by: the 


Strombersg-Carlson 


Telephone Manufacturing Company 


at Rochester, N. Y.—THE LARGEST INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE FACTORY IN THE 
worLp. Here is built a line of “Nor IN THE TRUsT” telephones and_ telephone 
apparatus for offices, factories, department stores, hospitals, railway despatching, 
mines, farms, town and city exchange equipments, leaded cable, etc., that has 
become famous for HIGH QUALITY and reasonable cost. Here you can get anything 
from a $6.00 telephone to a complete system costing half a million. At present you 
could see (in process of construction) the LARGEST SWITCHBOARD ever built, which 
will be installed in St. Louis for the Kintock LonGc Distance TELEPHONE Co. 

q This mammoth plent employs 3000 skilled mechanics, and the REAL secret 
of its great success is “A SQUARE DEAL” to all patrons. It makes no difference 
whether your patronage is $10 or $10,000, the same fair, honest, impartial treatment 
is accorded. You will be treated ricHT and get the RIGHT goods at RIGHT prices. 

@ Suppose you send for their literature on any of the above lines. It will 
interest you and save you money. 

Appress Dept. A, 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Rochester New York 
Chicago, Il. 























THE LARGEST INDEPENOENT 
TELEPHONE FACTORY IN THE WORD 


GCut out this advertisement, attach to your business stationery and 
mail to us—or write on your regular letter head. 

@In return we will send free 50 RUSH COUPONS (printed on 
Coupon Bonp paper. @Pin one of these RusH Coupons to your 
next order. It will save you time and worry. 

Let us put a pad of these Coupons on your desk with our compliments. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, 28 Mill Street, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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RASTER 


Le eh 


Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts., THE ID L HOTEL 
Philadelphia, Pa. of Philadelphia 


New, Modern, Luxurious 


Convenient to railroad stations, shopping centers and points of general interest. 
Sanitary conditions throughout. Fireproof construction. All linen sterilized daily. 
Elegant appointments, cuisine and service strictly the best. 

Rooms without bath, $2.00 per day. 


Rooms with bath, $2.50 per day and upwards. 
EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager 
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Extraordinary Reduction in Rates for 


Pacific 





For the season beginning June 1 and ending September 15, 
1906, Pacific Coast and Northwest tourists will have the 
lowest all-summer rates ever offered to these sections. 


To Los Angeles To Seattle 


San Francisco Tacoma 
San Diego Portland 


with choice of 
direct routes, 
round-trip 
rates will be: 
From Chi- 
cago, $75.00; from St. Louis, $69.00; 
from other points, proportionately low. 
For tour in one direction via Puget 
Sound and Portland, rates will be: 
From Chicago, $88.50; from St. Louis, 
$82.50; from other points proportion- 
ately low. 


with choice of 
irect routes, 
round-trip rates 
will be: From 
Chicago, $75.00; 
from St. Louis, $69.00; from other 
points, proportionately low. For tour 
in one direction via California, rates 
will be: From Chicago, $88.50; from 
St. Louis, $82.50; from other points 
proportionately low. 
Rates to Spokane, Wash., will be $5.00 


less than those quoted above. Rates to Helena, 
Butte and Anaconda, Mont., will be $10.00 


less than those above. 


During special periods even lower rates 
will be available. The usual low rates will also 
be in effect for trips to Colorado, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, the Black Hills and Yellowstone Park. 





The Pacific Coast Tours of the Burlington Route are of the highest standard. 
They have been developed and elaborated year by year since 1882, with the 
result that they are to-day unsurpassed. 

It will be a pleasure to help plan your tour. Our handsome new booklet, 
“Pacific Coast Tours,” will answer nearly all your questions and the others will 
receive personal attention. The use of this booklet will save you the trouble of 
getting and combining the separate ones of the many different roads. 

An expenditure of a penny and a minute will secure a 
copy of “Pacific Coast Tours.” Just write these words 
above your name and address on a postal and send it to 


Burlington 


P. S. EUSTIS 
282 “Q” Building, Chicago 


The CALCUMETER 


The Standard Desk Adding Machine 


This machine on your desk for totaling deposit “ee checks, expense accounts, 
statements, cash book items, ledger accounts, trial jance items, ete., will give 
you absolutely correct results and save hours of time usually lost in locating errors. It is the only 
durable adding machine that is handy and servicenble. Guaranteed for two years. Costs from 
15.00 to $30.00, according to capacity. Senton 20 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL to responsible persons. English 
Model adds pence into shillings, into pounds—£5. Architects’ Model—i6th of an inch into inches, into feet, 
6 dial— 00. Send for Catalogue No. 4. 

HERBERT NORTH MORSE, 47 Green Building, Trenton, N.J.,U.S.A. 


A Perfect Ignition Device 


is the Edison Battery and Spark Coil. They ensure con- 
OXIDE FOR GAS AND stant speed in Gas mente oar Motor wt Aig The Bat- 
ee Gasoline Engines teries deliver a high constant current to the coil, which 
‘ ‘is specially wired to yield a hot spark every time. This combination obviates all 
ignition troubles, Is surerand more economical than any other sparking 
soumo device. Sold by dealers everywhere. Send for name of nearest dealer 
» “Som” and Booklet Battery facts, containing valuable ignition information, 
— 


_—. EDISON MFG. CO., 24 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


a Eden. 31 Union Square, New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chieago 25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. ¢. © 
Do You Want a Better Education? 
offer a complete course in any school or college to ambitious young men or women who will 


\W JE 
do a little work for us. We furnish complete instructions and working plans which assure 
success to anyone of average intelligence and energy. The work may be done in spare time. For 


particulars address ROBERT J. SHERLOCK, Room 802, University Building, New York City. 
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that the directors of the independent company would 
not give up their plans for all the money the Bell had to 
offer, nor accept an offer of free service if it were given 
them for the balance of their lives. Several other 
efforts were made to stop the enterprise, but they all 
proved in vain. 

Is it strange that men whose business is born of such 
conditions regayd it in a different light from the ordi- 
nary commercial venture, and bring to their annual con- 
ventions more talk of “unity, liberty, and progress” 
than of trade, traffic, and the almighty dollar? So in- 
tense is this feeling among the independents that it 
actually breeds a spirit of fanaticism, and he is a bold 
man who turns traitor to the “cause,”—for so it is re- 
garded, a ‘“‘cause,’”’—and the political or religious turn- 
coat has an easy time of it compared with the man who 
proves disloyal to the independent telephone business 
and sells out to the Bell. It is probably difficult for the 
ordinary business man to understand why a person 
should not have the right, unchallenged, to sell his 
property to anyone he pleases, even if that property con- 
sists of a majority of the stock of an independent tele- 
phone company, which can be turned over to the Bell at 
a fancy figure. But, to the men in this movement, the 
moral wrong in such a transaction is as plain as day; 
they would as soon concede that Benedict Arnold had a 
right to sell out to the British. Nor does their argument 
lack force or logic. They insist that, when a man or a 
body of men organizes an independent telephone com- 
pany, it is not only the money paid in for apparatus and 
equipment that is capitalized, but the good will, support, 
and friendship of their neighbors as well. Further 
such independent companies, when organized, enter 
into a moral pledge of support and fellowship with the 
other independent companies in the vicinity, under the 
terms of which these companies tie up with arrangements 
for the exchange of traffic and the guaranty of mutual 
support. Noman can thus sell an independent plant to 
the Bell Telephone Company without also selling out his 
neighbors and the interests of his associates in the in- 
dustry with whom he is exchanging business. It is this 
situation that causes an uprising whenever an inde- 
pendent falls to the money lure of the Bell Company, as 
has happened in many instances. Hurried meetings 
are called, and at these mectings we hear speeches that 
savor of the old days when men were actually in arms 
for their independence. An inquest is held on the offender 
and he is formally branded “a traitor to the cause.” 
An excellent idea of what happens to such a “traitor” 
is furnished in the case of a prominent banker of Indi- 
ana, Hugh Dougherty. This man was one of the 
pioneers in the movement. He owned a country bank 
at Bluffton, and became president, in 1894, of an inde- 
pendent company organized in that city. As he was 
related by marriage to the wealthy Studebaker family, 
his enrollment in the independent movement gave it a 
very strong impetus. From Bluffton Mr. Dougherty 
spread his telephone interests, until they embraced four 
counties, Huntington, Wells, Blackford, and Grant. In 
this domain the banker was absolute and he was looked 
upon as one of the strongest figures in the business. 
As a tribute to his worth and an acknowledgment of 
the value of his efforts the independents of the country 
elected him president of their national association, the 
highest honor they could pay. Mr. Dougherty held 
this office until the annual convention of 1904, held at 
St. Louis. Then, at his own request, he was retired and 
elected to his former office, that of treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. Eight months later, in May, 1905, the industry 
was startled by rumors that Dougherty had “sold out.” 
At first there were few to credit these rumors. The 
banker’s long, honorable record in the cause was re- 
hearsed in refutation. His speech on retiring at St 
Louis, breathing faith and loyalty in every line, was 
brought out. 

“We hope,” he had said, “that we will not lack in 
fealty to one another and to the interests we represent; 
so, as we take up the sacred burdens laid upon us by the 
people who have placed their trust in our care, we should 
reverently and joyfully bear them on to triumph and 
unitedly bring about results that will benefit all the 
people, including the manufacturer, operator, and 
patron. 

“So each owes a duty to the other, and selfishness 
should not be the dominating spirit in our deliberations, 
or, after them, in the practical operation of our busi- 
ness. 

“The world is sustained by four things only,—the 
learning of the wise, the justice of the great, the prayers 
of the good, and the valor of the brave.” 

These extracts from Mr. Dougherty’s address are 
interesting, because they give a concrete example of the 
sort of speeches one hears at independent conventions. 
Further, they are interesting because they help to make 
clear the things that happened to Mr. Dougherty when 
the disquieting rumors of the sale were confirmed by an 
official announcement. The industry was immedi- 
ately in uproar from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
territory that Mr. Dougherty had sold out was among 
the richest in the land, as his company was operating 
over five thousand telephone stations in a country made 
up entirely of small towns and farm townships. The 
Bell had been practically driven out of existence in the 
four counties. More serious still, this transfer to the 
enemy meant the cutting of the independent long-dis- 
tance lines at a most vital point. A hurried call for an 


emergency meeting was immediately issued. ‘This was 
attended by representatives from the companies that 
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had been exchanging business with the United Telephone 
Company, as Dougherty’s organization was known. 
The man who had held such a high position in the coun- 
cils of the independents was formally read out of the 
ranks. The telephone press put the “‘traitor” on the 
grill in a way which he and his descendants will probably 
remember as long as they live. Here is what one of the 
periodicals had to say:— 

“His neighbors, trusting his assurance that he stood 
for industrial liberty, voted him valuable franchises. 
His clients, believing in his probity as a banker, gave 
him their savings to invest in the stocks of the independ- 
ent telephone company he controlled. His associates in 
the industry, misled by his profession of loyalty, con- 
nected their properties with his own and yielded him 
unchallenged domination of one of the richest territories 
in the telephone field. Wherever and whenever he 
needed assistance, support, or encouragement, it was 
freely and cheerfully given by his neighbors, his clients, 
and his associates. And without a qualm, without 
warning, he sells them all out to the enemy. Could 
anything be more shameful? 

“‘All decently constituted men hate and despise a 
traitor. Hugh Dougherty is a traitor in the meanest 
form. A rich man, he sacrificed all considerations of 
honor, of moral obligation, of manliness for money that 
he does not need. ‘Trusted by his friends, he put them 
in cold blood on the block simply to satisfy his low greed. 
The price he received was not for the properties he had 
to sell, but for the confidence it was in his power to be- 
tray. The company he controlled operated five thou- 
sand telephones, but it was not these that the Central 
Union people bought. It was his strategic position in 
the independent field, the injury that they thought his 
treachery could inflict on his associates, on the men 
whose bread he had eaten, whose hospitality he had 
accepted, whose indorsement he had solicited and ob- 
tained when he was made president of the national 
association.” 

Nor did the matter end simply in talk and type. Mr. 
Dougherty had accepted, a short time before, the presi- 
dency of the Marion Trust Company, of Indianapolis. 
This city is one of the great centers of independent 
development. The representative financial institutions 
there are heavily interested in telephone securities, and 
the Indianapolis operating company is one of the strong- 
estin the land. The city is also headquarters for one of 
the great independent long-distance organizations, 
operating as far as St. Louis on the west and Cleveland 
on the east. 

Under these circum stances Mr. Dougherty naturally 
found his position pretty uncomfortable. S. P. Sheerin, 
the president of the Indianapolis independent and long- 
distance telephone companies, immediately resigned 
from the directorate of Mr. Dougherty’s trust company, 
and pressure was brought to bear on others to follow 
his example. A general social and business ostracism 
ensued. This ostracism reached an acute stage through 
the tragic death of Mr. Sheerin. That gentleman, like 
Mr. Dougherty, had been one of the pioneers in the in- 
dependent telephone business. The two were close 
friends. When the banker turned “traitor,” it was 
said that it would “‘ break the heart of Sheerin,’’ who 
was a passionate devotee of the “‘cause.’’ Whether or not 
this actually occurred, he certainly died within a month 
of Dougherty’s “sell-out” and under circumstances 
that riveted the attention of the entire country. He had 
gone to Chicago to attend the national convention of the 
independents, called for June 20 last, at the Audi- 
torium. He was on the platform, facing a hall packed 
with his associates, and replying on behalf of the asso- 
ciation to the mayor’s address of welcome, when his voice 
suddenly failed. His form swayed an instant, and then 
he sank to the floor, unconscious. In half an hour he 
was dead,—of apoplexy, the doctors said. But among 
the laymen, his friends, there was much bitter talk of 
other causes than apoplexy and it was just as well that 
Mr. Dougherty, formerly the great figure at these con- 
ventions, was mt present on that occasion to hear him- 
self discussed. 

It is not my purpose to analyze Mr. Dougherty’s sale 
to the Bell Company. Every man can decide for him- 
self whether or not the banker was morally or ethically 
justified in selling his stock to the best advantage. 
There is only this to be added. The sale checked only 
for a moment the headlong course of independent 
progress. ‘The country sold out by Dougherty is being 
rebuilt with marvelous swiftness; the towns and villages 
have granted new franchises to new companies; the 
local capitalists and their allies in other sections have 
furnished new money to carry the work on; the gaps in 
the long-distance lines have been filled up, and in a short 
time, it is prophesied, the independents will have 
more telephones in operation in this territory than ever 

before, and the Bell Company will find the half million 
or more that it paid, to kill competition, thrown away. 

[Mr. Latzke’s fourth article will appear in SUC- 
CESS MAGAZINE for May. It will tell of the 
wonderful operations of a corporation press agency] 

» » 

Toilsome culture is the price of great success, and 
the slow growth of a great character is one of its 
special necessities. 


a + 


Do n’t run about and tell people that you have been 
unfortunate; people do not like to have unfortunate 
men for acquaintances. 


















VICTOR I 
$22. 





Vietor Talking Machine Co 
Camden N 

Please send me your catalogue 

and instalment information, 

and tell me where I can hear 

the Victor played. 
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er’s Voice 


ACTOR: 


my The throat of Caruso is a mag- 
nificently powerful and sensitive ma-~ 
chine and the artist’s soul on fire sends through 
this machine the pulsations which we know as 
Caruso’s voice. 

The Victor is another throat, strong, sensitive 
and true, and it brings to you—wherever you are— 
those same pulsations of sound that people enjoy 
in Grand Opera at New York, or in hearing Sousa’s. 
or Pryor’s Band, and the light and bright music that 
is such a relief in this tired over-strained age. 


Obtainable by Easy Payments 


through Victor dealers 

Here are the six principal styles of the Victor with 
their prices. Most any Victor dealer will be glad 
to make it easy for you to buy Victor Machines 
and Records by your paying a small sum 
down and a small sum per month—you 
pay as youenjoy. After a while 
the payment stops ; but 
the enjoyment is end- 
less. 

To secure further information 
in regard to full details of the 
different style Victors and 
buying on the instalment 
plan, fill out, cut outand mail 


us today the coupon at the 
top of this page. 


Victor Talking Machine Co 
Camden N J 


Berliner Gramophone Co, of Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 


VICTOR II 














VICTOR V 


$60. VICTOR VI 


$100. 














HERE are nowin circulation in the United States fully a million Tabard Inn Books. 
People carry them around with them everywhere and exchange them wherever they 
find a branch Tabard Inn Library. The immense number of these books in circu- 

lation has created a rowing demand among storekeepers for branch libraries. To meet 
this demand we are selling Tabard Inn Libraries outright, giving witheach sale the privi- 
lege of exchanging all the books in bulk for other books as often as the merchant chooses 
and at very small expense. A 25-book library costs $25.00; a 50-book library costs 
$45.00; a 75-book library costs $62.50; a 100-book library costs $85.00. With each library 
purchased we give a handsome Tabard Inn Book Case FREE. 

We give you a Book List of 1,000 Titles to choose from. You make your own selec- 
tion of Books and we ship these Books and the Bookcase by freight immediately upon 
the receipt of your order. We supply full directions as to the best method of managing 
the Library, not only to attract customers to your store but to make a good profit for 
yourself out of the Library business. There is no way in which you can invest One Hun- 
dred Dollars and get from it such large daily cash returns. 


How to Operate a Library 


The usual charge for obtaining a Tabard Inn Library Book is Five Cents for each exchange. 
A few libraries charge Ten Cents, others charge a cent a day or two cents a day, or five cents a 
week or ten cents a week. When you purchase your Library outright you have the privilege of 
making whatever local terms with your members that you choose. The labels in the books 
are adapted to any of the above mentioned prices. One Hundred Books rented at Two Cents 
a day will bring you $50.00 a month, or at One Cent a day $25.00a month. You get your original 
investment back in a month or two. A 200-Book Library will bring you in a handsome income. 
But the storekeeper must not overlook the fact that the Library will attract custom to his store. 
Some merchants find the income from this source more valuable than the Library fees which 
are charged. There is nothing so pleasing in a shop as a display of beautiful books. 


We Exchange Libraries 


You can send back Library Books as-often as you like, and we shall exchange them for others 
at a cost to you of only Five Cents per volume, you to pay the carriage both ways. In this 
way you can keep your library fresh and attractive all the time and at very small expense. 


x Write at once for complete descriptive circular 
THE TABARD INN 














LIBRARY, 1613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 














The Solution of 
Perfect Sanitation 


is exemplified in the Examine your closet; if it is made of 
SY-CLO Closet, the enameled iron or has just an ordinary flush, 
construction and action discard it at the first opportunity for a 
of which ends at once SY-CLO. Your doctor pays the bill. If 
all the subtle dangers of you are building a house or buying one, 
disease arising from im- insist on SY-CLO Closets with the trade 
proper cleansing; the mark name burned in the china. The _ ||| 
escape of sewer gas; the fact that 
absorption of poison by 
the material of which 
common closets are made 
(iron for instance); and 
the gradual discoloration of those interior 


























parts which furnish a prolific breeding- TRADE MARK 
ground for millions of death-dealing bacilli. ff | 
lhe action of the SY-CLO is two-fold. 





Besides the copious flush of water, there Closets cost but little more than other 
is an irresistible syphonic action, which, closets—that, with ordinary care, they will 
like a powerful pump, literally pulls the last as long as the house in which they are 
contents through the outlet channel, cleans- installed, leaves no further excuse for sewer 
ing, scouring, polishing as it goes, leaving sickness. Ask the plumber. A book on 
the INSIDE of the pipe as clean and “Household Health” mailed free if you 
smooth as a china bowl. And this is send the name of your plumber. 

a truism because the SY-CLO is solidly  Lavatortes of every size and design | 
constructed of china—pure white china— made of the same material, and on the ||| 
without joint or break or rough place same principle, as the SY-CLO. | 
inside or out to furnish lodgment for dirt POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, | 
or disease germs. Trenton, N. J. | 






SY-CLO Note the 
Closet cut deep water 
in half seal, making 
showing the the escape 
interior of gas 
construction impossible 
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‘ TAYLOR'S Absolutely Accurate 
AGREEAB om Aluminum Thermometers. 
Daily Advertising 
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LEARN THE ART oF Tact, TasTE, Your Business. 
No other form of advertisement 
M is so prominent, So permanent or so 
Oo Oo ann ers economic. ‘The thermometer is al- 
t ways in sight, always looked at. A 

Goop Form anp ENTERTAINING 


reliable thermometer is a daily re- 


teen most famous social writers, in- minder of your reliability, and it 











in Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOx, Mrs. Jasts for years. Cheap childrens’ 
Joun SHERWOOD, Mrs. BuRTON KINGSLAND, ADE- advertising gifts are, in the long run, 
LAIDE Go IN, Mrs. HARRIETT HUBBARD AYER, ten times more costly than a ther- 
Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN mometer that is proudly given and 
7 Mak 1ON H ARLAND, ing cr i — gratefully accepted. 
ee ee a eerie Send for catalog A—/ree. 

It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to write, to E 

wear on all isions. A complete guide to perfect ease | ° TAYLOR BROTHERS COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 
of manner. An ideal text book for the polite education of 
children. Good manners are today essential to success. 





Our Bureau of Enquiry 


a 
supplies members with special information and correct 
advice upon questions of etiquette and deportment. 


Our Illustrated Free Book containing complete . , 

description of the course of instruction and mem- in the school or college of your choice. If you want a 

bership privileges, mailed to you on request. better education and lack the means to obtain it, here 

: is your opportunity. All expenses paidin return fora 

The New York Society of Self-Culture little spare time work, which you can do at home. 
Desk 10, University Building, Washington Square, N.Y. 


Address Robert J. Sherlock, 801 University Bidg.,New York City 
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Wilham Jennings Bryan on 
the Chinese Question 


[Concluded from page 227] 


an industrious people, but they are also capa- 
ble of becoming skilled artisans. They could 
supply every factory’in the United States with 
skilled workmen and still have millions to spare. 
Nearly all the reasons which apply to the 
exclusion of the 
coolie apply to the 
skilled laborer, 
and they can, 
therefore, be con- 
sidered together. 

It developed 
during the dinner 
that, while the de- 
mands’ expressly 
recognized the 
improbability of 
admitting coolies, 
most of the Chi- 
nese present fa- 
vored the entire 
repeal of the re- 
striction law. 
They resented 
any discrimination against their people as un- 
friendly and unwarranted. One Chinaman of 
prominence in another city went so far as to 
intimate that such discrimination would not be 
permitted if China had a large army and navy 
and was able to enforce her rights. 

As the whole question turns on the admission 
of the Chinese laborer, let us consider, first, the 
differences between the European immigrant 
and the Chinese immigrant; and, second, the 
general objections to the admission of Chinese 
workmen. 

The Chinaman, unlike the European, regards 
America as only temporarily his home, preserves 
his national customs and peculiarities, and finally 
returns, carrying his savings with him. He is 
not attracted by our institutions and brings with 
him no love of American ideals. To him the 
United States is a field to be exploited, but noth- 
ing more. The European casts in his lot with 
us, mingles with the population, and, in a few 
generations, his identity is lost in our composite 
race. He has neither peculiarities of thought 
nor of dress to distinguish him from those 
among whom he labors, and his children are 
soon an indistinguishable part of the community. 
Not so with the Chinese. They are not only dis- 
tinguished by their dress, language, and habits, 
but they remain entirely separate and apart from 
those among whom they dwell. This difference 
is due not only to the wide dissimilarity in his- 
tory, tradition, and habit, but also to the absence 
of any permanent or patriotic interest in the land 
in which they sojourn. 

The plane of living and the rate of wages 
are surprisingly low in China. When we were 
crossing the Yellow River I noticed a number 
of coolies unloading stone and inquired as to 
their wages. They received one hundred and 
fifty cash, or about seven and one half cents, 
gold, per day. When this compensation is com- 
pared with the wages paid in the United States 
for the same kind of labor, it is easy to under- 
stand why Chinese laborers are drawn to our 
country. In discussing the immigration ques- 
tion with a Chinese official, I asked him what 
he paid his coachman. He replied that the head 
coachman received what was equivalent to ten 
dollars in gold per month, while the subordi- 
nates received from three and one half to five. 
Out of these wages they must pay for their own 
food. There is considerable difference in the 
efficiency of labor, but, making due allowance 
for that, the Chinaman, in some occupations, 
could make twice as much in America as at 
home and yet work for half what Americans 
receive. 

Long experience has taught the Chinaman to 
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economize until he has reduced the expense 
of living toa minimum. Our guide in one city 
fixed one dollar, silver, (fifty cents, gold,) as 
the weekly cost of living for one person, but 
many live upon less. In traveling from Pekin 
to Hankow we were compelled to provide our 
own meals, and the very competent cook whom 
we secured was regularly receiving a dollar a 
week in gold. 

A ride through the streets of a Chinese city 
furnishes ample evidence of the economy of the 
people. The small measures used, the tiny 
piles of edibles exposed for sale, the little bun- 
dles carried from the market,—these explain 
why cash, running about ten to a cent, can be 
used as currency. Oranges are often sold with- 
out the peeling, the peeling being sold sep- 
arately, and peanuts seem to be counted instead 
of measured. At Canton we saw one man 
trudging home from market with a satisfied air, 
carrying two pig tails tied together with a piece 
of grass. The well-to-do have many delicacies, 
like birds’ nests soup and shark fins, some of 
which we tasted at the luncheon given by the 
viceroy at Nankin and at the Hongkong dinner; 
ind, among those who can afford it, elaborate 
dinners are quite common, but among the masses 
the food is of the cheapest and coarsest kind. 

In the matter of fuel the same scrupulous 
economy is exercised. Every dead leaf and 
every twig are scraped from the ground and 
even the weeds are condemned to fiery punish- 
ment for presuming to grow upon such precious 
soil. 

It would require generations to bring our 
people down to a plane upon which they could 
ompete with the Chinese, and this would in- 
volve a large impairment of the efficiency of 
their work. 

It is not just to the laboring men of the 
United States that they should be compelled 
to labor upon the basis of Chinese coolie labor 
or stand idle and allow their places to be filled 
by an alien race with no thought of permanent 
identification with our country. ‘The American 
laborer not only produces the wealth of our 
nation in time of peace, but he is also its sure 
lefender in time of war,—who will say that his 
welfare and the welfare of his family shall be 
subordinated to the interests of those who abide 
with us for but a time, who, while with us, are 
exempt from draft or military burden, and who, 
on their return, drain our country of its cur- 
rency? A foreign landlord system is almost 
universally recognized as a curse to a nation, 
because the rent money is sent out of the 
country. Chinese immigration on a large scale 
would give us the evil effects of foreign land- 
lordism in addition to its other objectionable 
features. 

When I pointed out the fact that the Chinese 
do not, like other immigrants, contemplate per- 
manent residence in the United States, a Chi- 
nese official replied that they would become 
citizens if the law should permit it, and to the 
objection that they would even then remain dis- 
tinct from the rest of the people he answered 
by advancing arguments in favor of amalga- 
nation. He claimed that the descendants of 
Chinese (called Eurasians,) who have intermar- 
ried with Europeans are brighter than the aver- 
ige children of either race. I did not have an 
opportunity to test the accuracy of these con- 
clusions, but it is evident that amalgamation 
has not been carried on to any great extent 
either in China or in the countries to which the 
Chinamen have gone. The instances of inter- 
marriage are so rare that they do not affect the 
seneral problem. 

The fact that the Chinese do form, and, proba- 
bly, if admitted to citizenship, would continue to 
(orm an unassimilated, if not an indigestible 
element, separated from the remainder of our 
population by a race line, raises another objec- 
tion to their admission as laborers. They make 
good servants, learning quickly and obeying con- 
scientiously. Americans who have employed 














Sureness 
of Service 


Of all the reasons why the 
Cadillacisthecaryou should 
own, the greatest is this: 
Never-failing serviceableness 
at a minimum of operating ex- 
pense. Whether runabout or 
touring car, it is an example 
of careful motor building— 
a car behind which stand 
the name and experience of the largest automobile estab- 
lishment in the world. Every detail of workmanship 
and material is wrought with that exactness 
which accompanies superior skill 
and up-to-date equip- 


ment. This is re 
why the 
-| stands 
for its dependability and 
economy of maintenance. What- 


ever your requirements, there’s a Cadil- 
lac to meet them perfectly. The single-cylinder 
types are marvels of power and endurance; their perform- 
ances are yet to be equaled by any other machines of their 
class. The four-cylinder cars, built upon the same rugged 
principles that have made the smaller types famous, com- 
bine all that could be desired for touring service. 
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Light Tour- 

ing Car, $950, 
f.0.b. Detroit 
(not includ- 
ing lamps). 
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zoh.p. Tours 7 In design the 1906 Cadillacs are strikingly beautiful; in 
to I finish they are truly works of art. 


f.o.b. Detroit ay 
(not includ- ‘ 
ing lamps). 


Send for Booklet AB, and address of nearest dealer, 
who by actual demonstra- 
tion will convince you of 
the merits of the Cadillac. 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. 

Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. 

Mode! H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 

Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit. Mich. 
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IF YOUR LEGS ARE NOT STRAIGHT, you 
can make them appear so by wearing Alison Leg 
Forms. Don't look at your legs and conclude 
that we can’t make them appear straight and trim. 
We have done this for thousands of men—all good 
dressers. Why should we not do the same for you? 


DESCRIPTION 


These forms are made of Pneumatic Rubber; of 
‘‘universal adjustment,’’ enclosed in handsomely fin- 
ished satin covers, and are worn on the inner sides of 
the legs, filling out the unnatural bend. They are 
worn over or beneath the underclothing and are so 
extremely light and comfortable that the wearer is no 
more conscious of them than of a hose supporter. 


THE EFFECT PRODUCED 


If the legs are moderately bowed, Alison Forms entirely 
disguise the fact; the trousers hanging trim and neat and in per-~ 
fect line. Ifthe legs are very much out of proper shape, Alison 
Forms vastly improve them and go far towards giving the 
effect desired. 


HIGH TRIBUTES 


Actors, military men, business and professional men and 
all who appreciate the importance of creating a good impres- 
ston, place high value on the use of Alison Leg Forms. It is 
not perscnal vanity but just; good.common sense. You owe it 
to yourself to write us in regard to this matter. Our FREE 
booklet, Form,” and general information will be sent youin 
a plain sealed envelope on your request. Remember, we send 
Alison Leg Forms on approval. Write to-day. 





























THE ALISON Co., Dept. S-5, Buffalo, N.Y. 











THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


HE above reproduction of an oil painting by Massani, now the property of 
\ir. Edison, depicts the delighted amazement of an old couple upon hearing 
Phonograph for the first time. No less surprised and delighted are those 
who now hear the improved Edison Phonograph for the first time in a number of 
years. They are amazed to find it so different from what they thought, their 
previous opinions having been based on the old style machines or the imitations 


1 


owned by their neighbors. 


The Edison Phonograph is to-day the world’s greatest and most versatile enter- 
tainer, and Mr. Edison is ever striving to make it better. It talks, laughs, sings 
—it makes home happy. It renders all varieties of vocal or instrumental music 
with marvellous fidelity. It offers something to suit every taste—every mood— 
every age—every day in the year. 


| No other good musical instrument can be so easily oper- 
ated at so little expense. It will cost you nothing to hear it at 
the deal I 
Y endid reproduction of the above painting by Massani, in fourteen colors, without 
17x25 inches¥in size,?mailed on receipt at Orange, N. J., office of thirty cents in 
rder. Worth a place in any home. 


Write for freetbooklet, ‘‘Home Entertainments with the Edison Phono- 
graph,’’ and name of the nearest dealer. 


National Phonograph Co., 14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. — 
31 Union Square, New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago O Ediron, 
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Any Man 


Fisherman’s best indestructible bait for 
= game fish—casting or trolling. Used 
With an All-Wool Cheviot 
Made-to-Measure Suit 


by all fishermen who“ get the fish.”? The 
Spring Raincoat REE 
Extra Pair Pants 








“Minnow ”’ is about four inches long, 

beautifully enameled, green mottled back, 

white belly with red stripe to exactly resemble 

a live minnow; has sure-lure glass eyes, five 

3 best a hooks and two nic kel-plated spin- 

i ary ners. No fish can resist it. The re zular price 
{ 
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s 75c, but asa special advertising oTer we will nake thi m 
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ress and we will send you FREE SAMPLES 
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work and teach you free; you 
work in the locality where you live. Send us your address 
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them testify to their trustworthiness and indus- 
try. If they were permitted to freely enter the 
United States, it is likely that they would soon 
solve the domestic labor problem, of which we 
hear so much, for as cooks, waiters, and house 
boys they are an unqualified success. But what 
would be the effect upon our civilization of 
such a stratification of society? At present we 
have no racial distinction between employer 
and employee, (except ‘that presented by the 
negro problem,) and one race problem is enough. 
If we were to admit Chinese coolies, we would 
find it more and more difficult to induce white 
people to enter into competition with them, and 
manual labor would bear an odium which ought 
not to be placed upon it. We need to teach the 
dignity of labor and lessen the aversion to it: 
a coolie class would make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to make progress in the work of 
cementing our society into one harmonious 
whole. If American ideals are to be realized 
there must be no barrier between the rich and 
the poor,—no obstacles in the way of advance- 
ment from manual labor to intellectual work. 
China has suffered immeasurably because of 
the complete separation of her educated classes 
from her laborers. 

There is one argument against the admis- 
sion of coolies which ought to commend itself 
to the Chinese as Well as to Americans; viz., 
that the standing of China among us is preju- 
diced by the fact that she is judged by her 
lowest and most ignorant classes. There has 
always been an educated class in China, and, 
while the number belonging to it has been lim- 
ited and the scope of education there is narrow 
as compared with the scope of education in 
the western world, still there have been culture 
and refinement. Artists have appeared, from 
time to time, as well as artisans skilled in 
porcelain manufacture, metal working, carving, 
decoration, and so forth. There have been 
merchants of standing and integrity,—in fact, 
integrity is the rule among Chinese merchants. 
If China could be known by these or even by 
the average of her superior and inferior classes, 
she would stand higher among the nations. 
But she is known now, except in diplomatic 
circles, by the coolies who are carried by con- 
tractors from one place to another until local 
sentiment leads to their exclusion. I, may add 
that it has led to their exclusion from Australia 
and that the question of exclusion from the 
Transvaal has been discussed in the English 
parliament. 

This argument received respectful attention 
when presented to some of the prominent 
Chinese, for they recognize the injury which 
has been done to the nation’s reputation by 
having the Chinese people known by their 
worst representatives. 

There is a fourth argument, the force of 
which was admitted at the Hongkong dinner 
by the merchants who had resided in the United 
States; viz., that the admission of the coolies 
(and it would apply to skilled mechanics, also,) 
would involve the nations in constant diplo- 
matic controversy over race conflicts. If it is 
human for Chinese to desire to improve their 
condition by immigration to the United States, 
it is also human for American laborers to resent 
enforced idleness when presented as an alter- 
native to a lower scale of living. With any 
large increase in the number of Chinese labor- 
ers in the United States, it would be necessary 
to incur the expense of an increased army and 
police force to preserve order. Fven then it 
would be difficult to prevent occasional violence, 
and violence in the United States would lead 
to retaliation upon Americans residing in China. 
These race riots in our country and in China 
would not only strain the relations between the 
nations but would also nullify our attempts to 


create a favorable impression upon Chinese 


students and embarrass the work of our mis- 
sionaries in China. 
It is better to be frank and candid with the 
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Chinese government. There are twenty times 
as many Chinese in. America as there are 
Americans in China, and we give to China as 
much in trade advantage as we receive from 
her, not to speak of the money which Ameri- 
cans voluntarily contribute to extend education 
and religion in the Celestial Empire. China 
has no reason to complain, for we have been 
generous in dealing with her. We can still be 
not only just but also generous, but it would 
be neither kindness to her nor fairness to our 
own people to invite immigration of such a 
character as to menace our own producers of 
vealth, endanger our social system, and disturb 
he cordial friendship and good will between 
\merica and China. 


he ye 


Questions of the Curious 


TitTLEs.—An officer, either military or naval, who is 

nder the rank of captain, is addressed simply as 
Mr.” This ruling applies to lieutenants, sergeants, 
c. A captain, or a gentleman of higher rank, is ap- 
-opriately addressed by his title, whether he is in active 
rvice or retired. 


M. S.—We can not give names and addresses in this 
umn. At the request of a subscriber, we will always 
rnish cheerfully any helpful information, but when 
h information concerns proprietary articles, such as 
ld creams, etc., our reply must be sent through per- 
nal letters, and not through the columns of this maga- 
ie. Correspondents will, of course, understand that 
have no financial interest in any articles which we 
iy recommend. We simply endeavor to keep thor- 
ghly informed with regard to everything that can 
nefit our readers. If you will send a stamped and 
f-addressed envelope, we will send you the names of 
veral good cold creams. together with the addresses at 
ich they may be obtained. 


‘TROUBLED YOUNG MAN.—A young man is never jus- 

ied in asking a girl to become his wife, unless he is sure 
of his ability to support her. To enter into an engage- 
ment without counting the cost is as wrong as it is focl- 

h. Each young wife has a right to expect that, in the 
home of her husband, she shall be at least as comfortable 
and happy as she was in the home of her parents. 


NARROW-CHESTED.—When breathing correctly, the 
lungs are expanded to their limit. The chest is raised, 
and should be kept raised throughout the inhalation. 
Breathing through the nostrils, instead of through the 
mouth, is the only healthful way. Narrow-chested 
persons should remember that it is quite as necessary to 
get all the bad air out of the lungs, as to get plenty of 
fresh, pure air into them. 


EVANGELINE.—(1.) Gifts from young ladies to gen- 
tlemen are not considered good form. If made at all, 
they should be inexpensive trifles, which simply mark 
appreciation of courtesies rendered, or express mutual 
friendly good will. To her fiance, a young lady may 
appropriately present some “token of remembrance” at 
Christmas time. The gentleman will probably like 
best a dainty article fashioned by his sweetheart’s own 
fair fingers. This may be some convenience for his 
sitting-room or dressing-table, or something which he 
will find serviceable in his daily business or profession. 
A sofa pillow might bring him pleasant dreams of you. 
A tasteful, hand-painted calendar would doubtless send 
out his thoughts to you each day. Other suitable gifts 
are photograph-frames, sachets for handkerchiefs, 
pretty pin-cushions, paper weights or book-marks, a 
box for holding cuffs and collars, a cigar case, if he is a 
smoker, or a book of his favorite poems. 

(2.) Under ordinary circumstances, a gentleman 
allows a lady to precede him when entering or leaving a 
house. If the passageway is crowded or the steps 
obstructed, he very properly goes before, in order to 
guard her against inconvenience. 

(3.) The minute directions you request for the con- 
duct of a home wedding can not be given in the limited 
space of this column. We will furnish these directions 
personally, if you will send us a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope. 


MaTIN£E GirL.—According to many wise writers, 
creams have a significance and a certain definite mean- 
ig. Whether or not this theory is true, a girl .who 
d:eams should never be unduly guided by her night- 
tine visions. If the secret influences about us, which 
ave always working for our good, are strong enough to 
bring your future husband into your dreams, they will 
strong enough to bring him also into actual daily life. 
[t would be very unladylike for you to seek an intro- 
tion to the young musician you dreamed about. 
h seeking should be his act. If a man wishes to 
Prieet a girl who has attracted him, he will find some way 
©’ doing so. But a girl, no matter how much she may 

mire a man, must never show eagerness to become 
a quainted with him. A woman must wgit to be won. 

‘ 




















We absolutely guarantee to teach Boyd 
Syllabic Shorthand complete in only 
thirty days of home-study. You.can learn 
in spare time in your own home, no matter 
what your occupation. No need to spend 

months in school as with old systems, 
Boyd Syllabic is different in ele 
from every other system of shorthand 

—entirely new. The first radical im- 

rovement in shorthand since 1839, It 
is easy to learn—easy to write—easy to 
read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 

No “word-signs” —no “positions”— no 

“shading,” as in phoneticsystems. Only 

nine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your com- 
mand. Notes written today can be read 
a year from now fluently and correctly. 
No memorizing—no guess-work—the best 


system for stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters, railroad employes and all 


business uses. By our method lawyers, minis- 
ters, teachers, physicians and business men may 
now learn shorthand for private use. Thousands 
: of business and professional men and women find their 
knowledge of shorthand of inestimable value. By ——- Boyd Syllabic, speeches, lectures, 
ideas, conversations, contracts, proposals and all miscellaneous memoranda, etc., may be 
committed to paper with the speed of thought itself. The Boyd Syllabic system is the only 
system suited to home study. If you have studied other systems of shorthand and are 
discouraged, write us. Fully 25 per cent. of our students are persons who have discarded phon- 
etic systems for Boyd Syllabic. But no knowledge of other systems is necessary before taking 
up our course. Our guarantee applies to beginners and to experts alike. See note below. 


Nothing to Unlearn. No Cold Notes. 


“TI can safely say that the ease with which yourcourse| “I mastered Boyd Syllabic Shorthand during the 
was learned fully justifies your claim ‘Shorthand in 30| month of October in spite of the fact that I had to at- 
Days.’ Your principal advantage,to mymind,is that there | tend to my regular household duties in addition to my 
is nothing to wn/earn, and that there are no confusing | studies. My husband, who is familiar with other sys- 
exceptions to the rules as in all other systems. I can} tems, is amazed at the speed|I have attained and at the 
read my Boyd notes as fast as I can read long-hand.” | fact that I have absolutely no difficulty reading my 
(From a Montana Government Employe.)* notes.” (rom an lowa Woman.)* 


Proved by Experience. One Hour a Day. 

“Tt pleases me to testify to the merits of Boyd Sylla-| “I spent one hour a day in study and learned Boyd 
bic Shorthand. My own experience proves to me that it | Syllabic Shorthand in two months and fully believe that 
accomplishes all that you claim for it. I recommend it | any one can do as well if not better. I find it capable 
above all other systems of shorthand and I shall urge | of high speed, and the entire lack of shading, position, 
those who are in my charge to take up this study as one | etc., makes it possible to read notes with unerring accu- 
that cannot be too highly valued.” (From a New |racy. Yours is the best system in existence.” (From 
York Koman Catholic Dominican Sister.)* an Illinois Man.)* 


Discarded Another System. Great Rapidity. 

“T cannot see how any simpler system than Boyd Syl- “Having completed within30days —_ course in Boyd 
labic can ever be devised. 1 studied another system, but | Syllabic Shorthand, I take great pleasure in speaking — 
gave it up for Boyd’s. I learned more in four weeks of | in praise of this remarkable system. It isthe shortest, P 4 
your instruction than I had previously learned in months | simplest, most easily understood, most easily read sys- §*™ 
devoted to the other system. It is now many months | tem I know of. It can be written with great rapidity ) 
since | graduated, and I still say ‘Boyd’s is supreme.’” | and is the only emtirel natural shorthand system,” 
(From an Arkansas Attorney.)* (From a New England Woman.)* 


A 13-Year Old Boy. Two Years of Test. 


‘My son, who is not yet thirteen years old, completed | _ “After two years of use, Ican say that Boyd Syllabic 
your course of Boyd Syllabic by home study, in spite of | Shorthand is simple, clear and practical. Your home- 
predictions of writers of other systems who advised | study course is exactly as represented, and any inter- 
against it. He can now write shorthand rapidly and | ested person of common intelligence can complete the 
can read his notes readily and correctly, even after they | course within thirty days. The system conclusively 
are ‘cold.’ Yours is certainly a wonderful system.” | stands every test and fills every requirement.” (From 


(From a Wisconsin Government Offcial.)* a North Dakota Bookkeeper.)* 
*NOTE [If you have an acquaintance in Chicago ask him or her to call on us and we will 
gladly show the original letters from which the above testimonials were extracted. 
We will also give a complete demonstration of the system, Or if you will write us, we will 
send you the full letters with names and addresses of the writers. Also hundreds of other 
testimonials from graduates holding high-grade positions in all sections of the country. 
Please write today for complete descriptive booklet, guarantee offer, etc., etc. Sent free. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 9318 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Has been the STANDARD for ADHESIVES 
for 25 Years 


Always ready for use, its great adhesive- 
ness, combined with its keeping qualities 
in all climates, has made this possible. 
Invaluable in household use for Furni- 
ture, China, Ivory, Books, Leather, 
and wherever a strong adhesive is desired. 
Does not set quickly like the old style 
glue; has four times the strength (Official 





FOR FLOORS 
FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


TO SATISFY YOU 
that Rogers Stainfloor 
Finish is not only the best 
Floor Finish made,- but 
also the best general fin- 
ish for Furniture and all 
Interior Woodwork, we 
will send you prepaid, on 
receipt of 25c., a good 
Brush and a Sample Can 
of Stainfloor Finish, 
enough to cover 20 square 
feet, two coats. Mention 
color wanted: Light Oak, 
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test, one in. sq. hard pine 
butted, registered 1620 lbs. 
before parting). Used by / 
a/ S the best mechanics and / 

4 manufacturers everywhere. f j 
pe 
ay 

and bulk Clue for Mechanics ; 
and Manufacturers’ use. — 
Either the one ounce Bottle or Patent fay i 
Collapsible Tube (seals witha Pin), retailing 
for 10 cts., mailed for 12 cts., if your dealer 
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Nearly 3 Million Bottles 
hasn’t our line. Specify which. 


sold yearly, besides the can 
LEPAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 






































2 oz. size retails § cts.; by mail,1Q cts. | Dark Oak, Mah« gany, 
LEPAGE’S MUCILAGE Walnut, Cherry, Malachite 
2 oz. size retails § cts.; by mail,10 cts. Green or Transparent, 








are like the Glue, unequalled, the best 
of their kind in the world, and are put 
up in convenient and attractive pkgs. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 


207 Essex Street . . Gloucester, Mass. 


Stamps accepted. 
Our booklet, ** Care v4 
Floors,” mailed FREE. 

Detroit White Lead Works 
Dept. P, Detroit, Mich. 
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Irresistibly 
delicious 


AT THE SUMMIT OF EXCELLENCE IN 
EATING CHOCOLATE IS 


|PETER’S | 


THE ORIGINAL 
orted from Vevey, Switzerland) 


} t blend is as distinctly unusual 
lovely country from which it 
Peter’s Chocolate has 
mooth, rich, full cream flavor 
delights all lovers of good eat- 
hoecolate. It does not create 
is easily digested, nourishes 
ds and sustains travelers. 
who want the best must 

insist By, 0 getting Peter’s. 


LAN Cor.tiss & Co., Sole Importers 
78 hamnen Street, New York City 























Cyco” Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper 


rn, sanitary labor saving 
ise In sweeping carpets 
mply scatters the fine 
ng a carpet or rugy,; # whereas the 
ng brush of a # BISSELLIifts the 
grit out of the # carpet, depositing 

s, and confining ff all the dust. Ifa 
1 realize the true value of the 


appliance 
orrugs. The 
dust and grit, 


Sweeper, she # would not let a day pass 

rchased # one. It reduces the labor 

i 95 per # Cent, confines all the dust, 
rk ir 


one-quarter of the time acorn 
protects your curtains 
and fine furniture from 
dust, in fact, makes 
sweeping a pleasure 
instead of a drudgery. 
For sale by all first- 
class dealers. Prices, 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.25, $3.50 
$3.75, $4.00, $5.00. 
Bearing Bissell now, 


send us the pur- 
and receive a neat, 


useful present free. 


arpet Sweeper Co., Dept. 95,Grand Rapids,Mich. 


Largest Sweeper Makers in the World.) 


Bissell € 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


GENERATION 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


[Continued from page 234] 





“*Tt’s in my vest pocket,” he said. 


‘It's a box of pills 





Instantly Adelaide cried: 
you ‘re not going to allow this. 

T o Adelaide’s and Arthur’s amazement, Mrs. 
Ranger replied, quietly: ‘‘It ain’t no use to 
talk to him. I ain’t lived all these years with 
your father without finding out when he means 
what he says.” 

“Tt ’s so unjust!” cried Adelaide. 

There came a look into her mother’s face 
which she had never seen there before. It 
made her say: ‘“‘Oh, mother, I did n’t mean 


64 ( Yh, 


” 


mother, 


that; only, it does seem hard.” 
Mrs. Ranger thought so, too, though “unjust” 


was a little too strong; but she would have died 
rather than make the thought treason by uttering 
it. She followed her husband upstairs, saying: 
‘*You and Arthur can close up, and put out the 
lights.” 

Adelaide watched her brother; she was al- 
most in tears over his misfortunes and over his 
pale, silent, courageous bearing in face of them. 

““What are you going to do, Artie ?” 

‘““He ’s got me down and I ’ve got to take his 
medicine,”’ said the young man, his teeth to- 
gether and his eyes dark with fury. 

She saw he was hating his father fiercely,— 
and that she did not admire. Her first indigna- 
tion abated, as she sat on there thinking it out. 
“Maybe father is nearer right than we know,” 
she said to herself, finally. ‘‘After all, Arthur 
will merely be doing as father does. There ’s 
something wrong with him, and with me, too, 
or we should n’t think that so terrible.” But 
to Arthur she said nothing, —encourage him 
in his present mood she must not; and to try 
to discourage him would make him more ob- 
stinate,—more enraged against their father. 


CHAPTER IV. 


That night there was sleep under Hiram Ranger’s 
roof for Mary the cook only. Of the four wakeful ones 
the most unhappy was Hiram himself, the precipitator 
of it all. Arthur had the consolation of his conviction 
that his calamity was unjust; Adelaide and her mother, 
of their conviction that in the end it could not but be well 
with Arthur. For Hiramthere wasnoconsolation. He 
reviewed and re-reviewed the facts, and each time he 
reached again his original conclusion; the one course 
in repairing the mistakes of the boy’s bringing up was 
a sharp right-about. ‘“ Don’t w aste no time gettin’ off 
the wrong road, once you ’re sure it ’s wrong,”’ had been 
a maxim of his father, and he had found it a rule with no 
exceptions. He appreciated that there is a better way 
of getting from the wrong road into the right than by 
a mad dash straight across the stumpy fields and rocky 
gullies between. That rough, rude way, however, was 
Whenever it had be- 


the single way open to him here. 


come necessary for him to be firm with those he love: 
it had rarely been possible for him to do right in th 
right way; he had usually been forced to do rig! 

in the wrong way,—to hide himself from them behind 

manner of cold and silent finality, and, so, to prever 
them from forming an alliance and a junction of forc: 

with the traitor softness within him. Besides, there wa 
now notime for gentle roundabout measures; they woul: 
require time,—delay, but he must “put his house i: 
order” forthwith. 

Thus even the consolation of the feeling that he wa 
at least doing right was denied him. — As he lay there h 
could see himself harshly forcing the bitter medicin: 
upon his son, the cure for a disease for which he wa 
himself responsible; he could see his son’s look and 
could not deny its justice. “T reckon he hates me,’ 
said Hiram to himself, pouring vitriol into his ow: 
wounds, “and I reckon he’s got good cause to.”’ 

But there was in the old miller’s nature a Covenants 
fiber tough as ironwood. The idea of yielding did not 
enter his head. He accepted his sufferings as part ot 
his punishment for past indulgence and weakness; h 
would endure, and go forward. His wife felt what wa 
in his mind and heart,—by a kind of intuition whict 
like most of our insi; ght into the true natures ‘of thos: 
close about us, was a grades il permeation from the on: 
mind to the other rather than clear, deliberately reasone 
knowledge. But the next morning her sore and an xiou 
mother’s heart misread the gloom of his sad, strong face 
into sternness toward her only son. 

“When did you allow to put the boy to work, father?’’ 
she finally said, and her tone was such that she uninten 
tionally made Hiram feel more than ever as if he hac 
sentenced “‘the boy” to hard labor in the degradatior 
and disgrace of a chain gang. 

Asshe waited some time for self-control beforeanswer 
ing, she thought her inquiry had deepened his resent 
ment. “Not that I don’t think you ’re right, maybe,’ 
she hastened to add, ‘‘though’”’—this wistfully, in a 
feminine and maternal subtlety of laying the first line 
for sapping and mining his position,—‘‘I often thin 
about our life, all work and no play, and wonder if w 
ought n’t to give the children the chance we never had 

*“No good never came of idleness,” said Hiram, uw 
compromisingly, ‘“‘and to be busy about foolishness 1 
still worse. Work or rot,—that ’s life.” 

“That ’s so; that’s so,” she conceded and wa 
sincere in it, for that was her real belief, and what sh 
had hinted was a mere unthinking repetition of th 
shallow, comfortable philosophy of most people,—thos 
“go easys’’ and “do nothings” and “get nowheres 
wherewith Saint X. and the surrounding country we! 
burdened. “Still,”? she went on, aloud, “‘ Arthur has 1 
got any bad habits, like most of the young men roun 
here with more money than’s good for them.” 

“ Drink ain’t the only bad habit,” replied Hiram. “| 
ain’t the worst, though it looks the worst. The boy 
got brains. It ain’t right to allow him to choke ’em u; 
with nonsense. : 

Ellen’s expression was assent. 

“Tell him to come down to the mill next Monday, 
said Hiram, after another pause, “and tell him to ge 
some clothes that won’t look ridiculous.” He paused 
then added: “A man that ain’t ready to do anything, n: 
matter what, so long as it’s useful and honest, is good fo: 
nothing.” 
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The night had bred in Arthur brave and bold resolves. 
He would not tamely submit; he would cast his father 
off, would go forth and speedily carve a brilliant career, 
and would show his father that, even if the training of a 
gentleman develops tastes above the coarseness of com- 
merce, it also develops the mental superiority that makes 
fleeing chaff of the obstacles to fame and wealth. He 
did not go far into details; but, as his essays at Harvard 
had been praised, he thought of giving literature’s road 
to distinction the preference over the several others that 
must be smooth before him. Daylight put these imagin- 
ings into silly countenance, and he felt silly for having 
lingered in their company, even in the dark. As he 
dressed he had much less than his wonted content with 
himself. He did not take the same satisfaction in his 
clothes, as evidence of his good taste, or in his admired 
variations of the fashion of wearing the hair and tying 
the scarf. Midway in the process of arranging his hair 
he put down his military brushes; leaning against the 
dressing table, he fixed his mind upon the first serious 
thoughts he had ever had in his whole irresponsible, 
sheltered life. ‘‘ Well,” he said, half aloud, ‘there zs 
something wrong! If there is n’t, why do I feel as if my 
spine had collapsed?” After a long pause he added: 
“Andithas! All that held it steady was father’s hand.’ 

The whole lofty and beautiful structure of self-compla- 
cence upon which he had lounged, preening his feathers 
and receiving the social triumphs and the adulation of 
his “less fortunate fellows” as the due of his own person- 
al superiority, suddenly slipped from under him, and he 

aid, with a grim laugh, ‘‘ The governor has called me 
lown.”’ Then, resentfully, and with a return of his 
nood of dignity outraged and pride trampled upon, he 
idded: ‘‘ But he had no right to put me up there,—or 
et me climb up there.””, When a wrong is “vested,” it 
becomes a “ vested right,” sacred, tabooed. Arthur felt 
that his father had committed a crime against him. 

When he saw Adelaide and his mother their anxious 
looks made him furious. So! They knew—just as 

vell as did he,—how helpless he was, and were pitying 
him. Pitying him! Pitying him! He just tasted his 
offee; with scowling brow he hastened to the stables 
for his saddle horse and rode away alone. ‘“‘ Wait a few 
ninutes and I ’ll come with you,” called Adelaide from 
the porch, as he galloped by. He pretended not to hear. 
When clear of the town he began to “take it out” on 
is horse, using whip and spur until it gripped the bit and 
ranaway. He fought savagely with it; at a turn in the 
vad it slipped and tell, all but carrying him under as it 
vent down. He was in such a fury that if he had had a 
jistol he would have shot it. ‘The chemical action of 
lis crisis precipitated in, a black mass all the poison his 
ature had been absorbing in those selfish, supercilious 
ears. So long as that poison was held in suspense it 
as imperceptible, to himself as well as to others. But 
1ow there it was, unmistakably a poison. At the 
udden sight his anger vanished. “I’m a beast!” he 
jaculated, astonished, and I thought I was a fairly de- 
ent sort of fellow. What the d— have I been up to, to 
iake me like that?” 

He walked along the road, leading his horse by the 
rridle slipped over his arm. He re sumed his early 
morning reverie, thinking out his situation from a new 
tandpoint. “I deserve what I’m getting,” he said to 
imself. Then, at a twinge from the resentment that 
ad gone too deep to be ejected in an instant, he added: 
“But that does n’t excuse /im.”’ His father was to 
ame for the whole ugly business,—for his plight with- 
inand without. Still, fixing the blame was unimportant 
veside the problem of the Way out. And for that prob- 
em he, in saner mood, began to feel that the right so- 
ution was to do something and so become somebody, 
instead of being a mere son of somebody. ‘I have n’t 
got this shock a minute too soon,” he reflected. “I 
nust take myself in hand. I—” 

“Why, it’s you, Arthur, is n’t it?” startled him. 

He looked up and saw Mrs. Whitney coming toward 
him. She was in a heavy winter walking suit, though 
he day was warm. She was engaged in the pursuit 
hat was the chief reason for her annual three months’ 
ctirement to the bluffs overlooking Saint X.,—the 
preservation of her figure. She hated exercise, being by 
iature as lazy, luxurious, and self-indulgent physically 

she was alert and industrious mentally. From 
October to July she ate and drank about what she 
leased, never set foot upon the ground if she could 
elp it, and held her tendency to fat in check by daily 
lassage. From July to October she walked two or 
iree hours a day, heavily dressed, and had a woman to 
ttend to her hair and complexion and to keep her 
heeks and throat firm for the fight against wrinkles and 
ss of contour. 

Arthur frowned at the interruption, then smoothed 
is features into a cordial smile, and at once that ugly 
1ass of precipitated poison began to redistribute itself 
nd hide itself from him. 

“You ’ve had a fall, have n’t you?” 

He flushed hotly. She, judging with the supersensi- 
ive vanity of all her self-conscious “set,’’ thought the 

flush was at the implied criticism of his skill; but he was 
tar too good a rider to care about his misadventure, and 
twas her unconscious double meaning that stung him. 
he turned; they walked together. After one debate as 

» the best time for confessing his “‘ fall,’’ which, at best, 
ould not remain a secret longer than Monday, he 
hose the present. ‘Father ’s begun to cut up rough,” 

he said, and his manner was excellent. ‘“He’s taken 
iway my allowance, and I’m to go to work at the 





(1) * Y and E "* Copying Paper is 
a continuous roll (instantly in- 
serted )—making about 1000 copies 
at a cost of only 50 cents. 


(2)Perfectly even pressure ofletter 
against copying paper is secured 
by pressure roller. Youcan make 
THREE TO FIVE PERFECT FAC- 
SIMILE COPIES of each letter, 
and you can decide AFTER the 
letter is written just how many 
eopies you want! 


Easy to 
Remember, 
“ome 








the mussy, slow-going letter press 
was preferable to carbon-copy in- 
accuracy. (It was just then thata 
‘“Y and E”’ man happened in. 
@‘‘Let me put in a“ Y and E” 
Letter Copier on thirty days’ free 
trial’’-—he proposed. (The “ Y 
and E’’ Copier came, and ?t stayed / 
And note this: It produced facsimile 
file-copies, infinitely Clearer and 
60 per cent. Cheaper than carbon 
copies, and in half the time required 
to insert second sheets,etc. (We'll 
mail to any business or professional 
man ‘‘Y and E”’ Copier Catalog 

25; Sample of Work; and Special 
ex Trial Offer — write or phone us / 


NEW YORK, . 360 Broadway CHICAGO, 138-140 Wabash Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 611 Superior ST.LOUIS, 821 Locust St. 
Ave. N. E. PITTSBURG, . 723 Liberty Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, . 925 Arch St. BOSTON, 68 Franklin St. 
WASHINGTON, 614 Twelfth St. The Office Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd 
SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
635-639 Mission St. WINNIPEG. 
Look up our Local Phone Numbers 
Special Agencies in Leading Cities 
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(When the President of a Well-known Corpora- 


tion found the (carbon) file-copy of an important 
letter so blurred in correcting that he couldn’t prove whether he ‘‘did”’ 
or ‘‘did not’? agree to do a certain thing —he declared in disgust that even 








(3) A practical demonstration at 
any of our stores, or better stil) — 
“Y and E”’ Copier on 30 days’ free 
trial—will convince you that it 
will save 6 PER CENT. of your 
present copying expense. 

(4) Copies wind automatically ona 
drying reel. The continuous strip 
of paper is broken and copies are 
quickly separated by a cutting 
knife, for filing INORDER OF 
DATE with original letters. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., ‘t.taedicx’ Rochester, N. Y. 
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Automatic Hand 


NUMBERING MACHINE 


Made only at Orange, N. J. 


It is mechanically perfect—mechanically accurate. Its works are en- 
closed and protected from dust. Made of the very best material; the 
figures are cut from solid steel. Its handy dial adjustment—found only 
on this machine—permits instant change from consecutive number- 
ing to duplicate or repeat. (Other movements furnished to order.) 
Prices vary according to number of wheels, etc. Costs a little 
more than inferior machines but it outlasts them all, and is always 
accurate. Made only at the worksof Thomas A. Edison, Orange, N. J. 


Sold By All Stationers and Office Supply Houses. 
Our free booklet tells how big and little concerns save money with the original BATES. 
It may suggest a valuable system to you. Write to-day. 


BATES MANUFACTURING CO., 2 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


“Wew York Office, 31 Union Square Chicago Office, 304 Wabash Avenue 


‘This Is What Counts” 


System counts in business success. But no system is effect- 
ive unless its details are carried out with unerring accuracy. 

Numerical systems in office and factory are simplest and 
best. They are made sure and effective through the use 


BATES 
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To anyone sending before July, 1906, 
the name of their dealer in paints and — 





10 cents to pay for forwarding, we 


will send—only one to a family— 
FULL SIZE 4 PINT 


FRE 20c. CAN OF 
White “STAR” Enamel 


Sanitary Porcelain Finish, also made in 
beautiful tints with unlimited decorative 
pos sibilities. 


Economical Housewives 


can make attractive articles out of Dress- 
ers, Bedsteads, Baskets, Tables, Stands, 
Toys, Wickerware, etc., which show a 
worn surface and would perhaps other- 
wise be discarded. 

It dries hard and exceedingly lustrous 
and surface is washable. 


“STAR” BATHTUB ENAMEL 


specially made for the purpose. 

Hot or cold water does not affect it. 
Gives to ordinary metal bathtubs the 
uppearance of porcelain. %4 pint can 
40 cents, enough for a tub. 

Sold by Leading Dealers in Paints 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
Dept. 2-5 - - 231-5 E. 42d St., New York. 














(ESTABLISHED 1879) 
AN INHALATION FOR 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a rter of a century has earned unqualified 
pra Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics, 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 


sv0kle 





Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat ‘Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at your 
druggist or from us. 
Ioc. in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming Miles Bldg,, Montreal, 


Canada. 
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$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
a —" f ar f $135.00 Is the result of the operation of one 
rl all sin Sullivan, Indiana 
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tunity to start a big paying business with small capital. 
BOX BA NEW BOWLING GAME. Not a gambling device. It is for amusement 


a y 2 4 rally patronized by lawyers, bankers, merchants, clerks, 
lasses of both sexes play Box Ball. Nearly 3.000 alleys 


Portable No pin boy needed. Can be installed in 2 hours. 








B town. Booklet FREE. Write for it. 
AMERICAN BOX RALL COMPANY, 1500 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind, 








TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared under 
the direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President of Illinois College of Law (largest law 
scliool in Chieago). University methods. Credit 
given by resident school for work done by mail. 
Booka required for the first year loaned free. 
Special courses given by correspondence in 
Academic Preparatory work, English, Latin and German. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL, 
303 E. Erie Street, Ghicago 





mill.” He was unconsciously yielding to the influence 
of her presence and was dropping rapidly back toward 
the attitude as well as the accent of “the set.” ‘ 

At his frank disclosure Mrs. Whitney congratulated 
herself on her shrewdness ‘so heartily that she betrayed 
it in her face, but Arthur did not see. “I suppose your 
mother can do nothing with him.” This was spoken in 
a tone of conviction. She always felt that, if she had 
had Hiram to deal with, she would have been fully as 
successful with him as she thought she had been with 
Charles Whitney. She did not appreciate the funda- 
mental difference in the characters of thetwomen. Both 
were iron of will, but there was in Whitney—and not in 
Hiram,—a selfishness that took the form of absolute 
indifference to anything and everything which did ‘not 
directly concern himself,—his business or his physical 
comfort. Thus his wife had had her way in all matters 
of the social career, and he would have forced upon her 
the whole responsibility for the children if she had not 
spared him the necessity by assuming it. He cheerfully 
paid the bills, no matter what they were, because he was 
indifferent to money as money and thought its power to 
buy him immunity from family annoyances one of its 
chief values. She, and everyone else, thought she ruled 
him; in fact, she not only did not rule him, but had not 
even influence with him in the smallest trifle of the 
matters he regarded as important. 

The last time he had looked carefully at her—many, 
many years before,—he had thought her beautiful; he 
assumed thenceforth that she was still beautiful, and 
was therefore proud of her. In like manner he had made 
up his mind favorably to his children. As the bills 
grew heavier and heavier, from year to year, with the 
wi-e and two children assiduously expanding them, he 
paid none the less cheerfully. ‘There is some satis- 
faction in paying up for them,” reflected he; ‘at least a 
man can feel that he is getting his money’s worth,” and 
he contrasted his luck with the bad luck of so many 
men who had to “pay up” for a ‘“ homely-looking lot of 
frumps, that look worse the more they spend.” 

But Arthur was replying to Mrs. Whitney’s remark 
with a bitter “Nobody can do anything with father; 
he’s narrow and obstinate. If you argue with him, 
he’s silent. He cares for nothing but his business.” 

Arthur did not hesitate to speak thus frankly to Mrs. 
Whitney. She seemed a member of the family, like a 
sister of his mother or father who had lived with them 





‘always; also he accepted her at the valuation she and all 


her friends set upon her,—he, like herself and them, 
thought her generous and unselfish because she was 
lavish with sympathetic words and with alms,—the 
familiar means by which the heartless cheat themselves 
into a reputation for heart. She always left the objects 
of her benevolence poorer for her ministrations, though 
they did not realize it. She adopted as the guiding 
principle of her life the cynical philosophy,—‘ Give 
people what they want, never what they need.” By 
sympathizing effusively with those in trouble, she en- 
couraged them in low-spiritedness; by lavishing alms, 
she weakened struggling poverty into pauperism. But 
she took away and left behind enthusiasm for her own 
moral superiority and humanity. Also she deceived 
herself and others with such fluid outpourings of tine 
phrases about “higher life” and “spiritual thinking” 
as so exasperated Hiram Ranger. 

Now, instead of showing Arthur what her substratum 
of shrewd sense enabled her to see, she ministered sooth- 
ingly unto his vanity. His father was altogether wrong, 
tyrannical, and cruel; he himself was altogether right, 
a victim of his father’s ignorance of the world. 

“T decided not to submit,”’ said Arthur, as if the de- 
cision were one which had come to him the instant his 
father had shown the teeth and claws of tyranny, instead 
of being an impulse of just that moment, inspired by 
Mrs. Whitney’s encouragement to the weakest and 
worst in his nature. 

“IT shouldn’t be too hasty about that,”’ she 
“He is old and sick. You ought to be more than con- 
siderate. And, also, you should be careful not to make 
him do anything that would cut you out of your rights.”’ 

It was the first time the thought of his “rights’”’—of 
the share of his father’s estate that would be his when 
his father was no more,—had definitely entered his head. 
That he would some day be a rich man he had accepted 
just as he accepted the other conditions of his environ- 
ment,—all to which he was born and in which consisted 
his title to be regarded as of the ‘‘upper classes,”’ like 
his associates at Harvard. ‘Thinking now on the insin- 
uated proposition that his father might disinherit him, 
he promptly rejectedit. ‘“ Nodanger of his doing that,” 
he assured her, with the utmost confidence. ‘Father is 
an honest man, and he would n’t think of doing anything 
so dishonest, so dishonorable.” 

This view of a child’s rights in the estate of his parents 
amused Mrs. Whitney. She knew how quickly she 
would herself cut off a child of hers who was obstinately 
disobedient, and, while she felt that it would be an out- 
rage for Hiram Ranger to cut off his son for making 
what she regarded as the beginning of the highest career, 
the career of a “‘gentleman,”’ siill she could not dispute 
his right todoso. ‘‘ Your father may not see your rights 
in the same light that you do, Arthur,” said she, mildly. 
“If I were you, I’d be careful.” 

Arthur reflected. ‘I don’t think it’s possible,” 
said he, ‘‘but I guess you’re right. I must not forget 
that I’ve got others to think of besides myself.” 

This patently meant Janet; Mrs. Whitney held her 
discreet tongue. 
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“It will do no harm to go to the office, ’’she presently 
continued. ‘ You ought to get some knowledge of busi- 
ness, anyhow. You will be a man of property.some 
day, and you will need to know enough about bustness 
to be able to supervise the managers of your estate. I 
had Janet take a course at a business college, last 
winter, and Ross has gone in with his father and will be 
active for several years.” 

* * * * % * 


Thus it came about that on Monday morning at nine 
Arthur sauntered into the offices of the mills. He was 
in much such a tumult of anger, curiosity, stubboriiness, 
and nervousness as agitates a child on its first appearance’ 
at school, but in his struggle not to show his feelings he 
exaggerated his pose into a seeming of bored indifference 
The door of his father’s private room was open; there 
sat Hiram, absorbed in dictating to a stenographer, and, 
when his son appeared in the doorway, he apparently 
did not realize it, though in fact the agitation the young 
man was concealing under that unfortunate manner was 
calmness itself in comparison with the state of mind 
behind Hiram’s mask of somber stolidity. 

“He ’s trying to humiliate me to the depths,” thought 
the son, as he stood and waited, not daring either to ad- 
vance or to retreat. How could he know that his father 
was shrinking as a criminal from the branding iron, or 
that every nerve in that huge, powerful, seemingly im- 
passive body was in torture, in this ordeal of accepting 
the hatred of his son in order that he might do what he 


considered to be his duty? At length the young man 


said: ‘‘I1’m here, father.” 

“Be seated,—just a minute,”’ said the father, turning 
his face toward his boy but unable to look even in that 
direction. 

The letter was finished, and the stenographer gathered 
up her notes and withdrew. Hiram sat thinking, his 
sadness accentuating the stern strength of his features. 





Presently he said: ‘‘I see you have n’t come dressed for | 
= . } 


work.”’ 

“Oh, I think these clothes will do for the office,”’ said 
Arthur, with apparent carelessness. 

“But this business isn’t run from the office,’ said 
Hiram, with a gentle smile that to the young man looked 
like the sneer of a tyrant. ‘It’s run from the mill. 
It prospers—it always has prospered,—because I work 
with the men. I know what they ought to do and what 
they are doing. We all work together here. There 
ain’t a Sunday clothes job about the place.”’ 

Arthur’s fingers were trembling as he pulled at his 


small mustache. What did this tyrant expect of him? | 


He had assumed that a place was to be made for him in 


the office, a dignified place. ‘There he would master | 


the business, would gather such knowledge as might be 
necessary successfully to direct it, and would bestow 


that knowledge in the small and humble out-of-the-way | 


corner of his mind befitting matters of that kind. And 
here was his father, believing that the same coarse and 
toilsome methods which had been necessary for himself 
were necessary for a trained and cultured understanding! 
“What do you want me to do?” asked Arthur. 


Hiram drew a breath of relief. The boy was going to | 
show good sense and willingness, after all. “I guess | 


you’d better learn barrel making first,’’ said he. He 
rose. “I’ll take you to the foreman of the cooperage, 
and to-morrow you can go to work in the stave depart- 
ment. The first thing is to learn to make a first-class 
barrel.” 

Arthur slowly rose to follow. He was weak with 
helpless rage. If his father had taken him into the office 
and had invited him to help in directing the intel- 
lectual part of that great enterprise, the part that in a 
way was not without some appeal to the imagination, he 
felt that he might gradually have accustomed himself to 


it; but to be put into the mindless routine of the work- | 


\ngman, and to be set about menial tasks which a mere 
nuscular machine could perform better than he,—what 
a waste, what a degradation, what an insult! 

He followed his father to the ¢ ooperage, the upr var of 
its machinery jarring fiercely upon him, but not so fierce- 
ly as did the common-looking men slaving in torn and 
patched and stained clothing. He did not look at the 
foreman as his father was introducing them and ignored 
his proffered hand. “ Begin him at the bottom, Patrick,” 
said Hiram, “and show him no favors. We must give 
him a good education.” 


“That’s right, Mr. Ranger,’”’ said Patrick, looking | 


at his new pupil dubiously. He was not skilled in 
analysis of manner and character, so Arthur’s super- 
ciliousness missed him entirely and he was attributing 
the cold and vacant stare to stupidity. ‘A regular 
d— dude,”’ he was saying to himself. ‘* As soon as the 
old man’s gone, some fellow with brains ’ll do him out 
of the business. If the old man’s wise, he ’Il buy him 
an annuity, something safe and sure. Why do rich 
people have sons like that? If I had one of his breed, 
I ’d shake his brairis up with a stave.” 

Arthur mechanically followed his father back to the 
office. At the door Hiram, eager to be rid of him, said: 
“T reckon that ’s about all we can do to-day. You ’d 
better go to Black and Peter$’’s, and get you some 
clothes. Then you can show up at the cooperage at 
seven to-morrow morning, ready to put in a good day’s 
work.” 

He laid his hand on his son’s shoulder, and that gesture 
and the accompanying look, such as a surgeon might 
give his own child upon whom he was performing a 
cruelly painful operation, must have caused some part of 
what he felt to penetrate to the young man, for, instead 
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of bursting out at his father, he said: ‘Would it be a 
very great disappointment to you if J were to go into— 
into some—some other line?” 

“What line?” asked Hiram. 

“T have n’t settled,—definitely, but I’m sure I’m 
not fitted for this.”” He checked himself from going on 
to explain that he thought it would mean a waste of all 
the refinements and elegancies he had been. at so much 
pains to acquire. 

“Who ’s to look after the business when I ’m gone?” 
asked Hiram. ‘Most of what we ’ve got is invested 
here. Who’s to look after your mother’s and sister’s 
interests, not to speak of your own?” 

“Td be willing to devote enough time to it to learn 
the management,” said Arthur, “but I don’t care to 
know all the details.” 

It was proof of Hiram’s great love for the boy that he 
had no impulse of anger at this display of what seemed 
to him the most priggish ignorance. ‘There ’s only 
one way to learn,” said he, quietly. ‘‘That’s the way 
I’ve marked outfor you. Don’t forget—we start up at 
seven. You ’ll breakfast with me at a quarter past six, 
and we ’Ill come down together.” 

As Arthur walked homeward he pictured himself in 
jumper and overalls on his way from work of an evening, 
—meeting the Whitneys,—meeting Janet Whitney! 
Like all other Americans who become inoculated with 
‘grand ideas”’ he had the supersensitiveness to appear- 
ances that makes foreigners call us the most snobbishly 
conventional people on earth. What would it avail to 
be in character the refined person in the community and 
in position the admired person, if he spent his days at 
menial toil and wore the livery of labor? He knew 
Janet Whitney would blush as she bowed to him, and 
that she would n’t bow to him unless she were compelled 
to do so because she had not seen him in time to escape, 
and he felt that she would be justified. The whole 
business seemed to him a hideous dream,—a sardonic 
practical joke upon him. Surely, surely, he would 
presently wake from this nightmare to find himself once 
more an unimperiled gentleman. 

In the back parlor at home he found Adelaide about 
to set out for the Whitneys. As she expected to walk 
with Mrs. Whitney for an hour before lunch she was 
dressed in walking costume,—hat, dress, gloves, shoes, 
stockings, sunshade, all the simplest, most expensive- 
looking, most unpractical-looking white. From hat to 
heels she was the embodiment of luxurious, ‘‘ladylike”’ 
idleness, the kind that not only is idle itself, but also, 
being beautiful, attractive, and compelling, is the cause 
of idleness in others. 

She breathed upon Arthur the delicious perfume of 
the elegant life from which he was being thrust by the 
coarse hand of his father,—and Arthur felt as if he were 
already in sweaty overalls. 

“Well?” she asked, so pleased with herself and with 
life that she simply could n’t but take a less gloomy 
view of his woes, loudly though they wailed from his 
melancholy countenance. 

“He ’s going to make a common workman of me,” 
said Arthur, sullenly, mentally contrasting his lot with 
hers, ‘“‘and he’s got me on the hip. I don’t dare treat 
him as he deserves. If I did, he’s just devil enough to 
cheat me out of my share of the property. A sweet 
revenge he could take on me in his will.”’ 

Adelaide drew back,—was sharply, rudely thrust 
back by the barrier between her and her brother which 
had sprung up as if by magic. Across it she studied 
him with a pain in her heart that showed in her face. 
“Oh, Arthur, how can you think such things!”’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“Ts n’t it so?” he demanded. 

“He has a right to do what he pleases with his own,’ 
she replied, ‘but he would never do anything unjust.” 

“Tt is n’t his own,” retorted her brother. “It be- 
longs to us all.” 

“We did n’t make it,’’ she insisted. ‘We have n’t 
any right to it, except to what he gives us.” 

“Then you think we ’re living on his charity?” 

’ “No,—not just that,’’ she answered, hesitatingly. 
“T ’ve never thought it out,—never have thought about 
it at all.” 

“He brought us into the world,” Arthur pursued, 
“and he has accustomed us to a certain station,—to a 
certain way of living,—and it is his duty in honesty and 
in honor to do everything in his power to keep us there.”’ 

She admitted to herself that this was plausible, but 
she somehow felt that it was not true. ‘It seems to me 
that if parents bring their children up to be the right 
sort,—useful and decent and a credit,” said she, 
“they? ve done the biggest part of their duty. The 
money is n’t so important, is it? At least, it ought n't 
to be.” 

Arthur looked at her with angry suspic ion. “Suppose 
he made a will giving it all to you, Del,” he said, af- 
fecting the manner of impartial, disinterested argu- 
ment, ‘what would you do?” 

“Share with you, of course,”’ she answered, hurt that 
he should have raised the question at a time when raising 
it made it seem serious,—made the raising of it seem an 
accusation of her, or at least a doubt of her. 

He laughed satirically. ‘That’s what you think 
now,” he said; ‘‘but, when the time came, you ’d be 
married to Ross Whitney, and he ’d show you how just 
father’s judgment of me was, how wic ked it would be 
to break his last solemn wish and will, and how unfit I 
was to take care of money. And you’d see it; and the 
will would stand. Oh, you’d see it! I know human 
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nature. Ifit wasasmall estate,—in those cases brothers 
and sisters always act generously,—no, not always. 
Some of ’em fight over a few pieces of furniture and 
crockery. But in a case of a big estate, who ever heard 
of the one that was favored giving up his advantage 
unless he was afraid of a scandal, or his lawyers advised 
him he might as well play the generous, because he’d 
surely lose the suit?” 

“Of course, Arthur, I can’t be sure what I’d do,’’ 
she replied, gently, “but I hope I’d not be made alto- 
gether contemptible by inheriting a little money.” 

“But it wouldn’t be contemptible,” he retorted. 
“Tt ’d_ be legal and sensible and just. You’d only be 
obeying a dead father’s last wishes and guarding the 
interests of your husband and your children. They 
come before brothers. ”’ 

“But not before self-respect,’’ she said, very quietly. 
She put her arm round his neck and pressed her cheek 
against his. “‘ Arthur,—dear,—dear,—”’ she murmured, 
“please don’t talk or think about this any more. It— 
it,—hurts.”” And there were hot tears in her eyes, and 
at her heart a sense of sickness and of fright, for his 
presentation of the other side of the case made her afraid 
of what she might do, or be tempted to do, in the cir- 
cumstances he pictured. She knew she would n’t—at 
least, not so long as she remained the person she then 
was. But how long would that be? How many years 
of association with her new sort of friends,—with the 
sort Ross had long been,—with the sort she was becom- 
ing more and more like,—how many, or, rather, how 
few years would it take to complete the process of mak- 
ing her over into a person who would do precisely what 
Arthur had pictured? 

Arthur had said a great deal more than he had intend- 
ed,—more, even, than he believedtrue. Foramoment he 
felt ashamed of himself; then he reminded himself that he 
was n’t really to blame, and that, but for his father’s 
harshness toward him, he would never have thought 
such outrageous things about him or about Adelaide. 
Thus his apology took the form of an outburst against 
Hiram. ‘‘ Father has brought out the worst there is in 
ne!” he cried. ‘‘ He is goading me on to—”’ 

“He looked up and saw Hiram in the doorway. He 
prang to his feet. ‘“‘ Yes, I mean it!” he exclaimed, 
is thoughts confused, his voice almost incoherent, and 
is blood on fire. “I don’t care what you do. Cut 
ne off! Make me go to work like any common laborer! 

Crush out all the decency there is in me!” 

The huge old man stood like a storm-scarred statue. 
Che tragedy of his countenance filled his son and daugh- 

r with awe and terror. Then, slowly, like a statue 
illing, he stiffly tilted forward and crashedat full length, 
ce downward, on the floor. And they, like two little 
iildren, each tightly holding the other’s hand, stood 
ile and shuddering, unable to move toward the fallen 


slossus. 


(To be continued in Success Magazine for May.) 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 

Hiram Ranger, who has made a fortune in the milling 
isiness in the Middle West, without losing any of his 
mple tastes or his love for hard work, meets with a 
ight accident in the mill, which necessitates consultation 
ith a physician. He is further disturbed by the return 
rom Harvard of his son Arthur, whose fashionable attire 
1 lofty ideas irritate him. His daughter, too, seems to 
ive grown out of the home atmosphere. In the midst 
of this perturbed state of mind comes the startling advice 
of the physician to ‘‘put your house in order.’’ ‘The 
reatest thing that perplexes the sick man now is the 
problem of his two children,—whether the wealth which 
e is about to leave them will not likely work them harm 
rather than good. Arecital of hisson'sidle and extravagant 
ireer at college intensifies this feeling and plunges him 

to the greatest gloom and mental distress. 


| THE FEAR OF FAILINC 
By Roy -Farrell Greene 
Have you a somcthing of moment planned 
Of work, of barter, or sale ? 
And do you now like a craven’stand, 
Deterred by the fear you ‘Il fail ? 
Then may this message of mine ring clear, 
And prompt you your wings to test:— 
The only failure a man should fear 
Is failure to do his best ! 
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Destructive Chickens 


\krHuR A. HAMERSCHLAG, a director of the Carnegie 
Technical School, of Pittsburg, was speaking on 

1e necessity of tact in dealing successfully with men. 
Chere were two neighbors,” continued the director, 
ind each had a pet diversion. Chickens was the hobby 
one; that of the other, flowers. 
‘Because of the devastating instincts of the unre- 
1ined fowls, the flowers did not flourish. The 
dener, however, valued his neighbor’s friendship 
re than he did the flowers, and made no remon- 
ince. 
‘The poultry farmer, one evening, visited his neigh- 
r, and by way of introduction made a complimen- 
y remark about the garden. ‘What a_ beautiful 
d of flowers you have here,’ he said, glowingly. 
Yes,’ added the gardener, dejectedly, ‘but it just 
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eps me a-sweatin’ to keep it from becoming a feather 
,”” 








The Wage Earners’ 
Declaration 
of Independence 


Everybody knows what the stroke of a pen did for this great nation. 

Do you realize what the. stroke of a pen or pencil will do for you? 

The Coupon shown below is the Wage Earners’ Declaration of Independence. 

Signed as directed it opens the way to free- 
dom from overwork and underpay. Because the 
welfare of those who sign it becomes of interest 
to the International Correspondence Schools ; 
that great institution founded and maintained for 
the benefit of workers who would otherwise spend 
a life time struggling in poorly paid positions. 







International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1172SCRANTON, PA. 


| Please explain, without further obligation on | 
my part, how I can qualify for a larger salary in 
the position before which [ have marked X 









































The signin i i i Bookkeeper Meehan’! Draftsman 
signing of this coupon costs nothing, it | | Stenographer Telephone Eng’cer | | 
simply gives the I. C. S. an opportunity to Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt. 

7 Show Card Writer Mech. Engineer 
demonstrate how you may qualify for promotion | Window Trimmer Surveyor | 
in your present line of work or for a better salary | —_e Civil Ey — | 
in a more congenial occupation. a pert ad 

; - ; ; Textile Mill Supt. | Archi y 
Is it possible that there is a small salaried man Electrician ? Bridge Engineer 
anywhere, so lacking in the desire for success, as to [i Fee Eaaipeer omen enoee . i | 
f : Z : reman Plumber Mining Engineer 
pass this offer made by an institution of world- | 


wide standing, the records of which show the 
the names and addresses of thousands—men who 
have been made independent by this easy method. 
Sign your Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and mail it to-day. 


VOSC PIANOS 
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| Street and No. _ 
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Have Been Established “| 
54 Years 


and are receiving more favor- 
able comments to-day from 
an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


We Challenge / | 
Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every 
family in moderate circum- 
stances can own a vose piano. 
We allow a liberal price for 
old instruments in ex- 
change, and deliver the 
piano in your house free 
of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the 
same as in Boston. Catalogue, books, etc., giving 
full information mailed free. 


-VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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When presser bar is raised the 


Automatic Tension Release 






Many New 
Advantages 


For fine, fast easy sewing,no machine 
ever made can approach the Volo— 
the newest, highest-grade sewing 
machine on the market. It is not 
an ordinary “sewing machine,” 
but a piece of mechanism con- 
structed on entirely new lines, 
so marvelously efficient that it 
transforms sewing into mere 
pastime. The 



























7 Sewing Machine 


has proven the lightest running 
of all machines. Its perfected 
system of bearings reduces friction 
by 80 percent. Runs without vibra- 
tion ; practically without noise. No 
work too heavy, no work too deli- 
cate for the Volo to perform fault- 
essly. As beautifully finished as the 
finest piano. Price $40, a third less than 
other machines. For sale by up-to- 


date dealers everywhere. 


Our special booklet explains fully 
why the Volo is superior to any ma. 
chine you ever saw or tried. Send for it, 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York 








One Foot for Matting Tacks 

One Foot for Carpet Tacks 
The only tool that lifts tacks easily, quickly, 
without damage to carpets, matting or tacks. 
Made of best steel, on simple lever prin- 
ciple—everlasting. Feet changed instantly, 
using only the fingers. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents, also a 





Kangaroo Trick Lock, Free, and a P: e of 
Interesting Matter and Samples of S ies. 
GENERAL SPECIALTY MFG. CO.,1013Arcade Bldg, Phila. 









Money IN BANANAS 


iS THE TITLE OF A BOOK THAT TELLS 

how and where Bananas grow and the wonder- 
ful possibilities in the Banana industry for 
investors. If you want the safest and surest 
insurance against poverty and a life income of 
from $100.to $ 1,000 a year, write us at once 
for this 


FREE BOOK 
It presents the most remarkable opportunity 
for profitable investment ever offered. 
CO-OPERATIVE TROPICAL 
FRUIT ASSOCIATION 
32 BROADWAY - = NEW YORK 


Mention this Magazine 


PATENTS:.-:: ptly Secured 
’ Highest References from Prominent Manu- 
facturers, Write for Inventor’s Hand Book, 


SHEPHERD & PARKER, 608 F St., Washington, D. C. 






































The Sagebrush Ajax 


The Humorous Side of the Life of Sam Davis of 
Nevada, Who, as an Insurance Commissioner, 


Has Defied the Giant Corporations 
By SI H. PERKENS 


AM Davis, the ex-officio insurance commissioner of 
Nevada, who invited John A. McCall and George 
C. Perkins, of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
to resign from that corporation or restore certain 
funds alleged tohave 
been misappropri- 
ated to political uses, 
is typical of the West. 
In order to give vol- 
ume to his defiance 
Davis assured Mc- 
Call that failure to 
comply with the 
Nevada mandate 
would mean the ex- 
pulsion of the New 
York Life Insurance 
Company from the 
borders of the ‘‘ Bat- 
tle-born.” 

The Nevada idea, 
as enunciated by Sam 
Davis, not only awa- 
kened national inter- 
est, but also turned 
the limelight on the 
personality of its author, who, up to the moment of 
hurling his ultimatum at the insurance ring, was known 
as “The Oracle of the Sagebrush,’’—in private life an 
agriculturist, in public life the editor of the Carson 
“Appeal,” state comptroller, ex-officio insurance com- 
missioner, and probable gubernatorial candidate of 
Nevada. ; 





Sam Wavis 





a * 


Mr. Davis was born in Branford, Connecticut, in 1850. 
He is, as was the late Matthew Stanley Quay and as 
is the live E. H. Harriman, the son of an Episcopal 
clergyman. Early in life Mr. Davis manifested such 
a sensational leaning toward jocularity that he was 
led from a theological school by the ear. Subse- 
quently he turned up at Racine University in the same 
class with Paul Morton, president of the Equitable. 
As editor of the college paper in Racine, Sam Davis 
got a taste for journalism, and moved from the uni- 
versity at the request of the faculty after editing three 
numbers. He went to Brownsville, Nebraska, where 
he took, by force, a reportorial position on the “‘ Demo- 
crat’”’ at three dollars a week. The audacity of his 
attacks upon crooked politicians attracted the atten- 
tion of Dr. Miller, publisher of the Omaha “ Herald.” 
There was a fight on at Lincoln, from which the ‘“ Her- 
ald’s” correspondent had been driven by a gang of 
infuriated corruptionists. Mr. Davis took the va- 
cancy and went into the thick of it. He fell foul of a 
senator from Nebraska City who threatened to kill 
him if he did not retract certain statements by noon 
the next day. Mr. Davis wired to Nebraska City for 
a delegation of the irritated senator’s constituents, 
and repeated his charges to them, as soon as they 
arrived in Lincoln. They threatened a lynching un- 
less the lawmaker lived up to his platform pledges. 
Davis at once became the best known legislative cor- 
respondent in the state, and went on the staff of the 
Lincoln ‘‘Statesman,”’ where he continued to stir up 
trouble. 

a a 


One afternoon a stranger dropped into the ‘‘States- 
man”’ office, and, with a bland smile, informed Mr. 
Davis that he had been engaged by a local politician 
to punch his head. 

“How much are you charging him?” inquired Mr. 
Davis. 

“I’ve tapped his pocket for a hundred,” was the 
reply. 

“Have you got it with you?” 

“TI surely have,” said the hireling, preparing to re- 
move his coat. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Davis, rising and extending 
his hand, ‘“‘you are a man of discernment. I should 
like to go into partnership with you. A fight, at best, 
is always an-uncertainty, and it is a good idea for us 
to split the purse. Give me fifty. Ill send a man 
down to your friend with the news that you came in 
here and beat me toa pulp; that ’ll satisfy your backer, 
and then, to-morrow morning, I’ll print an item to 
the effect that a stranger waded in on the quiet of the 
‘Statesman’ and without rhyme or reason pounded 
a printer nearly to death. You can explain that you 
made a mistake, and let it go at that.”’ 

The partnership was effected and the programme 
was carried out. 

* a 

Later Mr. Davis drifted to St. Louis, where he went 

to work on the “‘Republican.”’ In an effort to liven 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





Did you ever stop to con- 
sider the money value of 
the energy you waste? 

Here’s a simple, but 
mighty convincing, il- 
lustration: 

A man in walking two 
steps goes five feet. 

On an ordinary bicy- 
cle he covers 17 feet in 
one pedal revolution. But,ona 
Standard-geared 


Racycle 


twenty-one feet is what he covers with 
one pedal turn. 
Ride a RACYCLE and store your power. 
Write us and we will be glad to explain 
why the RACYCLE pushes further and faster 
than any bicycle. 








We have no cheap Racycles, 
but try and secure agency for 
your town and get yours cheap 
Beautiful 1906 Catalog sent on receipt of 
2 cents postage—FREE—i/ you mention this 
publication. 
THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Music .-; 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whether a beginner or 
an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire) for either Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet or Mandolin will be given free 
to make our home study courses for these instruments known in 
your locality. You will get one lesson weekly, and your only ex- 
pense during the time you take the lessons will be the cost of postage 
and the music you use, which is small. Write at once. It will mean 
much to you to get our free booklet. It will place you under no 
obligation whatever to us if you never write again. You and your 
friends should know of this work. Hundreds of our pupils write: 
* Wish [had known of your school before.” ‘ Have learned more 
in one term in my home with your weekly lessons than in three 
terms with private teachers, and ata greal deal less expense.”’ “*Every- 


thing is so thorough and complete.” ‘ The lessons are marvels of 
simplicity, and my eleven-year-old boy has not had the least trouble 
to learn.” One minister writes: “As each succeeding lesson comes 
I am more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake in becoming 
your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years — have hundreds of pupils 
from eight years of age to seventy. Don't say you cannot learn 
music till you send for our free booklet and tuition offer. It will be 
sent by return mail free. Address U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Box 4, 19 Union Square, New York City. 





“Dainty” ‘Practical’ 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


New 


COOK BOOK 


by 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


FREE 


“Brimful of New Ideas” 
Send your address on a postal to 
Liebig Extract of Meat Co., Ltd., 
120 Hudson Street, New York. 


















Never Soils or Spoils 


(DAY’S White Paste 


It’s the paste that sticks, but doesn’t 
leave a sticky look. It’s always 
ready in our Handy Paste Jar, for 


Office or Home 


or Photos. Pasting is a pleasure 
when done so easily, cleanly and 
well. 
Sample Sent Free 
Have your dealer get Day’s. 
25c jar, 15c jar, or in bulk. 


DIAMOND PASTE CO., 76 Hamilton St., Albany, N.Y. 


Circular free. Wonderful au- 
tomatic teacher. 5 styles. 9% 
up. OMNIGRAP co., 
Dept. H, 38 Cortiandt &t., 








New York. 
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up the river column, he precipitated a daily riot in the 
“Republican” building and was discharged. His 
next move was in the direction of Chicago, where he 
applied for a position on the “Times.” 

“Any credentials?” queried the city editor. 

“None.” 

‘Where were you last employed?” 

“St. Louis é Republic an. 

“That ‘ll do. Any man qualified to work on that 
sheet can ’t get a job here, 

“But I was discharged inside of a week,’’ observed 
Mr. Davis, as he was being escorted to the door. 

“Oh, I beg pardon! In that case you must be a 
good man. Please accept the political desk, Mr. 
Davis, I beg of you!” exclaimed the city editor, bowing 

ith fine courtesy. 

a“ 7 

Sam Davis prided himself on his ability to fill space 

hether anything important was happening or not. 
(ne day the owner of the “Times” met him in the 
} ll and shook his hand warmly. 

‘hae you the man who manufactures those bogus 
wries?”’ he asked. 

Davis blushed. 

“Oh, don’t be embarrassed, youngman. They ’re 
great. If you don’t find news, make some.” 

Chis approval turned the journalist’s head, and he 

nt so far as to write a letter to the proprietor in 

ich he set forth the fact that he was ‘‘ worth more 
ney than he was being paid.” In referring to it 

Davis remarked that it ‘was the best fake he ever 
ite, —but somehow or other it did n’t seem to catch 


* o 

From Chicago Mr. Davis drifted to California, and 
once became identified with the newspapers and 
gazines of San Francisco. He joked with every- 
ly and wrote fiction and biography so true to life 
much of it has gone into the historical works 
sequently published. Endowed with tremendous 
rgy, and considerable physical strength, he was able 
ope with any and all conditions of western society. 
When he was not writing for half the publications in 
San Francisco he was occupied with the schemes and 
enierprises that involved a capital several thousand 
es greater than he was able to lay his hands on. 
Tie only man who was able to separate his serious 

es from his practical jokes was Davis himself. 


“ - 


Ife once made a wager that he could successfully 
tate the style of any living or dead poet, and do it 
thoroughly that the difference was not discernible; 
| that the public, the press, and the critics would 
detect the fraud. As a result he wrote “Binley 
46,’ to which he signed F. Bret Harte’s name. 
The fake was put out in a publication known as “‘ The 
Open Letter.” It described an engineer who took 
his train through a snowstorm in the Sierras, dying 
t his post. 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific the poem was 
ed. “Binley and 46” was given a full page in 
lie’s Weekly,” with a portrait of Bret Harte, 
described as “the best short poem of the decade.” 
was many years before Mr. Harte denied its 
authorship. The poem has since been incorporated 
in several books of popular recitations, notwith- 
tanding Binley freezes to death beside a roaring 
notive furnace with one hundred and fifty pounds 
of steam up and two cords of wood within reach. 


a . 

\nother famous joke from Sam Davis was a yarn 
alout a Nevada boy who was supposed to have a 
t opic eye. The particular charm about the 

gster was his ability to fix his magnifying optic 

n a haystack or a barn located at a distance of 
one mile, and, by focusing the sun’s rays in the retina 
of the said eye, produce a conflagration in the said 
tack or barn with the same facility that one may 
make flame with a burning glass. Mr. Davis used 
his mythical incendiary in a story in which the boy 
was made to devastate the farming districts because 


of his hatred for agricultural life. A sufficient air of 
verisimilitude was given the story by Mr. Davis to 
entice the San Francisco Academy of Science to in- 
du in some correspondence on the subject. 

a a 


In the eighties he went to Carson, 
assumed the editorship of the Carson ‘Appeal,’ 
which, before he went actively into state politics, 
was one of the most widely copied country papers 
in the United States. When Sarah Bernhardt first 
passed through Nevada on her western tour, the 
“Examiner,” of San Francisco, wired Davis to board 
the “divine Sarah’s” train at Reno and escort her into 
Caliiornia,—also to get a good interview en route. 
Mr. Davis made himself so agreeable to the .entire 
company that Bernhardt insisted that the ‘‘ romantic 
menicur of the press” be assigned by the ‘‘ Examiner’’ 
ort her through the mazes of western life. Mr. 
Davis turned San Francisco upside down for her 
entcrtainment, and even arranged a number of at- 
ons to show her a sample of western activity 
under the stress of strong emotion. When the company 
in Francisco, and farewells were being said, 
hardt walked up to Davis, in the presence of the 
admiring throng, and kissed him on either cheek and 
on the lips, 
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y. y made and sold for $3.00, what 
ise in paying higher pricés for 
iA. ‘shoe Shake is_no better ?" ke 


“The Beacon Shoe at "$3. 00. has 
“allt, théx good ‘qualities of; a: high" 
d % 
Peipriced shoe—genuine ‘oak- -tanned+ 
soles and the best, leathered ‘uppers: 3 
p. (Box! Calf, Patent. Colt; +. Vici * Kid, 
-Melour Calf, etc.) These 4Superio 4 
materials are worked into.<fashion- 
zi ;able, stylish. shapes., Every line, every... 
Fi modish point that the Spring jof 1906 © 
i i dictates, are included in Beacon Shoes. : 3 


-- No, other ‘at $3.00, and very ‘few at 
‘higher { prices, so completely meet “all 
g shoe, requirements. We are the largested 
"; makers of men’s $3.00 shoes in the’ world. : 


It. is “only because our enormous output 










































































five cents per pair that this shoe does. not 
aa cost $3.50 or $4.00. ae pena ter 
'}. Forward your name and we a send. you 
“the name of the nearest agent and our cata- 
| logue, “Beacon Light,” a guide to men who 
~ take pride: in their footwear, 


How to Buy the Beacon Shoe 


> -"We-are “establishing exclusive agencies with leading shoe dealers. in’ 
all towns and cities. If the Beacon Shoe, $3.00) is not on sale in your ; 
vicinity, we will send it by mail—asc. extra for express. The fit must ‘« 
be ah or we will refund your money. Write for booklet to- ras 






















































The Premo 
Decides 
the question—for it will take 
plates or films with equal 
facility. 

With the Premo Plate Holder 
it is the best camera for 
plate photography — Fifted 
with Premo Film Pack 
Adapter it has no equal in 

Film Photography. 


Plate or Film 
Superiority 
has long been an open ques- 


The Film Adherent insists 
upon greater convenience, 
light weight and easy 


manipulation. 




























































The Supporter’ of plates urges 
lower cost, sharper focus 
and individual treatment. 























Write for catalogue of ONE Camera 
which does the work of TWO. 














In purchasing a camera, there- 
fore, the great question is, 
“Shall it be for film or 

plate?” 









Rochester Optical Co. 
60 South St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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HOUSE CLEANING ? 


Do it on the G.-W, Plan—unitb 
of book by book—then many weyations wil coe 
and you will enjoy an occ f 
= books that was never possible “under old td 
itions 
Globe- Wernicke units are made in three- -quarter 
as well as in full length sections, which will en- 
able you to fit most any space in your library. 
All units controlled by our Patent non-bind- 
ing door equalizer 

Write for our new catalogue showing at- 
tractive library plans. 

Uniform prices everywhere.~ Carried in 
stock by over 1,000 dealers. Where not re- 
presented we ship on approval—freight paid. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 105-Y 


dhe Slobe=Wernicke Co, 


NCINNA 
BRANCH STORES: 





tunes 224-228 
Wabash Ave. 


Boston New York 
a 93 Federal St. 380-382 Broadway 











33 Vout Selling Direct 


les and harness have been sold direct 

factory to user for a third of a century. 

for examination, approval, and guar- 

delivery. You are out nothing if not 
1 as to style, quality and price. 


We Are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 


x to the consumer exclusively. We make 
es of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send 
free catalog. 


Elkhart Cessinds & Harness Mfg.Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


No, 636 
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es, free from complications and care, is a 20th Century Possibility 
LET US SHOW YOU. 
T., New Yorn, N. Y. 1321 Micmican Avz., Cuicaco, Ix. 
Ave., Deraorr, Mica. 38 Detaware Ave., Campen, N. J 
Bostox, Mass. 321 First Ave., 8., Seatriz, Wasn 
rin ipal Cities. If interested in Steam or Sail Yachts, Motor 
Hunting Boats, Dingeys, Canoes, Engines and Boilers, write us 
s ATISF ACTION GUARANTEED 
RACINE BOAT MFG, CO., Box 39, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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OR. FEE RETURNED. 


del or sketch for free opinion as to patentability. | 


ins 100 mechanical 
IST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. TELLS 
SELL PATENTS, TRADE- 
PATENTS advertised for sale 


Send for istrated Guide Book. _Con 


8 anc 
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HOW rO OBT 

MA! KS Ce 
“EVANS, WILKENS & CO. 

Reg. Patent Attorneys. 615 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


ELEGTRI SUPPLIES AND NOVELTIES 


CATALOGUE OF 200 FREE. 
If its Electric we have it. 
OHIO EL ht gee WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
THE WORLD’s HEADQUARTERS FOR SEROTRE NOVELTIES, Sup- 
PLIES, BOOKS.. WE UNDERSELL ALL. WANT AGENTS. 
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“On the cheeks,” she exclaimed, with a naive toss 
of her head, “‘for the ‘Examiner’ and the ‘Appeal’; 
on the lips for yourself.” 

Sam Davis, for the second time in his life, blushed, 
but recovered himself in time to remark that there 
were a lot more up-country papers that he repre- 
sented, all of which would like to have him'return to 
Nevada with similar tokens. 


— a 


As astory-teller he is famous in the West. He has 
written a great many short stories, one of which, 
“The First Piano in Camp,” is included in a recently 
prepared edition of ‘Classical American Humor.” 
He has n’t the slightest objection to a joke on him- 
self,—in fact, he appears to like it. Several years 
ago, when he was spending more time editing his 
newspaper than running the politics of Nevada, an 
advertising agent wandered into the ‘‘Appeal” office 
and requested information concerning the rates. 

“What do you want to advertise?” inquired Davis. 

“A cure for the drink habit.” 

“Habitual intoxication?” 

“Yes,” replied the advertiser; “‘I have a remedy 
that will positively cure drunkenness in its worst form.” 

“Don’t go any further. Sit right down here and 
sign this contract. I’ve got the medium you need. 
Every inebriate in town takes my paper.” 

“But do they read it?” asked the advertising man, 
anxiously. 

“Certainly they do. 
staying intoxicated.” 

Mr. Davis is a man who has not lived in vain. He 
is married, has two daughters, and gets all the peace 
out of life that is to be had on a comfortable farm two 
miles from the capitol at Carson. He is not disposed 
to the strenuous life, nowadays, though some who 
know him best are of the opinion that his attitude 
toward insurance companies who confess the use of 
a corruption fund in politics is not especially friendly. 


That ’s their only reason for 





Making Good 
By Strickland W. Gillilan 


My boy, you think that all you have to do is “make 
a hit;”’ 

To catch the public eye and ear, then evermore be 
"56: ” 

You think one stroke sufficient for one lifetime,— 
may be two; 

That, once a man is famous, there is nothing left 
to do. 

I hate to wake you, sonny, 
dream 

And keep your skiff from drifting any further down 
the stream, 

But here’s what I’ve discovered: 
done the best he could 

Is merely obligated just to keep on making good. 


from your iridescent 


He who’s 


One little flight’s a promise that you’ll spread 
your wings and soar; 

One decent job’s an earnest that you’ll do a 
thousand more; 

One leap to public favor is a pledge that you will 
stay,— 

You can’t do that unless you make a new mark 
every day. 

The jump you made to wealth or fame will do less 
good than harm 


If, by your desultory style, you prove a “false 
alarm.” 

One well-directed arrow never made a Robin 
Hood; 


One winning stroke but binds you to the task of 
making good. 


This world was not constructed for the lazy man 
of dreams; 

One flash is not a nugget,- 
its gleams; 

The world keeps looking higher than the level 
you ’ve attained, 

And thinks you retrograding till ’t is certain you 
have gained. 

No stand still will it tolerate; slide back, and you 
will see 

Your name among the “ has-beens”’ 
“used-to-be.” 

The standard you established when you did the 
best you could 

Was but your affidavit that you’d keep on making 
good. 


—gold is constant with 


as a harmless 











» » 


Why do we choose to do as other people do, rather 
than as the best people do? Possibly because it is 
easier to float with the tide. 


a a 


There are comparatively few essentials to correct 
living, and they are all based on the golden rule; but 
there are innumerable nonessentials, and it is in these 
that bigotry and intolerence live and thrive. 
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Lard Rules FREE. 


A Guide to Whist, Euchre, 





Bezique and all Rading 
card games. 

A card splits, sticks 
and the deck’s all over 
the floor. 

Then, two stick to- 
gether, —it’s miss deal and you held a 
good hand, too. 

EXASPERATING!!! 

But, get a deck of 


Golf Playing Cards 


and the game’s truly a pleasure be- 
cause of their pliability, ev¢va smooth, 
highly glazed finish and stylish appear- 
ance. Will not thicken or split with use. 











Send us today your dealer’s name 
and 25 cents for sample pack of 
Golf Cards and we’ll send the book 
FREE, postpaid. 

The American Playing Card Co. 


308 Taylor Street 
KALAMAZOO - - MICHIGAN—— 

















A Book of absorbing interest, in which half a 

hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 
Our Course of training by home study is invalu- 

able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients. 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
370 Main 8t., Jamestown, N.Y. 














~ ATTEND 
\ATHE ILLINOIS 
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SS PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 


learned. Pays well. Good position secured 

























Send for FREE trial lesson, explaining practic \ 
methods for home cure. Awarded Gold Meda 
at World’s Fair. Largest and most successt! 
Institute for stam merers in the world, Accon 
modation for one 
hundred stud- 






um. Pleasant parlors. Surroundings homelik 
Cures lasting and permanent. My 200-page bow! 
“The Origin and Treatment of Stammerin: 
sent FREE to any address. Answer at on 
Geo. A. Lewis, 170. Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 











. EVERYTHING 


you require in the way of Tambos, Bones, Burn‘ 
co Gags, Jokes, Wigs, etc., etc. 






in our catalog No. 2, illustrated. You can have it for a posta 
Write for it to-day, POSTPAID 


THE GREST TRADING co F REE 


56B Witmark Bidg., New York 











o7 ents. Large lec- ' 
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’ cious gymnasi- 
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for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
tography in the world. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. Write for our 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address 
Ulinois College of Photography 
| 951 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill 
‘*How to Remember’”’ 
| Sent Free to Readers of this Publi 
You are no ter intellectually than your memory 
SUCCESS My course Lc. inexpensive. I eee bus 
iness capacity, social standing; gives an alert, reac 
memory for names, fac cap and business detaile. Develops will, conver 
Seon speaking, etc. y Booklet, ‘How to Remember,’ sent fre 
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The Habit of 
Governing Badly 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 
[Concluded from page 237] 


When McCarter heard of this he asked the com- 
missioners to grant the franchise in secret session 
before the committee of fifty should arrive. This the 
commissioners refused to do. The refusal so angered 
McCarter that when it was requested that the hearing 
might take place in some large, better ventilated hall 
than the small rooms of the board of works, on Hal- 
sey Street, he said, “‘ No; emphatically, no.” He inti- 
mated that they could crowd in there as thick as they 
iked and sweat to their hearts’ content. Accordingly, 
mn a hot afternoon in May, hundreds of citizens packed 
hemselves into the two rooms, crowded the hall and 
he stairway, and massed themselves in the street out- 
ide. Then the unexpected happened. 

There were men on the board of works who had 
1eekly worn the ‘‘ Public Service’’ collar, but who 
elt that McCarter’s activity had passed all ‘“ reason- 
ble” bounds. They hoped to save the city hall; they 
till dreaded voting openly against ‘‘ Public Service.” 
flow to defeat the franchise without voting against it 

as their problem, and they solved it. It was recog- 

ized that to go to McCarter and ask him to withdraw 
is petition would, as one man put it, give him a chance 
gloat ” over them. So they went to Colonel Hine, 
1e general manager of the trolley department of ‘‘ Public 
ervice,’’ and dropped a hint to the effect that it is not 
ood business to make the long-suffering public too 

ngry. Colonel Hine took the hint. What he did 
ext can only be guessed at. Whatever it was, it had 

s effect; for, at the public hearing, before a dense 

owd of determined-looking men with red faces and 

np collars, Thomas McCarter withdrew his petition. 
fe had supposed, he said, that the city hall loop would 

‘a popular measure. It had been proposed first by 

common councilman. He had spoken to two mem- 

ers of the city hall commission and to the mayor, who 
cemed to favor it. He did not add that the mayor 
as a large stockholder in the Public Service Corpora- 
ion of New Jersey, nor did he state that one of the 
ity hall commissioners, an architect, had been heard 

» boast casually that he had done $400,000 worth of 

ork for “ Public Service.” 

It should be clear to the reader, by this time, that the 
Public Service Corporation exists solely for the purpose 

f extracting as much money as possible from the peo- 

le of Newark and of New Jersey. In this connection, 

e use of the name, “ Public Service,’’ becomes humor- 

is. The “ service’? given in all departments is sin- 

ilarly wretched. These local ordinances, which were 
levised to compel the corporation to run modern, well- 
heated cars on reasonably short headway and to put 
its wires underground, are held in derision by the cor- 
poration. The point of the business is that “‘ Public 

ervice’’ is not interested in doing these things well. 
What it 7s interested in is simply getting the maximum 
of money with the minimum of effort. There still 
exists, in the minds of a good many of us, a vague 
notion that these “ public service”? corporations are 

mncerned in some unexplained way over the develop- 

ent and welfare of our communities. They are not, 
excepting as such development means the possibility of 
more money. 

When I saw Mr. McCarter he explained clearly his 
theory of the legitimate activities of ‘‘ Public Service.” 
We were discussing the attempt of the corporation to 
grab one of Orange’s boulevards, Central Avenue, un- 
der a perpetual franchise, an attempt which was de- 
feated through the vigorous opposition of the citizens, 
led by Thomas A. Davis. 

Mr. McCarter had just said, in answer to the charge 
that “Public Service’? has made it a practice to 
“quiet” leading citizens by gifts or “easy”? bargains 

stocks: ‘The stock of these companies is scattered 

ry widely. It would be hard to find a prominent 

izen—oh, there are some, of course, but it would be 

rd,—who does n’t hold shares in one or another of 
companies.” 

Then we got down to a consideration of the Orange 

ht. “The Public Service Corporation trades with 

ity precisely as one merchant trades with another,” 

id he. ‘The city wishes to buy something which we 

ve to sell. We try to agree. Either our terms are 

epted, or they are not. In either case it is all open 

d above board. It is free to buy our commodity or 
leave it.” ; ‘ 

“Tf it were,”’—I suggested. 

‘But it is! It is wholly a matter of business.” 

“But does n’t the fact that the Public Service Cor- 
poration is a monopoly ”’— 

“Tt is n’t a monopoly,” he said. 

“Well, you must admit, Mr. McCarter, that it 
would be rather difficult for another company to build 
a line in Orange.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I have no objection to admitting 
that. It would be difficult.” 

“And it would be difficult for the city of Orange to 
build a short line on Central Avenue and operate it in 
competition with you.” 

He paused to think of the complications implied in 
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Brighten Your Walls With Alabastine Tints 


4 

When you clean house this spring, and want every room bright, fresh and clean, 
decorate the walls with dainty Alabastine tints, in harmony with your furnishings. 

Alabastine is an absolutely sanitary wall coating, more hygienic and more 
economical than kalsomine, wall-paper or other materials. It is a pure mineral 
product that hardens on the wall after application, and makes a lasting and artistic 
finish, offering no possible lodgment for insects or disease germs. 

Your wall once finished with Alabastine, can be redecorated without scraping 
or washing. This saving of labor enables you to decorate your entire home twice 
for practically what it now costs you to decorate it once. 


abastine 
The Sanitary Wall Coating 


is sold by hardware, paint, drug and general stores, in properly labeled 5-Ib. 
packages, at 50c for white and 55c the package for tints. Simply mix the 
Var Alabastine powder with clear, cold water, as directed, and apply with a brush. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Alabastine Prize Designs 


showing exactly how the different rooms in your home will look 
when decorated with Alabastine, and giving many practical sug- ™ 
gestions for furnishing each room artistically. If your dealer does 
not sell Alabastine, send us his name and we will supply your 
needs ourselves. 

Let us prove to you how little it costs to make your home more cheer- 
ful and more healthful with Alabastine. Our elaborate Book of Color 
Plans tells all about Alabastine and its cost, shows scores of color 
schemes and many beautiful interiors finished in Alabastine tints. It 
will be mailed you for 10c coin or stamps. Tint cards free. 


The Alabastine Company 


908 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., or 108 Water St., New York City. 


















































Heavy Demand for Photo-Engravers 


At from $20. to $50. Per Week 


Read the following resolution passed by the International Association of Photo-Engravers in convention 
at St. Louis, June 22, 1904, regarding the Bissell College of Photo-Engraving: 
_ “The International Association of Photo-Engravers in our Eighth Annual Convention A:sembled, do find after a careful and thorough 
inte that the Bissell College of Photo-Engraving located at Efagiem. Illinois, and conducted in connection with the Illinois College 


y, is an worthy of the hearty encouragement of the association. 











THE BISSELL COLLEGES (three buildings already completed) 
““ We further find that the students attending this school are taught each and every department of Photo-Engraving in a thorough and 


ee pe whereas, in an engraving plant, where the usual manner of apprenticeship prevails, the apprentices are restricted toa single 
‘anch of work. 

** We further find that the school is well equipped and provided with competent instructors, and we do most heartily endorse the same, 
and recommend anyone desiring to learn the art of photo-engraving to take a course of instruction at this college. 

“We further agree to accept a certificate of graduation as sufficient recommendation for a position in our workrooms.”” 

We teach you to make engravings like the illustrations in this magazine and like the cuts you see in newspapers. 
and that are used in catalogs and other commercial work. We have at present urgent calls for workmen and coul 
oa between 200 and 300 photo-engravers if we had that number who were qualified. Demand constantly increasing. 

‘ay ranges from $20.00 to $50.00 per week. 


This is the only college of Photo-Engraving in America. Terms easy and living inexpensive. 
FREE—Handsomely illustrated and descriptive fifty-two-page book, containing full information. Write to-day. 


BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 851 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 
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Edges That Last 


Probably you have bought edged tools made of steel that was crumbly, or 
too soft to hold an edge, or so hard as to be brittle. You may have bought 
them for good tools, too. There is, however, a sure way to get tools with 
edges that last. It is simply to ask for the Keen Kutter Brand when buying. 
Keen Kutter Tools have been standard of America for 36 years, and are in 
every case the best that brains, money and skill can produce. They are made 
of the finest grades of steel and by the most expert tool makers. As a com- 
plete line of tools is sold under this brand, in buying any kind of tool all you 
need remember is the name 


NTE PORN 





EEN KUITER 


i The draw knife shown here is an example of the excellence of Keen Kutter 
h Tools. It has anicety of balance and ‘‘hang,’’ which has never been success- 
f fully imitated, and it is made of the best steel ever put into a draw knife. In 
all the years that we have sold this tool we have never heard of one defective 
in any way. Yet the Keen Kutter Draw Knife is no better than all other 
1 Keen Kutter Tools. : 

i The Keen Kutter Line was awarded the Grand Prize at the St. Louis 
Fair, being the only complete line of tools ever to receive a reward at a great 
exposition. 

Following are some of the various kinds of Keen Kutter Tools: Axes, Hammers, 
Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Augur Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Scythes, 
Tinners’ Saips, Scissors, Shears, og etc., and Knives of all kinds. If your dealer does 

not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us and learn where to get them, 
Tool Booklet sent free. ; 

Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and Motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten.’’ 

Trade Mark Registered. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 

St. Louis and New York 
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. A PERFECT LAWN IN SIX WEEKS 


By SOWING 


25c. per quart, $1.50 per peck, $5.00 per bushel. 1 quart sows 300 square feet 
We prepay transportation charges if you mention this magazine 


PETER HENDERSON @ CO., 35-37 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


CROOKED SPINES MADE STRAIGHT 


Spinal Curvature can be corrected without pain, dis- 
comfort or inconvenience by our Scientific Spinal Appli- 
ance, which is cheaper in price, lighter in weight, easier 
to wear, and better in every way than any support ever 
used. It combines the good points of the old style 
braces, but eliminates the objectionable features. 

The Appliance is made to individual measurements to. 

tx } meet the requirements of each patient and is guaranteed 
rf b : to fit perfectly. 
sous || We Allow 30 Days’ Trial. 





; : Our catalogue giving full information and book, “Let- 
i; ; : »— & ters in Evidence,’ containing nearly 300 testimonials 
from patients in all parts of the world will be gladly sent. 


THE DISEASE laa PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 224 16th St. Jamestown, N. Y. 
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: a IN THE MORNING 

| ON ARISING TAKE % GLASS OF 
ae 

| ry 

! =e ; THE BEST NATURAL LAXATIVE WATER 

} sf A bottle of HUNYADI JANOS should be in every bathroom, 


teady for use when needed. It is the most perfect Natural 
i E Laxative known—biliousness, torpid liver, sick headache 
and similar disorders are strangers to those who use it. 
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this suggestion, then nodded. “Yes,” he said, “that 
would be difficult, too.” 

““Well, then, Mr. McCarter, since Orange is help- 
less, do you think it is, as plain, cold business, a square 
proposition? If the people want greater traction facili- 
ties, they must accept your terms?” 

“But they aren’t helpless,” he replied, rather 
sharply. ‘‘They didn’t like our terms, and they de- 
clined them.” 

““Yes, Mr. McCarter, and they didn’t get their 
street cars. You see what I am getting at,—that you 
can hardly consider it fair trading where there is a 
helpless community on the one hand, and a monopoly 
on the other.” 

“** Public Service’ is n’t a monopoly.” 

“Not absolutely, perhaps, but isn’t it, i effect? 
Have n’t you got control of about all the public util- 
ities in this state that are worth controlling ?” 

Mr. McCarter’s eyes suddenly flashed at me. ‘‘Why, 
yes,” he said, leaning forward on his flat-top desk and 
speaking so rapidly that his words tripped over on 
another; ‘“‘yes, sir, we’ve got everything. With six 
hundred and fifty miles of perpetual franchises, what 
do you want of one mile in Orange under a twenty-five 
year franchise? We’ve got everything in the state 
that’s worth having, except Trenton street cars ar. 
Elizabeth gas,—that belongs to Senator Kean! ‘They 
talk about passing a state law limiting all franchises t 
twenty-five years. If it’s monopoly they ’re worryin; 
about, they ’re going at it in the way to create th 
strongest of monopolies; they would leave us secur: 
with our six hundred and fifty miles of perpetual fran 
chises, and limit everybody else to twenty-five years 
That—that,”—and he banged his desk,—* will be ; 

monopoly worth having!” 

“*In effect, then, Mr. McCarter, Public Service is ; 
monopoly.” 

“Well,—yes,’”’ he said, “‘it is.” 

“And do you feel that, when a corporation has buil 
up a monopoly at the expense of a community, it ha 
thereby incurreda certain obligation tothat community?’ 

“Oh, most certainly,—a great obligation.” 

“Then the only point of difference between Publi: 
Service and the citizens of Orange is the extent of thi 
obligation ?”’ 

““That’s about it.” 

Then the conversation took a curious turn. Presi- 
dent McCarter, with a characteristic little beund, cam: 
suddenly over his desk, as if he were meditating 
personal attack. His face was flushed; his fists wer: 
clinched in a tense way he has. He fairly spat out 
these words at me:— 

“While we’re exchanging compliments, I should lik: 
to tell you that if any business, if any profession in 
the country needs investigating, it’s yours. It’s the 
magazines that are raising hell with this country, and 
they’re doing it for the money there is in it. Don’t 
tell me they care a rap about the right and the wrong 
of it. It’s the money they ’re after!” 

I have given this part of the interview to the reader 
for three reasons. In it may be found the admission that 
“Public Service” is a monopoly and that it has “got 
everything worth having.’”’ In it, also, may be found a 
frank statement of the brutal disregard of this mono} 
oly for anything but its own welfare, and a frank 
recognition that its officers do not regard themselve 
responsible members of the communities in which they 
live. And, finally, it gives, I think, a fair portrait 0! 
the man who has been running Newark, and a glimps« 
into the workings of his mind. 

Here, then, we have a pretty good idea of the real 
governing force in an American city. The Publi 








Service Corporation of New Jersey is the Old Man oi 


| the Sea under which Newark is staggering, and unde: 
| which it has all but fallen. And it is a type, a litth 


more open, a little more brutal than some, perhaps, 
but nevertheless a type of the burden under whic! 
not only our large cities but also our country com 
munities are staggering. They said to me, in Ma: 
| chester, “Of course you’ll have trouble getting hol: 
of your public utilities. You didn’t begin ear! 
enough.” 

We are a little late in beginning. Wealth is agair 
the right, and therefore respectability is against it, a1 
therefore, too, in many instances, the church is agaii 
it. The outlook, to one who has never studied t! 
Reformation, to one who is not familiar with the su 
cessful struggle of the Dutch Republic, or with ov: 
own Revolution, may seem discouraging. 

But they have begun to fight in Newark. A f 
young men, some of them rich, some poor, but all * 
bued with the queer conviction that it is worth whi 
to fight for honesty and cleanliness and for repres« 
tative government, even against heavy odds, ha’ 
taken the field against corporate wrong. The Newat! 

radicals are not outcasts with nothing to lose. In or«! 
to give the reader a notion of the responsible class th 
spring from I have thought it worth while to pub ii 
pictures of the homes of the leaders. I should like 
tell the story of their fight; but that would carry ' 
away from the purpose of this article, which is to 1 
dicate how bad the government of the city has bee! 
I can only say that they have won their first skirmis 
Last fall they elected the entire county ticket,—the sta‘¢ 
senator, eleven assemblymen, and the sheriff, all cle 
young men who believe in something besides dollars 
Their platform was very moderate, nothing more tha! 
‘«Equal Taxation and Limited Franchises. The stor) 
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of the oposition of “ Public Service” to this movement 
is interesting. Forged post cards were sent in to one 
assemblyman who had endeavored to get the opinion 
of his constituents on the perpetual franchise question. 
The campaign advertisements were barred from all the 
street cars. Every conceivable attempt was made to 
call off the abler of the “reformers,” from politic cal al- 
jlurements offered by the machine to tips on the 
market that “easy” money was to be had. Yet this 
handful of men, Everett Colby, William P. Martin, 
Frank H. Sommer, Alden Freeman, F. W. Kelsey, 
Lathrop Anderson, John S. Gibson, Harrison Van 
Duyne, and a very few. more,—this little band, in its 
first fight against the money power and the political 
machines of Essex County, won! 

Why did Colby, Martin, and Sommer win? They 
did n’t expect to. They were astonished when it had 
come about,—so astonished that they hardly knew 
what to do next. Why did they win? This question 
brings us to the point of these articles. 

Government is largely a habit of mind. Pcrhaaps the 
reader has observed that I have begun my account of 
the condition of Newark at the moment when “Public 
Service’ began to lose ground. Until “‘Tom”’ Davis 
exposed the corruption of the Orange council, and with 
that magnificent body, the New England Society, be- 
hind him stopped the outrageous attempt to steal a 
boulevard, ‘Public Service” and its predecessors had 
done as they liked in Orange. Until Frank Sommer 
and “The Roseville Committee” began issuing their 
little pamphlets, and sending them at their own expense 
to every city officer and to every leading citizen, and 
until Martin and Sommer found a wi ay to fight, almost 
single-handed, almost back to back, the ‘city hall 
grab,” ‘‘ Public Service ’’ had done as it liked with the 
board of works. [The city council has lost most of its 
powers in Newark.] Those leaflets of Frank Sommer’s 
were a force in themselves. ‘The keen young lawyer 
who has said that “the cure for the evils of democracy 
is more democracy” managed to make the people sit 
up and think. Once, when he asked one of the street 
and water commissioners to do a certain thing, the 
official replied, “I’ll do anything, Sommer, if you'll 
quit sending in those plasters!” 

Why did those men win their first skirmish? Why 
is Colby in the state senate? Why are Martin and ten 
others in the assembly? Why did the voters go 
quietly to the pol!s and elect the whole ticket by a 
bigger majority than the machine has commanded? 
Nobody dreamed that they would do such a thing. 
But they did! 

Government, I have said, is largely a habit of mind. 
The big business men, as Lincoln Steffens has so con- 
vincingly shown and as we now see for ourselves, have 
corrupted our governments because it paid. They have 
juggled bosses, machines, and party platforms. They 
have either backed ‘‘reform” campaigns or else turned 
them to ridicule; and the rest of us, misled, bewildered, 
and beaten, have fallen into the habit of believing that 
really good, really representative government is impos- 
sible. The big business men have encouraged us in 
this belief. When we have wavered,—have so much as 
glanced at the possibility of municipal ownership,—they 
have shouted at us through their newspapers that we 
are too dishonest and too low of spirit to conduct 
our own utilities. Then they have chuckled among 
themselves and have gone on charging us five cents for 
car fare, and ten cents for a telephone call, and $1.00 
to $1.35 a thousand for gas, and outrageous prices for 
insurance. And we have submitted. But now, in a 
corporation-ridden city like Newark, where men go 
about breathing their dread in whispers, let half a 
dozen clean, honest young men take up their lances 
and fight the dragon; let the bewildered multitude 
once clearly know, unmistakably know, that these 
young men are really courageous and that they really 
think ones community is worth fighting for; then 
what do we see? Why, the people rise en masse and 
the dreaded monster trembles and shrinks back. Said 
Prieth to me, “‘I begin to think that ‘Public Service’ 
s a big idol with clay feet.” 

It is time for the great argument of the corporations to 
’e met and overcome. We have been debauched, but 
we are not yet too weak and bad to run our own busi- 
ness. We are not bad; it is only that we have been 
discouraged. Next month I shall show you a city 
which runs itself; a city which stands, on the side 
vhich faces the people, for plain, perfectly simple, 
representative government, and which stands, on the 
ide which faces the state, for home rule; a city where 
nembers of the council do not trade with the city. As 
ne of my informants put it, ‘They are touchy about 
that.” In Newark the Public Service Corporation has 

got everything.”” In Manchester the people’s gov- 
rnment has got everything. In Manchester we have 

. fair example of what the New York “Times” has 
termed “that incoherent, uncodrdinated, blind, and 
groping thing called municipal government.” 

Let me remind the reader that the men who run 
Manchester are, intrinsically, no bigger, no more 
honest, no higher-minded, than the citizens of Newark. 
hey are plain, everyday Englishmen, a hard-headed 
nanufacturing lot. They have got the habit of gov- 
erning well. ‘That is all. 


} 


A noble or heroic act of one man has sometimes 
elevated a nation. 
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IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR * 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS: WASTE. 





Bicycle Riders 


Can Save Money, Time and Trouble 


Did you ever get ‘‘fooled’? when you bought a Bicycle 
Tire? ‘‘Fooled’’ because the tire was perfectly round? You 
couldn't see how it was made and had to take somebody’s wora 
for it. Probably the dealer thought ke was selling you a good tire, 
put 4e didn’t know, either. You won’t get fooled when you buy the 


Giant Heavy Roadster\ 
BICYCLE TIRE 


because you can SEE just what you are buying. You can KNOW before 
you pay a cent that it’s thick and strong where the wear of the road 
comes and isn’t going to wear through until you have ridden it 
THOUSANDS of miles. The Giant Heavy Roadster is the tire you 
want. It’s the tire that gives long service and satisfaction. It 
requires no argument to show you why. Look at the section of 
this trouble-saving tire where the arrow points and see for 
yourself that the thickness is THERE 
Giant Heavy Roadster Tires cost $7.50 per pair, Express Pre- 
paid. They’re the cheapest Tires you can buy, because they 
last longest and give the least trouble. You 
can buy DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY, OF 
your dealer will get this tire if you znsrst, 
F R E E But be sure to look for the name and 
the thick wearing surface before you 
Let us send you our 
book, ‘* How to Know 
a Good Tire.” It will 
save you tire-troubles, 
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take it. You can SEE it—you 
don’t have to gwess. 

















Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company 
1009 Market Street, -Ak 


BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |INTEREST 


No matter where you live, you can send your money to us and have it under your own control. 
Let us send you our free booklet “‘C” telling all about this large, safe bank and why 
we can pay 4% compound interest on savings of any amount from $1.00 to $10,000.00. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO THE CiTY OF BANKS. 
ASSETS OVER FORTY TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


Mullins Steel Boats Mantine nd Publeg ben's 


built of steel with air chambers in each ent 
likea life boat. Faster, more buoyant, 
practically indestructible, don'tleak, d 

out and are absolutely safe. They can’ 

sink. No calking, no bailing, no trouble, 
Every boat is guaranteed. Highly en- 
dorsed by sportsmen. The ideal boat for 
pleasure, summer resorts, parks, etc. Write for 


* logue. 
~~ The W. H. Mullins Company, 105 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 


TELEGRAPHY fa ws 


EXPENSES LOW. GATALOG FREE. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, White St.. ~osiions 2 INDIANA 
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Man or Machine, 
Wh : ch? The Standard cuts out 


the drudgery ‘of listing 
and adding figures—saves 
time and grey matter. How much time? Well, how 
long would it take you to foot up this column and 


know it was right? 
ree 67889432% 
= 675.3% 


7 6 












Adding Machine 


did it in half a minute. It will pay you to do your 
“machine work” by machinery. Unload your bur- 
den of details on your office force—let them unload 
the drudgery onthe machine. That will give you— 
and them—more iime to think, plan, and execute. 

The whole secret of “Standard” success is 
Simplicity. The Standard has only one-quarter the 
keys, one-half the parts, one-half the weight of old- 
style adding and listing machines, and sells at less 
than half the price—$185.00 or $225.00 if your 
machine must add fractions. 


The Standard Must Sell Itself 


Just say, "I'll look at your machine" and we'll bring it 
aroun 'e don’t ask you to bai it. Just keep it a while 
and try it. "The machine will sell itself because it will pay 
for itself. In a short time, say 30 days, you can figure 
just how much it is saving you. n when you have 
the cold-cash figures before you, you say "Yes" or "No.® 
No obligation—we want you to 

know by experience, that's 
Now just sign the coupon. 


achine Co. 
315 Spring Ave. 
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This bank’s stock sells for 


THREE TIMES ITS PAR VALUE, 


a point worth remembering if you contemplate 


BANKING BY MAIL 


When investors are willing to pay $300.00 a share for its 
stock, surely depositors can have no misgivings as to the 
safety of this bank— 


SOLID AS A ROCK 


Capital and Surplus, $2,850,000 Resources, $28,000,000 
Fifty-four Thousand Defositors 


4 PER CENT INTEREST 
Send for Booklet ““B” giving important facts about 
Cleveland and the advantages of BANKING BY MAIL. 


The Cleveland Crust Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















at Factory 
rices. 
0 j R ECT TO YOU’: 
We offer Custom Made Vehicles and 
Harness at truly money-saving prices. 
) By buying direct from us you save mid- 
dlemen’s profits, and get every- 
thing 5 best, and most dur- 
able. Our large free catalog tells 
about our no money with order 
4 rea, = — Cage emp er 
ts : offer, and how we shi where 
RETAIL PRICE $45. onapprovaland 30 DAYS 
. Our handsome free 1 catalogue is the 
. We make 150 styles of vehicles from $23.50 up, 
100 styles of hernces from $4.50 up. Don’t buy 
vehicles or harness until you have heard from us. 
Write today for FREE MONEY-SAVING CATALOGUE. 


U. S. BUCCY & CART CO., 


ta. 620, Cincinnati, O.' 






































Heinrich Conried,— 
Opera Builder 


By J. HERBERT WELCH 


[Concluded from page 243) 


classic dramas, quite forgetful of the fact that I 
had to be at my loom at half past five o’clock in 
the morning. 

“There were three years of this, and then the 
time came for me to weave my meisterschajt, a 
piece of cloth which would prove whether or not 
I was qualified to be called a master weaver. 
Every thread had to be perfect, or the cloth 
would not be accepted and the apprenticeship 
would continue. Into my meisterschajt I wove 
a representation of Marguerite and Faust, in 
threads of fifteen shades. It was found worthy 
of a master, and I was a full-fledged weaver. 

“T might even now be toiling at the looms, 
as are most of those who were my companions, 
if Thad been satisfied to follow the line of least 
resistance. I might be leading a peaceful life 
in the old town of Bielitz, instead of being in the 
vortex of the rush and whirl and perplexities of 
my present work. The former course would 
have commended itself to some philosophies, 
but not to mine.” 

Mr. Conried smiled, and then, for a moment, 
paused and gazed through the window. 

“No,” he continued, suddenly; ‘if a man 
yields to the obstacles in the path of ambition, 
he loses his quality and becomes a pale and 
most insignificant pattern in the great fabric of 
humanity. I wanted to be an actor and would 
not listen to the prohibitions of my family and 
the protestations of my friends. I turned my 
back on Bielitz and went to Vienna, which, to 
my youthful mind, was a vague but shining goal 
where all my hopes would soon be realized. 

“I discovered that I was mistaken. I be- 
sieged the managers of the theaters. Those 
who saw me at all laughed at me. ‘You can 
never be an actor,’ they said; ‘you are too 
small.’ 

“‘The little money I had gave out. 
of mine lived in Vienna. 
helped me, but would not. They thought it 
would cure me of my folly if I suffered discour- 
agement and privation. So I struggled on 
alone. To keep body and soul together, I ob- 
tained a humble position in a commission house, 
and afterwards in a bank. Every waking hour 
away from my distasteful work was devoted to 
the search for an opening on the stage. 

“TI took my breakfasts at a certain café, be- 
cause an actor frequented it. I ventured, after 
a while, to seat myself at his table, and we struck 
up an acquaintance. I told him of my am- 
bition. He taught a small class in acting, and 
invited me, casually, to drop in and see him. 
You may be sure that I did. 

“One day, when I was there, Dr. Strakosch, of 
the Stadt Theater, came in. With a beating 
heart I asked him if he could give me a place in 
his company. He frowned down on me, and 
said, abruptly :— 

“« *T have no vacancies. 
for the stage. 
presence.’ 

“Ts that all there is to acting?’ I inquired, 
with the boldness of despair. 

“‘He glanced at me again, and I suppose he 
saw an eager listener, for he proceeded to de- 
liver a little dissertation on the qualifications of 
an actor. I had read about every book on the 
subject that had been published and had formu- 
lated some opinions. Made reckless by his 
refusal to give me a hearing, I interrupted him 
at one point with the information that I could 
not agree with him. In his astonishment he 
paused, and I had an opportunity to say a word. 
I actually argued with the great Strakosch. 
The discourse became a controversy. 

‘It was the afternoon of a special performance 
of the pupils of my friend, the actor. There were 
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You are not fitted 
You lack stature,—the stage 
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Dependable life 
insurance ex- 


tending to age 75 


and 
An Annuity thereafter 
throughout life of $50 for 
each $1000 of insurance 


carried. 


All for less than the ordi- 
nary life rate— example, age 
35, $25.53 reduced by surplus. 

Rates for all ages, specimen 
policy, full information upon 
request. 

Original with and issued only 
by the policyholders’ company. 
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A Chance for You 
To Make Money 


Here's a wonderful little machine that turns 
a pound of pure sugar into thirty five-cent 
bags of wholesome candy in eight minutes. 
Figure the profits for yourself. The candy 

sells as rapidly as you can hand it out. 
@ Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, carnivals, 
picnics, and every place where there are crowds. You 
can have a pleasant summer and clear several hun- 
dred dollars. Many students are paying their way 
thro’ college with it. Lots of fun and good profit. 
You can operate it anywhere and the money you take 
in is mostly clear gain. 


Send to-day for catalog and full particulars. 
EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE COMPANY 
Bloomfield, N. J. or Fisher Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


. Stationary— 
i, Engineering 


¥ If you desire to fit yourself 
for a paying position as a 
Stationary Engineer, fill out 
and send this advertisement to 
us to-day and receive our 200 
page handbook (FREE) 4d 
scribing our Ca ay | NA 
ENGINEERING COURS 
and over 60 others including 
Electrical, Mec wi 
Locomotive and > Civil 
Engineering, Architec- 
ture, Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Telephony, Telegraphy, Tex- 
tiles, et 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, III. 
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City & State 
® BOOKKEEPERS BECOME 


v=] PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


through my personally conducted course of home study. 
From the moderate salary of Bookkeeper to the large 
fees of the Auditor is an easy step for any ambitious 
accountant who will soppy a little leisure time to my 
mail course. Practical Accounting, Theory of 
Accounts, Auditing and Commerc fal Law (as 
affecting Accountancy) are thoroughly covered. My book, “Advanced Ac+ 
counting,” describing the course, will be sent without charge. 


L. R. STELLE, Public Accountant and Auditor, 
314 Mears Building - Scranton, Pa, 


\, Have You a Dog? 


oneal 
y Then let us send you Polk Miller’s 
celebrated Book on Dogs; How to 
\ Take Care of Them; 

|! Senator Vests masterful Tr 
\to a Dog, and *‘A Yellow Dog’s 
\ Love for n Nigger” (famous poem). 
We will send you all of the above for 10c 
) just to advertise Sergenant’s Famous 
ox Remedies. Address POLK 
MILLER DRUG CO., 837 Main 

Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


AND MAKE A FORTUNE. 


We compose music to your words. 35 
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numerous visitors. One of them stood near the 
director of the Stadt Theater and myself while 
we talked. He seemed amused, particularly 
when Dr. Strakosch became excited. After- 
wards he touched me on the arm, and said :— 

““ “And so, my boy, you want to be an actor. 
Well, you have spirit. Come to me, to-morrow, 
and recite something. I am Herr Foerster, 
manager of the Berg Theater.’ 

“It was the ambition of every actor to be in 
the stock company at the Berg. That night I 
slept little, and the next day I made a heroic 
effort before the man whom I regarded as the 
arbiter of my fate. 

“* *T will give you.a month’s instruction, to see 
how you develop,’ he informed me. ‘Then I 
will put you in a test rehearsal. If you do well, 
you will be engaged for the company. If not, 
you must give up all hope of a stage career.’ 

“T told him that I could not get away from 
the bank during business hours. 

“ Well,’ he said, ‘I walk to the Kursaal 
every morning, at six o’clock, to drink the waters. 
You may join me, and I will give you your lesson 
as we go.’ 

“‘So, with the freshness and quiet of early 
morning on the streets of Vienna, we would 
walk to the Kursaal, I reciting and Herr Foerster 
correcting, illustrating the proper method, and 
laying down precepts. His colleague, Laube, 
also took the waters, and often accompanied us. 
They would discuss fine points in the actors’ 
art, and did not always agree. The discussion 
would become warm. These two clever minds, 
striking fire against each other, taught me much. 

““As the day of the test rehearsal drew near 
I became painfully anxious and redoubled my 
efforts to acquire fitness for the stage. In my 
room, until late at night, I would practice accent, 
intonation, gestures, and dramatic action. I 
thought of nothing else. Upon that rehearsal 
I felt that my destiny depended. 

“Well, the day came, and I played my part; 
tremulously, at first, but with growing confi- 
dence. Out of the forty-two aspirants I was 
selected for the stock company. There I be- 
came imbued with the high traditions of the 
stage, and came to believe firmly in its value as 
an expression of art and as an educational and 
moral factor. These serious views of the drama 
have had a dominating influence on my life.” 


She Was Nee Educated 
Abroad 


Madame Marie Rappold Became a Grand 
Opera Singer by Studying at Home 


By S. MORRELL HIRSH 


T was twenty years ago that the first performance 








of Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba,” (“Die Kénigin | 


von Saba,’’) under the old German opera régime, took 
place. It remained for Heinrich Conried, director 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, to revive the 
opera in New York. Lilli Lehmann was the original 
Sulamith in this country, but she never achieved the 
remarkable success in that réle that has just been 
accomplished by an unknown amateur singer, 
Madame Marie Rappold, who not only made her 
first appearance on the Metropolitan stage, but also 
her operatic début, as Sulamith. 

She has a fine, high, soprano voice, especially good 
in its upper tones. She has a remarkable range, 
reaching from low “F” to high “E.’’ Her high 
voice, without apparent effort, subdues some of the 
noisiest climaxes of the operatic stage, in the ‘Queen 
of Sheba.” 


a o 


Besides her remarkable voice, Madame Rappold 
is gifted with a charming personality. Mr. Conried 
first heard her at a Schiller celebration at the old 
Montauk Theater, in Brooklyn. He was sitting in a 
stage box, debating in his shrewd mind what a won- 
derful Elsa in ‘“ Lohengrin” this amateur singer would 
make. Immediately after she finished her part of 
the performance, Mr. Conried asked to be introduced 
to her and suggested to the astonished singer that 
she had the voice and personality for Elsa, which rdéle 
she will assume late in the season. 

She did not tak- him seriously, but thought that 
he wished to pay hér a pretty compliment. However, 





“With the Character of the Man’ 
$ 35° $ 420 





Style 1034. —Ideal patent colt vamp, 
fox and lace stay, dull matt top, welted 
single sole, Biucher Oxford, made on the 
graceful, easy ‘‘Empire’’ last, combining 
comfort and style. 

Style 1043.—Gun metal calf, welted 
Blucher 
Oxford, made on the swell ‘‘St. Regis’? last. ; 


single sole, perforated cap toe, 


Without a peer for real distinction and exclusiveness. For 
sale by over 15,000 shoe dealers. 


What 
Largest in the World 


Means to You 


‘“‘Largest in the World,”’ 
a common enough phrase 
in advertising, means in 
this instance that the 
Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company (largest Shoe House in the 
World) by reason of its buying and manufacturing capacity, does 
offer unusual values in shoes on a very narrow margin of profit. 


Send for the latest “Shoelight.” 
The standard Style Book of Men’s Shoes, sent free. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 








Hair Life 
Revives 


Under the Evans Vacuum Cap. 
(Giuarantee Backed by a Bank. 
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The scientific reason for new hair growth by 
the EVANS VACUUM CAP method, is simply 
in that the exhaust of air brings a full supply of 
blood to the scalp, which acts like a rhythmical 
massage. You can tell from using the Cap a 
reasonable length of time, what your result is 
going to be; if you experience the tingling, 
freshening sensation of renewed circulation and 
a healthy, ruddy tinge shows on the scalp 
surface, it is proof positive and scientific evi- 
dence that nature is still able to do her work in 
the production of hair growth, and the Cap will 
restore your hair. We have no agents or traveling representa- 

The EVANS VACUUM CAP method is _ tives, all orders come through the Jefferson Bank. 


A 16-page Illustrated Book Will be Sent You on Request, Postage Prepaid in Full by Us. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 430 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


endorsed by scientists generally, and is guaran- 
teed to produce a growth of hair to your 
satisfaction or your money will be refunded by 
the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis. When you 
make up your mind, send your money to the 
bank to hold—don’t send it to us. We agree 
to send you the Cap on sixty days free trial, 
(by prepaid express), and if at the end of that 
time you are not convinced that the Cap will 
restore your hair, notify the bank and return 
the Cap to us. The bank will refund your 
money in full, 
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The Sweetmeats 
of Literature 


To the greybeards of America, and to their gentle com- 
panions with silvery hair; to the people of middle age, and 
to those who have passed beyond early youth—to you all 


— “THE 


SCRA\P| | 
BOK 


will bring back to your mind and heart the delight that a piece of 
mother’s pie would bring to your palate—a big, juicy piece that used to 
taste so good, so unspeakably good, in the hungry play days of youth. 


The sweetmeats of Literature—old familiar friends, coming back 
to you in THE SCRAP BOOK—poems, anecdotes, declamations, 
humorous stories and humorous bits; pathetic stories, too, half- 
forgotten hymns, lost facts, quaint and curious things, absorbing 
incidents, jokes, satires, and stories that once set your youthful 
fancies ablaze and opened up the big world to your vision—all these 


and a thousand things more are in THE SCRAP BOOK. 


It is such a treasure-house of new things, and of old things 
collected from the archives of the century, as has never before been 
gathered together or even dreamed of. 


THE SCRAP BOOK is the hit of the century in magazine making. 
On All News Stands or from the Publisher. 10 Cents a Copy—by the Year $1.00. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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aa. LIVE-FOREVER PINK ROSE AS A HEDGE 


This hardy an d beautiful rose blooms abundantly every year, 500 roses on one bush, and succeeds everywhere. It is especially 
desirable for bedding, for the rose hedge, or as a climbing rose. No garden is ‘complete without this rose, which endures 
more neglect than any other, and is less troubled by insects. Prices of Live-Forever Rose: 2 year bushes, 20 cents each, 
12 for $2 50 for $7.50. Prices of 3 ee bushes by mail, postpaid, for hedges, 10 cents each, 12 for $1.00, 50 for $4.00. 


TREES FOR SALE Allof the best hardy varieties of fruit trees. small fruit plants and vines true to name. Buy direct from 
grower and save 35 percent. Green's New Illustrated Catalog, —. a cope of Green's Big Fruit 
Grower Magazine Free. Send postal card for them to-day. Address, GREEN’S NURSERY CO., all St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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when he asked her to go over to the Metropolitan 
Opera House and sing for him, things assumed a dif- 
ferent aspect. Unfortunately, she was under contract 
for a concert tour, which kept her from accepting any 
other offers. After finishing this engagement, she 
wrote to Mr. Conried, asking for an interview, but 
he was in Germany. When he returned, she sang 
for him, and he immediately engaged her for the réle 
of Sulamith, having been ‘unsuccessful in prevailing 
on Madame Nordica to appear in this most difficult 
part. 
a a 


Marie Rappold was born in Barmen, Germany, 


| about thirty years ago. She is the wife of a practicing 


physician in Brooklyn, and has one child, a pretty 
little daughter. Madame Rappold comes of a family of 
singers, her father having been a tenor, and her sister, 
also, possessing a remarkable alto voice. When five 
years old, Madame Rappold emigrated to this country 
with her parents, who settled in Brooklyn. She took 
a great interest in music, and was given an oppertunity 
to cultivate her voice. She was preparing to go to 


Copuriahted by Burr Me Intosh 
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MARIE RAPPOLD 


Germany to finish her musical education, when her 
mother died. This broke up the home, and, after a 
lapse of three years, Madame Rappold appeared with 


| the Amberg German Opera Company at the Irving 


Place Theater, New York. 
When only seventeen years old, she married and 


| was again taken away from an admiring public. She 


settled down to a life of domesticity and sang only at 
small charity affairs. She was in such demand, how- 


| ever, that she suggested to her husband that her voice 





had a commercial value, and that, as they were both 
very young, she might as well make a career. Her 
husband did not object, and that is how the New 
York public, which is proverbially cold to any new 
musical acquisition, got its opportunity fo reverse its 
usual custom and take her to its heart. 

o “A 

Most of the musical critics who heard her at her 
début agreed that she “made good.” Perhaps the most 
encouraging incident for struggling young American 
singers connected with hersuccess isthe radical departure 
from the policy which once prevailed at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, according to which American singers 
were told that they possessed good voices and needed 
only to go to Europe and acquire a reputation. It is 
hard to recall the advent of any other new singer on the 
stage of the Metropolitan who has won so great suc- 
cess at her first appearance. 

When Mr. Conried was congratulated on his “new 
find,” he replied, “I am glad that the public has fully 
indorsed my views of Madame Rappold’s voice, and I 
am quite sure that we shall never have occasion to 
regret that another American woman has found a place 
in the list of grand opera prima donnas. When, 
operatically, I engaged her, I felt confident that her 
reception would be just what it has been. Her stage 
presence, too, was admirable; and, when you consider 
that she has never had any dramatic training for grand 
opera, beyond the few lessons I have lately given her, 
you must realize that eve be 
expected of her.” 
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The Story of Steel 


By FRANK FAYANT 
[Concluded from page 231) 


making steel rails, opened a period of railroad 
building such as the country has never seen since. 
In 1882 the St. Paul built to Omaha, the Bur- 
lington to Denver, the Nickel Plate from Buffalo 
to Chicago, and the Lackawanna from Bing- 
hamton to Buffalo. Jay Gould was taking up 
the country west of the Mississippi, while Com- 
modore Vanderbilt was building lines in the 
East. Up in the Northwest“ Jim” Hill was plan- 
ning to push his new road westward to the coast. 
From ’78 to ’83, the railroads in the country 
increased from eighty-two thousand to one 
hundred and twenty-one thousand miles; rail- 
road earnings increased from $490,000,000 to 
$764,000,000; and railroad dividends, from 
$53,000,000 to $101,000,000. The effect of this 
boom on the steel industry was that the pig-iron 
output doubled in four years, from two million, 
three hundred thousand tons, in ’78, to four 
million, six hundred thousand tons, in ’82; the 
steel-rail output increased from five hundred 
thousand tons to one million, three hundred 
thousand tons; the shipments of ore through the 
lakes increased from one million, one hundred 
thousand tons to two million, nine hundred 
thousand tons. With the increased demand for 
steel products pig iron rose from $16.50 to $41 
1 ton, and steel rails rose from $41 to $85 a ton. 
The American mills could not supply the de- 
mand and in three years we imported half a 
million tons from England, and, with the wave 
f extreme optimism: that spread over the 
ountry, with increased activity in all lines of 
industry, higher wages, and higher prices, prices 
of securities on the stock exchange, the barom- 
eter of business, rose one hundred per cent. from 
the beginning of ’78 to the winter of ’80-’81. 
The reverse of this picture was seen in the depression 
f ’93 and ’94. I, the early go’s the corn crop fell off 
eight hundred million bushels in three years, the wheat 
crop two hundrc! and thirty-five million bushels in 
two years, the oat crop two hundred million bushels 
in two years, the cotton crop two million, three hundred 
thousand bales from ’92 to ’93, and the production 
of coal, petroleum, and copper declined from ’g2 to 
93. Fortunately for the country, the gold supply 
kept on increasing at an accelerated rate. But the 
country was plunged into “hard times.” Railroad 
earnings declined; banks, manufactories, and com- 
mercial houses failed; and forty thousand miles of 
railroad went into receivership hands in two years. 
lhe railroads cut down their orders for steel products 
to the lowest possible minimum. The effect of the 
curtailment of railroad orders was that the pig-iron 
utput fell from nine million, one hundred thousand 
ms, in ’92,to six million, six hundred thousand tons, 
n’g4, and the rail output from one million, five hundred 
thousand tons, in ’92, to one million tons, in ’94, or to 
less than it had been thirteen years before, in the first 
ear of the railroad boom. Pig iron fell from $18 to 
$12.50 a ton and rails from $35 to $22 a ton. The 
teel industry was a “pauper” again. 
Two years ago, after a six-year period of rising pro- 
uction and prices in all lines of industry, as a result 
{ big crops and an enormous increase in the gold 
production, with a large leaven of confidence, we had 
nother setback in the steel industry. It is of no 
purpose here to discuss its causes,—they were largely 
rtificial. We had good crops and an increasing flow 
f new gold, but we had overspeculated in our pros- 
erity and a toppling over of the inverted pyramid 
gambling in the hundreds of millions of newly 
reated securities, largely of overcapitalized industrial 
companies, or “trusts,” chilled business confidence. 
{he managers of railroads, fearing a recurrence of 
he “hard times” of ’93 and ’94, suddenly curtailed 
their orders for rails, cars, locomotives, and other 
eel products, and the steel industry suffered. Fur- 
ices and mills were shut down, and the pig-iron output, 
hich had been rising on an unprecedented scale, fell 
cf from eighteen million to sixteen million, five hun- 
-d thousand tons. The rail output declined from 
ree million to two and one-quarter million tons, 
and the price of pig iron fell precipitately from $24 to 
$12.50 a ton. 
The setback in the steel business, in 1904, became 
ore a matter of public concern than it ever had been 
fore in the history of the country, because, in the 
lustrial bocm that halted in 1902, hundreds of 
millions of dollars of securities of new companies were 
sold to investors throughout the land. The boldest 
! these flotations was that of the Steel Trust, by 5. ?. 
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has been our watchword for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap is manufact- 
ured in the clean, green, God-made 
country, far away from soot and dirt WY 
and germ-infected city dust. 
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shine anda guarantee 


of Face Health. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks & Shaving Cakes, 
sold everywhere. 


Send 4c. in stamps for Shaving Stick, Trial Size, 
(Enough for 50 Shaves.) 


THE J. B, WILLIAMS CO., Giastonbury, Conn. 
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Here is a Photograph of 
One of our New Spring Styles 


It will look like that on your foot. It 
will feel just as good as it looks, too. Like 
all Ralston Shoes it was made over an anatom- 
ical Ralston last. That simply means the inside 
of this shoe will follow every line and curve of your 
foot—touching everywhere, pinching nowhere. A ‘sole 
so constructed that the foot-bottom receives proper sup- 


port at every point. That’s the secret of Ralston 
‘‘Foot-Print fit and comfort.” 


Send for Our New Spring 
Style Book 


It shows what the young man, the fashion enthu- 
siast as well as the conservative dresser, is wearing now 
in the style centres. 


Any man anywhere can be fitted perfectly with Ralston Shoes. 
Wherever we have no agents, we sell by mail at the regulation 
price, $4.00 plus 25c. for carriage. You can choose shape 
and style from catalogue with certainty of satisfaction. 
The fit we guarantee or refund money without ques- 
tions. Price in Canada $5.00. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers 
983 Main St., Campello (Brockton), 
MASS. 





















































No. 98 


Patent Corona, Foxed 
College Blucher Oxford, 
Stamford Last, a favor- 
ite with College men. 
Graceful appearance to 
every foot. 


Union Made. 
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TheMEAS REOF ALL AS 


Commercial Brains 


measure every typewriter 
quality for quality—attri- 
bute for attribute—by the 


Underwood 


How approach it in respon- 

siveness—in mechanical per- 
fection. How resemble tin 
appearance, design and —_ 
ish. Its increasing fame 
makes permanent the Stand- 


THE ORIGINAL OF ITS KIND 
Imitations are Never so Good 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER co., 
241 Broadway, New York 











HEELS of NEW RUBBER 


t that you aspire to in life? 
s the first consideration. Rubber heels 
re health to the square inch than any- 
] That’s a fact!—my teacher told 

told me to teach it to my friends. 

I » admit that rubber heels area benefit, but 
I y Come down to business and be honest with 
rubber on your heels is the correct thing. 
Be sure and secure O’Sullivan’s; they are the only heels 
of New Rubber. Remember the name when ordering— 
| cost } Any dealer or the makers, 


do you any more. 
©’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., - Lowell, Mass. 


r. dence. 





1 Science Hall & 
2 Memorial Hall 
8 Fisk Hall 


GROUP OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


EDUCATE YOURSELF AT HOME 


tion by correspondence by approved methods, in four de- 





aoe ts: NORMAL, offering strong review work; ACADEMIC, in 
W 1 ea ranch isa thorough, complete course; PHARMACY, 


prepar ne for State Board examinations; COMMERCIAL, in- 

c ‘ siness, Shorthand and Touch Typewriting. Write for 

n on subjects in which you are interested. 

IN rk RS ATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
4 ffiliated with Northwestern U a 


874-382 WABASH AVE., 


infor 


HICAGO 


ELECTRICAL 


offers a splendid vocation for 
young men. If you desire to fit 
yourself for a paying position, 
fill ont and send this advertise- 
ment to ns to-day and receive our 
200 page han EE) describing 
our ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 
ING COURSE and over 60 others 
including Mechanical, Station- 
ary. Marine and Civii Engi- 
) neering, Heating, Ventilation 
and Plu ite 



















Telegraphy, Textiles, etc. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 


Name 





Address 





City & State 











| 
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* Carnegie says steel is either a ‘‘ prince” 


Morgan. A dozen steel “‘trustlets,” or combinations 
of small steel companies, were merged with the Car- 
negie company into a corporation capitalized at 
$1,400,000,000, of which $500,000,000 went to the 
owners of the Carnegie works. Mr. Carnegie himself 
received $225,000,000 in bonds, which he has since 
been distributing in America and England with lavish 
hand in the foundation of public libraries. The 
billion dollars of stock—ten million shares,—became 
distributed among sixty thousand investors and twenty- 
seven thousand employees, at prices which made many 
new millionaires out of the original owners of the 
companies merged into the trust. In the “bear” 
market which came with the setback in the steel busi- 
ness and the consequent passing of dividends on the 
$500,000,000 common stock of the trust, the market 
value of the Steel Corporation stock declined from 
$800,000,000 to $400,000,000, and a very large share 
of this loss was shouldered by the public. In the 
recent remarkable recovery in the steel business the 
preferred stock, which has paid seven per cent. divi- 
dends since the formation of the corporation, has more 
than recovered its loss, while the common stock, still 
a non-dividend-payer, has recovered a large part of its 
loss. The Steel Corporation, since its formation five 
years ago this winter, has paid out more than $300,000,- 
coo in bond interest and stock dividends, and more than 
$550,000,000 to its workmen, out of gross sales of more 
than $2,000,000,000. 

The effect of declining prices and consumption on 
the profits of steel-making is to wipe them out in a 
short time. If a steel company, for example, in “good 
times,” makes a million tons of finished products at 
a cost of $50 a ton and sells its tonnage at an average 
price of $68 a ton, it makes $18 a ton, or $18,000,000 
on its output. If, in a reaction in the steel business, 
the company’s output declines to seven hundred and 
fifty thousand tons, while prices fall only twenty-five 
per cent., with no reduction in operating costs, the 
profits are cut from $18,000,000 to $1,000,000. 

In 1902 the Steel Corporation received $560,000,000 
for eight million, two hundred thousand tons of prod- 
ucts, which cost to produce $420,000,000. It had a 
profit, therefore, of $140,000,000. Two years later, 
although its output had fallen off only seventeen per 
cent., and the average selling price per ton had declined 
only four and one-half per cent., and the average cost 
had risen only four and one-half per cent., the profits 
declined to $80,000,000, or a loss of forty-three per 
cent. The Steel Corporation is now producing ten 
million tons a year. A variation of only $5 a ton, or 
seven per cent. in the average ton price of its product, 
if unaccompanied by a variation in cost, means a 


variation of $50,000,000 a year in its profits. This is 
enough to pay ten per cent. dividends on the half 
billion dollars of common stock. This is why Andrew 


or a “‘ pauper.” 
The inctease in profits on an increasing business is 
accentuated by -the fact that the cost of production 
per unit decreases as the number of uhits increases. 
A hundred thousand pairs of shoes, for example, can 
be made in a factory at a much lower cost per pair 
than a thousand pairs. 

While the railroads are the big consumers of steel 
the consumption of the metal for other uses is growing 
at a very rapid rate. The most striking development 
in the industry, in the past few years, is the demand 
for structural steel. The American ‘‘skyscraper,”’ the 
growth of the past fifteen years, has opened a new 
chapter in steel-making. All large commercial build- 
ings and hotels are now built on the steel-skeleton plan, 
and it is as simple a matter now to erect an office 
building of thirty stories as one of five. The engineer 
who draws the plan for a thirty-story, steel-frame 
building calculates mathematically how strong his 
skeleton must be to support the brick and stone walls, 
the floors, and all they are to support, and, when he 
turns his plan over to the builders, he has estimated 
the exact weight of structural steel in the building. 
Just as it is difficult to imagine what great commercial 
towns like New York would do without the electric 
car and the telephone, which are the means of in- 
tramural transportation and communication, it is even 
more difficult to imagine what a water-circumscribed 
city like New York would do without steel-frame 
buildings. It is conceivable that, within a few years, 
the average height of office buildings in the financial 
quarter of New York: will be fifteen stories. There 
are half a hundred buildings in New York now from 
fifteen to thirty stories high. With a fifteen-story 
average the housing capacity will be three times what 
it would be with a five-story average. A typical New 
York office building, like the Broad Exchange Building, 
houses three thousand people, and the elevators, 
eighteen innumber, carry from fifty thousand to seventy- 
five thousand passengers a day. Without the modern 
elevator the “skyscraper” would be useless. In the 
building of the Broad Exchange eleven thousand tons 
of steel were used. The Trinity Building, when com- 
pleted, will have fifteen thousand tons of steel. The 
New York builders, when their work is not halted by 
strikes of the building-trade workers, use from seventy- 
five thousand to one hundred thousand tons of steel 
a year. Chicago has in sight, for this year, new build- 
ings which will use fifty thousand tons, of which ten 
thousand tons will be used in the new County Building. 
The new Union Bank in Pittsburg will take eight thou- 
sand tons. The amount of structural steel now being 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
The 1906 Model 


Remington- 
Sholes 


with its new billing attachnents and instant- 
ly interchangeable carriages, tabulator and 
two-color ribbon movement, is the most com- 
plete combined 


Billing and 
Correspondence 


machine manufactured. Designed as it was 
for fast service, built for hard use, recom- 
mended by experts and guaranteed against 
wear, it is offered as the ideal 


Typewriter 


for producing the most good work in the 
shortest time with the least effort. 
Write today for full description. 
| Local Agents wanted for unoccupied territory. 
THE ARITHMOCRAPH CO. 
1049 Majestic Bidg. Chicago 





























This is nota large profit for owners of Merry-Go-Rounds. 
It isa delightful, attractive, big-paying, healthful business. Just 
the thing for the man who can’t stand indoor work or is not fit 
for heavy work. Just the business for the man who has some 


money and wants to invest it to the best advantage. We make 
the finest appearing and easiest running Merry-Go- Rounds man- 
ufactured. They are simple in construction and require no me- 
chanical know ledge to operate. If you want to get into a money- 
making business write to-day for catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 


Park Amusement Outfitters 





230 Sweeney St., N. Tonawanda, N.Y., U.S.A. 








$1 Advertising Book 
Sent FREE 


To those interested in the subject of advertising, 
we will send free upon receipt of 1oc in stamps or 
coin to cover postage, the 151 page bound book 
entitled Current Rates of Live Publications. This 
book contains lists of all publications in the 
United States with their circulation and their rates 
for advertising space. It also contains a complete 
list of street cars showing costs of street car card 
advertising. A most valuable book for the old 
as well as the new advertiser. 

Painter -Tobey-Jones Co., Advertising Agents 

356 DEARBORN S&ST., CHICAGO, ILu. 


#00! Split Hickory 


SPECIAL TO Bose TO ORDER 
2-year guarantee. 
days free trial. 00 soto a 
superiority, Tell us what wi 
vehicle you want. Send for 
1996 catalogue free. 
The Ohio Carriage 

Mfg. Co 

















H.C. Phelps, Pres. | > 
Station 218 


sDon t Work 


for someone else. Be your own pro- 
prietor. Your income can be $1,000 
a year or more making elegant rugs 
from old, worn-out carpets. Cata- 
logue and full information free. 
Eureka Weavers’ Supply Company, 
131 Clyde Street, Battle Creek, Mich 








A Painting and Whitewashing Machine 


Does the Work of 20 Men 


with brushes, and does it better. Send for catalogue No. 4, which 
isfree. J. A. del Solar, 108 Fulton St., New York, N. ¥. 
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RH. Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices. 
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Bway at 6th Av. Mth to 35th SL 


MADE to MEASURE 349% 
Made Expressly for You 


Faultless in Fashion, Fabric, Fit and Finish 


Our Special Custom Tailoring 
Department, with unsurpassed 
facilities for making gentlemen’s 
clothes to special measure, intro- 
duces itself with this extraordinary 
offer. Write us at once for samples 
and special measurement blank; 
select the goods you prefer, send 
us your measurements as per in- 
structions on blank furnished, and 
we will make you a handsome, all 
wool, Spring and Summer suit as 
“illustrated here for $12.48. Every 
garment cut and tailored to the in- 
dividual measurements supplied 
us, and we guarantee to fit you. 
If not absolutely satisfactory in 
every Way, you may return suit 
and we will promptly retund your 
money. Understand that it is 
Mucy’s making this statement, a 
name that has stood for forty-eight 
years for probity, reliability, truth. 
The making of good clothes, of the 
correct models, of reliable mater- 
ials, actually made to measure, i8 
the function of our Men’s Tailor- 
ing Department. No exclusive tail- 
oring establishment can approach 
our prices,yet we give you the high- 
est grade of workmanship, style, 
fitand quality. Suits shipped ten 
days after receipt of order. 














Tell your wife or sister to send 
for our 600 page Spring and Sum- 
mer catalogue; an encyclo vaedia 
of New York fashions and house- 
hold supplies, all at Macy prices. 
Now ready. Sent FREE on re- 
quest. Address Room 506, 


'R.H. MACY & CO., Broadway, N. Y. 




















“Two - Minute” 


Safety Razor 


The cleanest, the cleverest og 






and the smoothest shaver of “ 
them all. Nothing to unscrew nor Opens 
| take apart, no dark corners, no hid- Like a 
} den blade corners to cut you. Will Book”’ 
| give smooth, clean shave at the rate 
| of four shaves for one cent. “ 
Razor in leather box with 24 Shef- Washes 
| field special tempered steel blades Like a 
Price $5.00. All blades ground, tem- 
pered and finished by hand by expert Dinner 
vorkmen. Plate 


30 Days’ Approval Trial 


No pay unless you get better shaving comfort than 
you ever had before. 

No matter what kind of luck you have had with any 
‘ind of razors, try this one. You need not pay unless 
it shaves you perfectly. Write for free booklet. 


UNITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Department 28 ADRIAN, MICH. 




















THE JL AW nome 


AS LINCOLN DID. fawscnces 
S$ s Law School 
Series , just completed, prepares am- 
bitious students for the Bar, any atate3 
Theory & practice covered authorita- 
tively, comprehensively, simply. 
Bench and Bar concede it great work. 
Limited numberat SPEOIAL PRICE. 
Write atonce. Frederick J. Drake 
& Co. 207 E. Madison, Chicago 


. 
— Never Fails Sure Po 
Fy, 

BLACK-HEAD REMOVER 
lhis little device is a most wonderful thing for persons whose 
full of black-heads Simple and easy to operate and the 
y sure cure. By placing directly over the black-head, then 
lrawn, brings the black-head away. Never fails. ‘lakes 
1 out around the nose and all parts of the face. Sent post- 
| for twenty-five cents. Other useful articles. Catalogue 
llustrated circulars free. Agents wanted Address 


BURGIE & CO., Central Bank Bidg.. Chicage, M1. 


YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 offered for one in- 
vention; $8,500 for ancther. 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense, 

Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 

967 F. Street, Washington, D. C-. 


Swing of Steel Springs 
wing of a wooden swing but get our circular 
first. Wholesale Price on first one sold in 
each place. Write to-day and be first. 

D. H. BAUSMAN, Dept. Suc., 
- =m Lancaster Co., Bausman, Pa. 




















‘irs. Lawton’s Original Chocolate Cream 


*‘SSTRUCTOR with correspondence plan. Teaches the art of 
‘king chocolate creams in any home, as good as the best made 
the finest confectioners. Send $1.50 for Instructor or 16¢ for 


und of creams made by directions. 


\idress, E. V. LAWTON, Box 180, PUEBLO, COLO. 









\ perfect, full-size, Sélf-Filling Fountain Pen, 1.50 
el 


*.ranteed 14k. solid gold pen, with nocieent pater 
A $5.00 a day sure. Send for FR 
new trial plan and wkclesale terms. 


CUFF PEN CO., 357 Superior Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 





E SAMPLE offer, 


used by the railroads is enormous. The Pennsylvania 
has ordered thirty-five thousand tons for its new ter- 
minal in the heart of New York, while the New York 
Central will require twenty thousand tons for its new 
terminal. Not only above ground, but also below 
ground, the use of structural steel in large cities 
is growing rapidly. One of the Hudson River tunnels 
will need seventy-three thousand tons, or as much as 
the entire country used thirty-five years ago. As much 
was used in the building of the New York under- 
ground railroad. The use in bridge building is also 
growing rapidly. American steelmakers are shipping 
bridge material all over the world. 

Among the varied new uses for steel the wire mills 
have found a very large share. The wire-nail industry 
is a big one in itself. \ Our output of wire nails is now 
more than twelve million kegs a year, or twenty times 
what it was two decades ago. Still more remarkable 
is the increase in the output of fence wire. Many 
American millionaires have made their fortunes out 
of barbed wire. The fence-wire output is now three 
hundred and fifty thousand tons, or eight times what 
it was only five years ago. 

| The astonishing growth of the American steel indus- 
try could not have been possible without men of 
energy, ambition, and genius to blaze new trails. All 
the natural resources of the land would never have 
been developed at such an astounding rate, had not 
this country been prolific in producing men with a 
genius for grappling with material problems. 

It has been full of rich opportunities. No other in- 
dustry has paid such lavish rewards to men who have 
invented new processes, or cheapened the cost of man- 
ufacture, or who possessed the genius for organization. 
Hundreds of men have amassed great fortunes in the 
smoke of Pittsburg, while thousands are earning the 
highest wages paid to any workingmen anywhere in 
the world. And the opportunities to-day are greater 
than ever before. The American steel industry never 
before was in more need of men who can do things, nor 
better able to pay for them. 

“A young man who intends to go into the steel 
business must be prepared to find conditions there dif- 
ferent from those of many other lines of business that 
he might enter,” said a prominent steel man, recently. 
“Tt is a business that must be learned-from the ground 
up. A new man can not ‘get familiar with the line’ 
in a few weeks or months. His equipment should in- 
clude a knowledge of the very basic elements of the 
manufacture of iron and steel. To master the subject 
thoroughly, a man must have some specialized training 
in the chemistry of the subject, and should then enter 
the shops and begin his intimate acquaintance with 
the actual processes of production. 

“Pittsburg and other steel centers are full of-young 
men of excellent education and special training who 
are working in the shops and foundries from early in 
the morning until late at night, at very meager wages, 

seemingly a useless and unnecessary hardship. But 
they are learning the actual processes and preparing 
themselves for preéminence. The large companies 
take on a lot of young men every year, preferably col- 
lege men of technical bent and training, putting them, 
in many cases, on the footing of ‘apprentices,’ and 
giving them what is, in effect, a practical course of in- 
struction in the business. Of course, a certain number 
of these men fall by the wayside or drift away. The 
companies expect this, and aim to gain to their service 
out of the whole number a few good men who will be 
worthy of being advanced to the highest places. 

“Advancement comes rapidly in some cases. And 
the rewards are great, not only to the executive heads, 
but to the workmen, as well, who have become skilled. 
Out in the mill towns of western Pennsylvania a visitor 
sees many comfortable, and, in some cases, quite pre- 
tentious little homes, and is astonished to find that they 
are the homes of workers in the steel mills. An expert 
roller can easily make twenty dollars a day,—a yearly 
wage as great as that of the general manager of many 
a smaller industrial concern. 


™ he 
Franklin's Prophetic Insight 


Perhaps the most remarkable of the faculties of 
Franklin were his prophetic insights. In many ways 
he showed or proved that “the unforeseen was seen 
by him.” 

A case in point may suffice, for instance. His ex- 
periments with electricity are of a historical nature. 
His apparatus was, considering the times, of an elab- 
orate sort. Once, when he was entertaining a number 
of friends at his house, a violent thunderstorm arose, 
during which some of the ladies present manifested 
a good deal of fear. 


and entertained them with some. 


ingenuity. 
and, pointing to his surroundings, said:— 


sportings of a science which is but in its cradle.” 


” +] 
them. 


natured peuple. 








In order to quiet them, he took 
them into a room which he used for his experiments 
Somebody com- 
plimented him upon his scientific knowledge and 
Franklin shook his head almost sadly, 


“These things are mere nothings,—the childish 


The world generally deals good-naturedly with good- 





Small things become great when a great soul sees 
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Tight-fitting underwear 










in hot weather creates unnat- 
ural warmth. 


Wear 
Loose-fitting 





Trade- Mark. 
Registered U. 8. Patent Office. 


Coat Cut 





Undershirts 
and 


Knee Length 





Drawers 





and be cool and com- 
fortable. 
Accept no imitation. It your re- 
tailer cannot sipply you with B. V. D. underwear 
(identified by B.V. D. Red Woven Label), mail 
us your chest and waist measurements with $1.00 
and we will send you an undershirt (No. 76N) 
and a pair of drawers (No. 15K). All charges 
prepaid. FREE descriptive Book A for the asking. 
ERLANGER BROBS., 
70-72 Franklin Street, - - New York. 

















Take Your Pants Off 


We will make you a new $5.00 Pair FREE. 


And Give You Besides a Fancy Vest and Suit Case 
with Your First Order for Suit. 


Have poet next suit made by the 
best tailors in the United States. 
e are. 
We make to order from strictly all- 
wool fashionable cloths cut and tail- 
ored in the latest style and finished 
Equal to the Very Best 
SLITS for Only $10.00 
If a suit made by us is not exactly as 
claimed, or if you find a single thread 
of cotton in the cloth from which we 
make our $10 Suits you may keep 
the Suit and we will give you 
YOUR MONEY BACK. 
We have customers in every state of 
the union now wearing our $10 Suits. 
Why not you? 


> anextra pair of fine worsted stylish 

: $5.00 pants, also a fancy-dress vest, 

7 and a patent suit case, all FREE with every suit. 

We dress you in style for every day and all occasions, all for 

only $10. Write for free samples, fashion plate, tape and 

measurement blanks. Address, 

THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS, 

365 Kesner Building, - - - Chicago, Illinois 
Rererence: Royal Trust Bank, Capital and Surplus, $900,000. 


yerhleakg 













The best and 
sweetest smoke is 
that of a clean ptpe. 






THE EVERKLEAN hoards no ranky, nauseating 


nicotine. You get at the seat of and do away with this foul, 
deadly gathering. Figure A, an air-tight 4ube, cut lengthwise 
through the centre (note how) slides apart and the inside then 
being exposed is wiped quickly and nicely with a piece of rag or 
paper. Dotted lines 3 in stem show A in place. Slip C from B; 
take out A; separate the parts, clean and replace. Don’t this 
beat half-hearted stick, straw, string cleaning gymnastics ? 


Send price, $1.00 for a nice Briar complete 
EVERKLEAN CO., 854 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Make Money Easy 


Agents wanted in every county to sell the popular Novelty Knives, with 
name, address, photo, lodge emblem, ete., ou handle, Send stamp for Catalogue 


AGENTS EARN 














rm: A MONTH. (We show you how.) 
Big profits—quick sal ritory. Write quick for our liberal 
money making special offer to agents. Our new self sharpening scissors 
are the quickest sellers for lady agents. 

NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 53 BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 





















Show-card Writing or Lettering. Only field 
not overworked Separate courses. Ours is the onl 
ractical, thorough and personal instruction. We teac 
y mail and guarantee success. Easy terms. Write for 
large interesting free catalogue. 


The Detroit School 5 . Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest sel of Lettering, Sov a kind.” 











1000 PLAYS 
of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para-' 
phernalis, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, 
etc., can be found in our new catalog, over 

00 ill ; sent on request, postpaid. 

Send for it to-day 

THE CREST TRADING CO, 
56 B Witmark Bidg., New York 
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THE "CHELSEA" 


is a wing of tone and character, differing agreeably 
from the monotonous sameness of most of the season's 
forms 

lt has drooping, peaked wings, is wide-stitched and 
admirably suited to four-in-hand scarfs. 

All H. & I. Collars are stamped “‘ Warranted 


Linen.” Collars not stamped linen are presumably 


2 for 25 cents . 
BOOKLET “LINEN FACTS” FREE for a post-card 
HENRY HOLMES & SON, 

701 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 18 East Seventeenth Street 
CHICAGO, 207-211 Jackson Boulevard 


cotton 


B¢30FIFTH AVE. 








“ BEAUNASH ”’ 


Two Smart Forms 


ed here that are really new and quite uncommon. 
eaning just now among young men toward col- 


th a V-shaped opening in front. The “ Beaunash”’ 
*Tobin”’ reflect the mode with precision. 


AIRIANGLE 

LINEN 
COLLARS 
ve mark means Zinem, not trashy cotton. Look for 


collars. 
for 









booklet, “Information About Collars.’’ 
Ask your retailer for “‘ Triangle” collars. 


VAN ZANDT, JACOBS & CO. 
TROY. NEW YORK 
New York—Chicago—Philadelphia—Boston—Kansas 


City, Mo.—Baltimore—San Francisco 


“TOBIN” 


























(CCHANGEs in the essentials of dress always come slowly. 
Indeed, it usually takes three or four seasons for 
the mode to execute a complete face-about. Hence, 
it is not surprising to find the fashions of this spring 
treading closely upon those of last autumn and winter. 
Jackets are still to be long, cut a bit @ la militaire, 
rounded in front and with the narrow cuff finish. As 
I said a year ago, and perhaps again since, we are being 
markedly influenced in our manner of dress by English 
standards, though, to be sure, those 
standards are not accepted in every 
expression, but are modified to so- 
berer American taste. The funda- 
mental difference between the English 
and American standard of dress is 
that the Englishman makes “hang” 
the supreme consideration while the 
American pins his faith to ‘‘fit.” 
Really, I fancy, it is the union of 
hang with fit that produces the most 
harmonious result. 
a a 
The spring sack or jacket suit for 
the man of average height—five feet, 
eight inches,—will be thirty-one inches 
long. It will be decidedly shaped to 
the back and waist and will have full, 
flaring skirts. The lapels will be 
about one and three-quarter inches 
wide and about eight and one-half 
inches long and will not be pressed 
flat, but ironed with a soft “roll.” 
This gives the jacket a much more 





The 1906 spring style 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


THE 
WELL-DRESSED 
MAN 


Conducted by 
ALFRED STEPHEN BRYAN 


down to the bottom made them tight and uncomfort- 
able in the saddle. Hence one of them simply un- 
fastened the last button and thus the fad was launched. 
I fancy, though, that the inventor of it has been rev- 
erently blessed by unnumbered diners-out who have 
discovered the added space at the bottom of the waist- 
coat to be of priceless advantage when the “wine and 
walnuts” period of the feast is reached. For some 
time, the “‘ mock” button was quite a fad, but of late 
it has become a matter of taste. 
+ . 

Gray and blue are the leading 
spring colors, and it is not remarkable 
that gray clings so tenaciously to 
favor, as such admirable new cloths 
have been introduced. The very latest 
for spring are so-called “shadow” 
plaids which are indeterminate plaids 
on gray grounds not visible to the 
casual eye and only to be seen on 
closer scrutiny. These are notably 
new and markedly fashionable. 


Questions About Dress 


[Readers of Success MAGAZINE are in- 
vited to ask any questions which puzzle 
them about good formin dress. No names 
will be used here, but every inquirer must 
attach his name as a pledge of sincerity. It 
is suggested that the questions asked be of 
general, rather than personal interest.] 


; 
GARLOCK.—The correct dress for 





agreeable, “loungier”” appearance of 
graceful softness. The jacket is made 
without a stiff haircloth front and with a bit of “chesti- 
ness” across the breast. The back of the jacket has one 
deep center vent—about eight inches,—instead of the 
ten and twelve inch vents which were proper 
enough with the extremely long jackets, but are 
clearly incongruous on a shorter garment. The 
“ultra” jacket for spring is portrayed in the 
accompanying sketch. It will be observed that 
this is cut at the bottom with an out swinging 
edge which deflects from the straight line and 
forms a sort of bulging curve. I do not espe- 
cially recommend this cut, though it has the in- 
dorsement of those who lean toward the Eng- 
lish suggestion in clothes. As an alternative to 
the cuff finish,many young men will use the 
double or folded-back cuff, cut exceedingly 
narrow. This I do recommend, because it tends 
to differentiate the jacket from the formal coats, 
and to stamp it unmistakably with an air of in- 
formality. Moreover, the fold cuff on jackets is 
not old enough to have become common and 
that is a consideration of moment among those 
who must at all hazards dress differently from 
their fellows. The vertical pocket is another 
innovation to which young men have given 
countenance. The youngster is fond of thrust- 
ing his hands into his pockets with an easy- 
breezy air and the flapless vertical pocket is 
much better suited to this habit than the reg- 
ulation horizontal flap pocket. The spring 
jacket has a breast pocket which is welted, 
not flapped, though the two side pockets do 
usually have flaps. 
a a 

Five is the customary number of buttons on 
the spring waistcoat, and it may have a collar 
or none, it matters not. He who affects the 
“English” in his clothes will have his waist- 
coat cut high so that it shows well above his 
jacket. On the other hand, many men do not 
like this because it necessitates wearing a nar- 
row cravat. The modish waistcoat is, as hith- 
erto, sharply cut away at the bottom and has a 
button and a buttonhole which are not supposed 
to be used. Parenthetically, it may be interest- 
ing here to trace the origin of the so-called 
“mock” button at the bottom of the waistcoat. 
It was first adopted by horseback riders, who 
found that their ‘Tattersall’ when buttoned 





the bridegroom at a day wedding (this 
means up to six o’clock,) is the black 
frock coat, gray striped trousers, white waistcoat, 
white shirt, poke or lap-front collar, white or gray Ascot 
cravat, (according to the color of the gloves worn,) white 





The Wrong The Right 
FITS AND MISFITS.—No. | 


If you run to avoirdupois, if you are inclined to obesity, be sure th 
your clothes are made sufficiently large to cover your body. 
so ridiculous as to see a fat man going about with a little sack co 
clinging so tightly to his body that it shows every curve. 
order clothes from your tailor insist that they shall hang trom your bod 
and not fit snug. 
and wears so quickly as ordinary clothing and the minute it begins t 
show the sign of wear it is harrowing. So if you are a big man have yo 
clothing made big enough. 
sail it can carry. 


Nothing 
When y: 


In this manner you create a figure. Nothing wrinkle 


Remember that the bigger the ship the mo: 
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or gray gloves, patent-leather shoes, and silk hat. Or, 
if the frock seems a bit over-formal,the cut-away or 
semi-frock may be substituted, and the details of dress 
are the same as with the frock coat. The bridegroom 
is expected to supply the Ascots and gloves worn by his 
best man and ushers, and to present to them some 
memento of the occasion, such as a cravat pin ora pair 
of gold or jeweled cuff but- 
tons. Foracircumstantial 
account of the wedding 
ceremony see SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE for February, 
1900. 
* * * * 


Forest.—At the gradu- 
ition exercises of a boys’ 
tigh school. the scholars 
isually wear Tuxedo 
uits, though if they are 
inywhere from eighteen 
ears upward, evening 
uits would be more 
roper. It is clearly im- 
iossible though, to apply 
» boys the same rigid 
ules as govern men, and 
herefore any black suit 
ith white linen and a 
lack tie would be in good 
rm. 

* * * * 


Pruyn.—Both single 
nd double-breasted coats 
ill be worn this spring 
nd summer according 
» personal preference. 
Chere is only this point to 
e remembered,—while a 
juare cut sack is ex- 
remely becoming to a 
ill man, it makes the 
ight man look under- 
zed. The spring coats 
ill be a trifle shorter than A Folded Four-in-Hand and 
st season and slightly Wing Collar 

1aped tothe waist. Waist- 
vats are still cut high 
nd show above the coat lapels. The bottom cor- 
ers in front are decidedly rounded. So-called “ peg- 
p’’ trousers have not been in fashion for several 
ars. Have your trousers cut full around hip and 
nee and moderately full at the bottom. Gray and 
lue and indeterminate plaids in both these colors are 
uchindorsed. The question of colors, though, should 
e determined rather by what suits a man’s physical 
eculiarities than by the mode. Some men, to illus- 
ate, absolutely can not wear brown, while to others 
is very becoming. 





* ‘* a 7 
ANN ArBor.—When the “Tuxedo” jacket was in- 
oduced it was intended altogether for clubuse. Mani- 
tly, it was impossible to lounge comfortably in a 
iiled coat and stiff collar, so the ‘‘Tuxedo”’ was 





igned in response to the widespread demand for | 


free-and-casy garment. Some men, not blessed with 
ense of the fitness of things, misused the “Tuxedo” 
ith the result that there is to-day a decided reaction 
rainst it. Purely and primarily a lounging jacket, 

hould never be worn at any ceremonious affair, at 
hich women are to be met. The only exception to 
is are family dinners and gatherings, which are 
arked by an intimate and very informal spirit. The 
hole question is simply one of good taste, and good 
iste requires that a man show both by his manner and 
is dress a nice deference to the gentler sex. A simple 
vening call, or a little evening at cards, such as you 
ention, does not call for special evening dress at all. 
in the contrary, one may wear the cutaway with 
‘fect propriety. It is only the avowedly formal 
affair which necessi- 
tates the “swallowtail”’ 
coat and its accessories. 


ARLINGTON.— Sum- 
mer trousers will be 
worn turned up at the 
bottom, as usual, and 
it is wise to have them 
made a few inches 
longer than spring 
trousers, so that they 
will fit comfortably. 
You are mistaken in 
uming that the turning up of the trousers bottoms is 
ly a “fad.’’ On the contrary, it is a custom founded 
on good sense and fitness. Very few men have mas- 
ed the trick of keeping their trousers up without sus- 
iders, and with a belt they are almost sure to trail at 

heel and scrape the ground unless the bottoms are 





A Fold Collar and Bow Tie 





led up. Bear in mind, though, that only trousers | 


de of such soft stuffs as flannel, tweed, and home- 
in should be turned up at the bottom, and then only 
ing the blistering days of summer. 

* * * * 


CaRR.—TIf a very wide white bow hides your evening 
c \lar, wear a narrow bow. In our fashion information 









HE man who takes pride in his personal appearance, who has a 
clear conception of what he wants, will find it in Kuppenheimer 
Clothes — he’ll also have the advantage in “first impressions.” 


You will always be in good company if you wear Kuppenheimer 
Clothes. Let our Guarantee Label be your guide. Go to the 
merchant in your city who advertises Kuppenheimer Clothes. 


A booklet, Styles for Men, volume 38, sent upon request. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


MAKERS OF GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES 
NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1906, B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 
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Here’s a good collar for 
every-day wear—the Corliss- 

Coon “ Rumford” —2 for 25c. Pee 

It comes close together at 
the top, but rounds off sharply, 
allowing wide space for the 
stylish large four-in-hand. 

“Rumford” is an easy col- 
lar to put on, and the tie slips 
easily into place. 

Corliss - Coon Collars are 
made to fit perfectly. They 
set well, bringing out their good 
lines of style. 

These collars are expensively 
made —the Corliss-Coon way— Q 
but you get collars at two for a 
quarter that look unusually well, are 
comfortable and outwear others—no 
matter what you pay. 
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are 2 for 
25c. Folds ~~ 

are four-ply—always and in “™ 
all styles. But, at the “plague 
spot,” where other collars go to 
pieces quickly, we cut away enough 
interlining (where the illustration is 
shaded) to let the collar fold without 
straining the fine surface material. 

Ask your furnisher to show you Corliss-Coon Collars, or write at once for ‘‘Collar Kinks’’—our book of new and leading 


styles. If your dealer does not willingly send for any style you like, we will supply you by mail direct from our factory on 
receipt of the price—2 for 25c.—$1.50 per dozen. 


Write at once for ‘Collar Kinks’’ or send 25c. for two Rumford Collars and enjoy their perfect fit, good style and long wear. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. D. Troy, N.Y. 
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“The Guaranteed Kind”’ 


You may be absolutely certain that 
your clothes are built on honor 
if you find this label in 
the inside pocket 

















THIS GARMENT IS GUARANTEED 
To sive good wear and perfect satisfaction 


to the consumer 


Woidhull, Goodaleh Bull, 
SYRACUSE. NY 


MAKERS 
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TWE GUARANTELO KIND Hh 








We sew it into every coat we make 


| 


| Free ) Style Book A... {Write 
)} Set of Souvenir Postals | for them 


| W oodhull 
| Goodale & Bull 


Syracuse 
N. Y. 



























THE IMPROVED 


ton 
Garter 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


m The Name is 


sad stamped on every e 
| loop— 
= 70 
CUSHION 


e 
BUTTON 
CLASP 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 


SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 

Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 

° lailed on receipt of price. 

EVERY GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
) Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


PAIR 
WARRANTED 
Naesoue ALWAYS EASY 









we give the weight 
of opinion concern- 
ing a mode, but we 
do not expect every 
man to adopt every 
fashion regardless of 
whether it is fitted to 
him or he toit. The 
best-dressed man is 
he who follows the 
golden middle path 
and makes becom- 
ingness to the indi- 
vidual his first con- 
sideration. For 
example, we think 
that the poke and 
the lap-front collars 
are much more dis- 
tinguished-looking 
with evening clothes than the wing collar, and yet 
there are men a-plenty who absolutely can not wear 
a tightly fitting collar such as the poke and the lap 
front. These must wear the wing. ‘True fashion is 
not based upon the slavish observance of a set of 
hard-and-fast rules, but upon common sense. 


* » 
Correct Principles 


in Footwear 
By WILLIAM H. RICHARDSON 


"THE subject of footwear seriously concerns almost 

every individual, as most of us use our feet the 
greater part of the waking hours. Physical culture is 
receiving the keenest attention, and walking in the 
open air has been scientifically demonstrated one of the 
best forms of general exercise, and one of the greatest 
benefits to health. For this reason, the proper clothing 
of the feet becomes of vital importance. 

Sixty per cent. (we might be more nearly correct if 
we said seventy-five,) of adults have some form, or 
degree, of flat foot, often causing the most excruciating 
pain, affecting the whole nervous system, and reaching 
to the brain. The beginning of nervous breakdown is 
very often caused by ill-fitting shoes. 

The human foot has the most complex mechanism 
of any portion of the body. There are twenty-six 
bones, peculiarly constructed and put together, each 
yielding, bending, or moving in some way, whenever 
the body is in motion. Owing to the delicate, flexible 
structure of the bones they are especially liable to 
deformity. Their functions are a marvelous provision 
for strength, elasticity, and freedom of movement, and 
should be carefully studied. 
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The high-cut spring waistcoat 
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The most important part of a shoe is the heel, 
(inside,) next is the arch, then the ball and toe. Un- 
less the shoes are adapted to meet the normal features 
of the foot, there is always discomfort, and often 
torture in walking. 
What kind of shoes are worn and wherein do they 
fail to meet the natural requirements of the feet ? 
Most of the present style of shoes are too long from 
the back of the shoe to the ball, too short from the 
ball to the toe, and give little or no support to the arch 
gf the foot. The heel inside of the shoe is made unnec- 
essarily large and too flat. This, with the entire lack of 
support to the arch, allows the foot to slide forward in 
the shoe while walking, and causes a tremendous strain 
upon the cords and muscles of the ankle joint, which 
is the beginning of flat foot. 
| The heel of the foot is round, or, more accurately, 
egg-shaped, and should have a similar shape to rest on 
in the shoe. The heel receives the whole weight of 
the body first, and should receive normal support. 

There are many details and technical features 
regarding the construction of the heel of a last which 
are important to the wearer, but of which manufac- 
turers show little interest. The shoe should also hold 
up the scaphoid, or instep bones. Nine-tenths of the 
strength of the foot comes down the inside of the 
instep into the great toe. This shows the need of 
support for the arch, and calls for the most s¢ ientific 
and painstaking modeling of lasts. 
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Ready-made clothing has been so throughly system- 
atized that men of almost every variation in form and 
size can be neatly and well fitted. Why should not 
| shoes be made with the same perfection of system and 

classification? There is as great a variety in shapes 
| of feet as in forms of bodies, heads, or faces, and, 
because the feet bear the weight of the body, it is of 
greatest importance that they should be properly fitted. 

Children need classified shoes. Their feet grow 
very rapidly from six to thirteen or fourteen years, and 
at the latter age are about as long as they will ever 
be. No conventional shoe is made which provides for 
this rapid growth, consequently most children wear 
shoes too short. These force the great toe outward 
and make a wide toe-joint, which can never be wholly 
restored. This, in a degree, causes the instep bones 
| to flatten, or the arch of the foot to fall, and greatly 
| weakens the motive power of the body. A special last 
| providing for a wide toe-joint should be made for this 
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It’s on all 
Michaels- 
Stern 

Fine 
Clothing 


and 
identifies it 


Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


in all the correct styles and all the most 
tashionable fabrics and patterns for Spring 
and Summer, is now being shown by 
leading retailers in nearly every city of 
the Union. Ask for it if you want to 
dress stylishly, at moderate cost, in gar- 
ments that will fit you and wear well. 


Suits and Top Coats 
$10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25 
and upwards 


Our new fashion booklet ««F,’’ «Styles 
trom Life,’’ and name of dealer in your 
town, /ree upon request. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 
Manufacturers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











REVERS/BLE 





“ 


Have You Worn Them? 


Not “celluloid ’—not “paper” collars;—but made of fine 
cloth, exactly resemble fashionable linen goods. Price at 
stores, 25 cents for box of ten (2 cents each). 
No Washing or lroning 
When soiled diseard. By mail, 10 collars or » pairs 
cuffs, 30 cents. Sample collar or pair cuffs for 6 cents 
in U.S. stamps. Give size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, Boston, Mass. 
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class of feet. This one class of shoes (and there are 
dozens of others,) is very much needed, and the public 
are vainly demanding it. If made, this class alone 
would keep the largest factory in the country running 
day and night and would not even then half supply 
the demand. 


o - 

A large proportion of feet have the second and third 
toes nearly as long as the great toe. This form 
requires a wide-toe shoe, for the toes are the propelling 
power of the body. Ifsuch a shaped foot is cramped 
into a narrow-toed shoe, the dorsal bones are wedged 
together, and, becoming inflamed, people think they 
have rheumatism in their feet. This inflamation often 
affects the limb up to and above the knee, causing 
intense pain. A last should be modeled for thin, bony 
feet, while a very different one should be provided for 
short, thick, fleshy feet. 

Another form should be made for people who are 
obliged to be on their feet continually through the day, 
such as salesmen, school-teachers, nurses, policemen, 
railroad men, and expressmen. Students should give 
their footwear the most careful attention. Brain 
workers can not afford to lose or waste any nervous 
energy. Perfect fitting shoes are restful to the whole 
nervous system. 

What will bring about a decided and permanent im- 
provement in footwear? 

The public should continuously and persistently de- 
mand from the retailer a shoe which shall support the 
arch of the foot, hold the heel firmly, prevent great 
strain upon the ankle joint, and provide room enough 
for the toes. Such a shoe must be made on a com- 
paratively straight last, with no “spiral twist,’ and 
without freak styles in the shape of the toe. 


’ 
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The “Two- Ninety - Eight” 
Derby 
A Tale of the Hat Trade 
By H. D. VARNUM 


(COMPETITION between rival firms dealing in similar 
' dines of goods does not always cause underhand 
methods to be used to win customers from each other, 
but there are cases where traveling men have not hesi- 
tated to employ unscrupulous schemes to get the better 
if competing salesmen. It never happened to me but 
mee. It was during the recent bitter fight in the hat 
I had gone West with a line of felts, intending 
to work the Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois markets, and 
from there further toward the Pacific Coast. My route 
had been mapped out very carefully in the office, but 
it happened that I reached Cincinnati twenty-four hours 
ahead of the schedule. On notifying the house of my 
arrival, I received a wire inreply. It read as follows:— 
“Information received that S. W. and P. are hurting 
us through Middle West. Watch for them, especially 
Kelly, who is now in Ohio. Keep us fully posted.” 

As I knew of the acrimonious warfare being waged 
between certain hat firms, the telegram did not surprise 
me. I resolved to keep a sharp eye out, however, and 
to fight back at the first sign of trouble. 
tunity came sooner than I anticipated. 

The first local firm on my list was the department 
house of Cutting and Jones. It had been a very good 
customer in the pastyand I felt assured of a reasonably 
large order, so I strolled into its place, shortly before 
noon, with my sample boy carring some extra fine 
stock which had been held out of the trunks. The 
manager returned my greeting with a curt nod, which 
I noticed at once. 

“Been wanting to see you,” he said, briefly. 
wrote your house day before yesterday. What in the 
world is the matter with your stock? Half a dozen hats 
have been brought back, during the past three days, by 
persons who do not hesitate to call us fakes and cheats. 
We can ’t stand for anything like that, you know. It’s 
hat Regent shape, too, which you talked up so much.” 

At first I was nonplused; then, like a flash, the word- 
ing of the firm’s telegram recurred tome. 1 was certain 
that I could see the fine Italian hand of the S. W. and 
P, Company’s man, Kelly, in this sudden failure of the 
Regent hat, which was our favorite derby. The ques- 
tion was, how to prove it, and also how to placate 
Cutting and Jones. 

“Have you many Regents left in stock?” I asked. 

“About twenty, I should think. What has that got 
to do with it?” 

“May I look at them?” I asked, ignoring his question. 

The manager led the way to his hat department, 
vhich was located in one corner of the second floor, 
\s we entered the space we heard a man say to one of 

he clerks: 


trade. 


The oppor- 
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Old “Dr. Goose” is a Great 
Friend of the Tailor 


the clothing business. 
With the hot pressing Iron 
a slack section of cloth can 
be SHRUNKEN in a minute, to 
any desired degree. 

Ora tight section may be stretched 
to any given degree in the same 
manner, at trifling cost as com- 
pared to the sincere hand-needle- 
work required to produce a similar 
result in a fermanent manner. 

* 

Now practically 80 per cent. of 
all clothes are faked into shape in 
the making, by Old Dr. Goose, the 
hot Flat-iron. 

And, any Garment that owes its 
shape tothe F/at-iron will need the 
constant use of that same Flat-iron 
to keep it in shape. 

That’s a big thing to remember, 
Reader. 

Weare telling you about this vital 
point of Style-insurance, and Econ- 
omy in Shape-retention, because we 
are makers of the ‘“Sincerity- 
Clothes.” 


T's Flat-iron is the “dope” of 
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And every “Sincerity”? Garment 
is faithfully shaped to a finish dy the 
needle instead of by the faky Flat- 
iron. 

* * * 

Every defect in workmanship of 
Sincerity Clothes is investigated 
and, when found, is permanently 
corrected by Sincere hand-needle- 
work, instead of by the quick, easy, 
and tricky Flat-iron. 

That’s practical Shape-insurance 
—isn’t it? 

And, a Coat so made, inspected, 
and so revised (if necessary) will 
hang well, look square shouldered 


“‘SINCERITY 


without excessive padding,and keep 
its shape with one-third the ‘‘Pres- 
sing” that a Coat faked into shape 
by the Flat-iron would need. 

To men who would dress well 
on a moderate outlay this fact is 
mighty important. 

* * * 

Now, if Shape-insurance, and 
Style-retention are worth anything 
to you, Mr. Reader, look for the 
label of the “‘Sincerity Clothiers” 
on your next Coat or Overcoat. 


That label reads, as follows: 


CLOTHES” 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER Co. 
CHICAGO - 














AGENCIES 
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THE 
HATS 
OF 
LATEST 
VOGUE 
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GUARANTEED 


On the “Money Back” basis, to give better 
all-around hat satisfaction than comes with 
hats offered at nearly twice the $3 price. 
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HAWES, VON GAL C0., Inc. 


FACTORIES—DANBURY, CONN. 
WHOLESALE OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
U.S.A. 
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MAIL -ORDERS 


In the cities where we have no ncy the 
hats shown herewith are delivered, express 


paid, at all points covered by Express Com- 














“When I gave you two dollars and ninety-eight cents The Hawes $3 Hais are made and mar- ams a, rx receipt - ate (The — a 
or a derby, I thought I was getting my money’s worth, | keted by modern ite tm 2 _ cents is for express Ceilvery. Send “ri 
nstead of this rotten bonnet. Look at that brim. It ie. peng meth <' ee eam HIGHEST ders to our factories, Danbury, Conn., oe 
re before I had had the hat two days. Say, what kind ii > oe wee ¢ an AWARDS AT your age, height and waist measure; giving the 
fa joint is this place, anyway?” apes and colors, and are sold to a larger ST. LOUIS AND size of hat worn and naming the hat number 


The manager nudged me and whispered: “There you 
tre. It’s another Regent. Did n’t I tell—” 

“Mr. Richards, if you want to do me a great favor, get 
that man to come to your office,” I interrupted, hastily. 
“Get him there under some pretext, and I'll give you 


number of discriminating wearers than any 
other hat offered at an equal or higher price. 


a 


and color wanted. The hats are made in light, 
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OUR BROAD CLAIM 


o fashionable haberdasher will sell you the equal of any 
is we offer, at anything like our prices. We deliver at 
r, all charges paid. We take all the chances, knowing 
ist please you or refund your money. We have no store 
1y—no salesmen. We keep but a few samples in our 
i receive from day to day ~~, what goods are neces- 
| our orders—often, in fact, shipping direct from fac- 
You are sure to get no old stoeck—or old styles 


IR = - We will send postpaid on re- 
OL R OF FER: ceipt of price, any of the goods 
named below, subject te your approval. Everything 
is guaranteed to be as represented. If dissatisfied 
with the goods, you ma eturn 
them, and we will exchange 
them or refund your money, 
as you wish. Under this offer 
you are taking no chances. 


d not do just as we say, re- 














sponsit nagazines would refuse our 
advertisements. 

We make our reputation on our 
NECKTIES. Examine those you are 
paying 50c. for at your retailer’s. Note 
how the silk wears off the surface, 
8! g the cotton back. Then exam- 
ine e.one of ours and see that the 
material is all silk. Retailers will ask 
y r $1.00 each for good ties of 
this i aw e sell you at wholesale 


prices, t gh you need not buy large 
quantities 
OUR-IN-HAND TIES: All silk, 
size and length, will outwear 
tw r three of the regular 50c. kind. 
Latest New York styles and patterns. 
We can send you plain white or black, 
silk or satin, or assorted colors that 
will please the 


st fastidious. $3 for box of 6 


Lore STRING OR CLUB TIES 
to wear with pleated bosom or neg- 


ligee rts, or for ladies’ wear. Allsilk, 
5 hes long, 1} inches wide, assorted 
( 3, or in plain 

black or white $3 for box of 6 


B AT TIES for evening wear, with 
8 ng or turn-down collars, all “This Is th 
8 ack »wh = sits e 
or assorted colors, $3f0rboxof6 tie that binds.” 
No ties made up; all to be tied by wearer. 
tropolitan style, and exclusive designs and high quality 
r ties is characteristic of everything else we offer you. 
HITE SHIRTS: Pleated linen 
bosom, open front, full length 
80 a to ag — desired without 
waistcoat. ody 
best muslin ........ 6 for $7. 50 
4 RESS SHIRTS: Three-ply, 
‘ i open front and back. Size 9}in., 
ae” }, 1llin. and 13 in. from collar-button to 
{ pettoms - ree Cuffs attached or 
detache B\ 
also in coat style 6 for $7. 50 
Extra quality, 4-ply, 14} in. linen 
bosom, open front and back with 
—. for — also coat style; 
equal to any $2.( 
shirt on the cies 6 for $9. 00 
OLORED SHIRTS: Fine Per- 
cale Negligee Shirts, with or 
w ithout cuffs attached, with pockets. 


With or without 
pleated bosom..... 6 for $7.50 
Thesamein Madras © for $9.00 
RESS BOSOM SHIRTS: In 
colored Percale, striped or fiz- 
ured, 3-ply bosom, full length, open 
}4 front aoe ‘erie 
}j in coat style, de- 
te — tached cuffs........ 6 for $7.50 
The _ same in four- 
ply Madras ........ 6 for $9.00 
Cx BINATION UNDERWEAR: 


No a00. Short sleeves, knee or ankle 
, pink, blue or flesh color 2 sets for $6 





No. 90 »mbination suit, white and acrue ; the daintiest piece 
derwear a man ever put on in warm weather; made of 
et is. "2° $0.00 per one-half dozen 

p AJAMAS: 
Ss s Sateen Pajamas, blue, white or pink............. $7.50 
3 suits Percale slip aon ale tei ae ia ie She rte $4.00 
SP MN «. ..<.s won veiuekoeacoussanceecemenessestaancemien $6.00 


s send these measurements when ordering shirts or 
u vear: sizeof collar worn, size of neckband, chest measure 
and length from point 2 inches below back collar ‘button to point 
of 8 der, thence to wrist. Thus, 9-21-32. This insures per- 


rect 


Ss‘ SPENDERS: Finest quality, full elastic, full length, in 


white, gray or black, regu- 

lar $1.00 kind...............-... $1.00 for box of 2 pairs 

K TROPOLITAN FAST BLACK HOSE: The very 
est and most satisfactory that ever went on men’s feet. 

Like our neckties, these socks have made us lots of friends. We 

ave seen poorer ‘quality socks retail at 50c. per pair. Unques- 

ynably the best bargain you ever 


ad offered you. Our price....... Box of 6 pairs, $1, 50 


EME MBER, everything sent prepaid. Anything not satis- 

ay be returned for exchange, or refund of your 

” Send by P.O.or Express Money Order,or add 10 cents 
to cover exc hange. 














Our Motto: ‘* A Satisfied Customer Comes Again.’’ 
Send for Descriptive Letter. 


MeliODONIION Neck Wedr GO., 1 Madison Avenue, NeW York 


Metropolitan Building. 




















Made for ‘ 

Men adilim snouiaer brace 
Women 

and Makes your shoulders square and your lungs 


strong. We guarantee it will correct stooping 
shoulders, promote deep breathing, make your 
lungs strong, assure good health. Not a har- 
ness, weig ns only seven ounces. Physicians 
recommend it. At dealers or sent by mail, 
prepaid, sateen $1.00, silk $1.50, white or drab. 
n ordering give chest measure around body 
under arms. Send to-day for free book. 
ILLINOIS SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Dept. G, 163 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| the surprise of your life. 





No, please, do n’t ask any 
questions. You will soon see what I am driving at.” 

I rather think the manager caught a glimmering of 
the truth, for he left me and politely asked the fellow to 
give him the pleasure of a few minutes’ private con- 
versation. The irate customer, who was a shifty-eyed 
sort of individual, obeyed with evident reluctance. He 
and the manager had hardly entered the former’s office 
when I joined them. There was no time lost in pre- 
liminaries. J had mapped out my plan of action, and, 
although it seemed to be a desperate expedient, I felt 
angry enough to take long chances. 

Without giving the fellow an opportunity to dodge, I 
caught him and forced him up against the partition. 

“Now I want a confession out of you, and I want it 
quick,” I said, savagely. ‘‘ You have been hired by a 
man named Kelly to ‘knock’ that hat. There are about 
a dozen of you thugs in the game, and I’ll have every 
one in jail before dark. Furthermore, I intend to take 
about thirty dollars’ worth of satisfaction out of your 
hide. What have you to say?” 

I gave the fellow an extra twist with my hands, and 
then he began to whimper. I knew then that I was on 
the right track. He made a complete confession, and, 
as luck would have it, he had barely concluded his de- 
scription of how he had been employed bya stranger who 
had promised him five dollars, when the door opened 
and a stout, middle-aged man entered. It was Kelly. 

Before either Richards or I could utter a word, the 
salesman for the S. W. and P. Company backed out and 
disappeared. He was fairly caught in his own trap. 
When I left Cutting and Jones’s store, that noon, after 
placing a most satisfactory order with Richards, the 
latter said :-— 

“You can thank your stars that you guessed right 
that time, old man. If you had made a mistake and 
had attacked the wrong customer, it would have cost 
you a pretty penny, and our trade, too.” 

“fAll’s well that ends well,’ you know,” I retorted, 
but he was right. Anyway, I have never explained to 
my house just how I caught Kelly. There are some 
details it is well to forget. 


» 
He Worked the Pass too Hard 
By ELLIOTT FLOWER 
HAD my chance many years ago,” said a moder- 
ately successful business man, meditatively, “‘and 
I was not wise enough to take advantage of it. A little 
wisdom at that time might have brought me success. 

“‘T was made director of a little railroad that after- 
wards became part of a greatsystem. Asamatterof fact, 
the great system owned the little road from its incep- 
tion, but there were reasons why it should be man- 
aged temporarily as a separate property. So I was 
given the necessary stock, which was allowed to be in 
my personal possession only long enough for me to in- 
dorse it in blank, and an annual pass over all the 
roads of the great system. I knew nothing about the 
“dummy” director business at that time, and took 
my railroad-director job as a great joke. I knew 
about as much about railroads as a cow knows about 
gunpowder. You see, all great promoters and finan- 
ciers need directors in their business. When they get 
a good one, who has the technical knowledge that 
enables him to do the right thing in the right way at 
the right time, they glue to him and make a _promi- 
nent and successful citizen of him. It is a right 
profitable profession in some instances, and it might 
have been in my case. The great system needed a 
director, and, if I had made good, I probably would 
now be on the inside in many great undertakings, and 
on so many boards of directors that I would have to 
have.a clerk to keep track of them. But I was young 
and foolish,—and the pass was my undoing.” 

‘“*T never had a pass before,”’ he sighed; “I always 
had had to pay cash for everything, and this seemed 
too good a chance to lose. I began traveling. The 
great system ran trains to many places that I wanted 
to visit, and I visited some towns that I did n’t care 
about just for the sake of using the pass. The con- 
ductors and the porters were so deferential that it 
flattered me. I just hunted for excuses to go some- 
where on the great system. 

“Meanwhile, the business of putting things in shape 
to merge the little road with the great system was go- 
ing merrily on, but I was not attending the directors’ 
meetings. Somehow, they always seemed to hold these 
just when I had important business with the pass, and 
the meetings were dull, while the pass gave me great 
divertisement. As I didn’t know anything about 
railroading, anyhow, I could n’t see why my absence 
should make any difference. But one day I received 
formal notice that my pass had been canceled, and a 
request to return it. I did so in person. 

“Ts n’t a director entitled to a pass?’ I demanded. 

““*But you are no longer a director,’ I was informed. 

““How is that?’ I asked, indignantly. ‘My term 
has n’t expired, and I certainly have written no letter 
of resignation.’ 

““Quite true,’ was the suave reply, ‘but a man 
must be a stockholder to be a director, and you natu- 
rally ceased to be a director when you ceased to be a 
stockholder. The stock that you signed in blank was 
filled in and transferred to another. You did n’t seem 
to be much interested in the road.’ 

“And that,’’ added the business man, 
stumbled on the threshold of a career.” 


“ 


“is how I 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





We wouldn’t pull the wool over any man’s eyes. 
He who appropriates $20 for a suit made for 
him will receive the maximum of value in both 
fabric and workmanship, but of course not the 
quality and grade that the man who pays $35 
will procure. 

We make a specialty of good workmanship that 
only the best local tailors’ product equals, and at 
prices not exceeding those of the better class of 
ready-made clothing. 


In our line of 500 patterns of woolens, men of 
whatever taste or station in life are provided for. 


Ed. V. Price & Company 


Merchant Tailors 276 Franklin St., Chicago 


Ask your dealer to show you samples of our cloths, and insist on 
wearing clothes that are made for you. 


Suits $12.50 


Madeto Your Order 


$6 Trousers Free 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed ° 
$100 FORFEIT will be paid to * 
anyone who — that we do 
not cut, trim and make every suit 
and extra trousers strictly to order. 









We will send you free 
of charge handsome as- 
sortment of high-grade 
all-wool cloth samples of 
the very latest fabrics, 
together with new Spring 
Fashion Plates, and will 
make for you strictly to 
your order, a Suit for 
$12.50, $15, $18 or $20, and 

give you an extra pair of 
$6 all-wool Trousers, abso- 
lutely free. 


Money Refunded 
If Not Satisfactory 


If you want the satisfaction 
of having your new Suit cut, 
trimmed and tailored to your 

order, and to fit you perfectly; if you 
wish to save $10 to $15 in cash; and if 
you will accept a pair of $6 Trousers 
made to your measure, as a present, write 
today for our Samples, Fashion Plates, 
Tape Measure, Order Blanks, asking for 
special Free Trouser Samples, which will 
be sent you by return mail, postpaid. 


Owen T. Moses 2Co. 215 Moses Bldg. Chicago 


References: Our 1,000,000 satisfied customers or the Milwaukee 
\ Avenue State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock, $250,000. 








Common SENSE 
SUSPENDERS 


DO NOT SLIDE FROM 
THE SHOULDERS 


Elastic throughout 


Yield to every motion of 
the body 
! Made in Jong, medium and short lengths 


Price 50c 


Sold at all stores or by mail postpaid. 
Common Sense Suspender Co., Morristown. N.J. 
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START MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 


st a home; stop working for others; 

profits; money comes wit orders; our 

ge for starting beginners isa‘‘SURE WINNER.” Particulars 
or stamp RANKLIN-HOWARD Co., Kansas City, Mo 
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Make Your Money as the Astors Did 


INVEST $5 TO-DAY 
AT LINCOLN 


NEW YORK’S MODEL INDUSTRIAL SUBURB 


If you can save $5.00 or more a month from your income, you 
cannot find afbetter or safer investment for it than New York 
suburban real estate. 

Everybody who knows anything at all about real estate con- 
ditions existing in and about New York City will tell you the 
same thing. 

Buy real estate anywhere within a radius of fifty miles of 
New York ata fair price and you cannot go amiss. 

Your property is simply 4ound to increase in value. 

Big real estate operators are oe up suburban land in out 
of the way places by the acre and selling it by the lot and are 
reaping a handsome profit. 

fet ten years from now that same land will be worth at least 
four times its present price. 

New York City isa struggling, swarming mass of people 
4,000,000 people—living on an island scarcely large enough to 
hold them. J 

900,000 New Yorkers in the past five years have found New 
York too small to hold them. 

They have moved to the suburbs—especially to New Jersey, 
which every year is being dotted with new and beautiful homes 
and live, progressive suburban towns. 

This rush has caused a tremendous jump in the price of sub- 
urban real estate the 

A property bought 28 
other day for $500,000. 

Hundreds of similar examples abound on every hand. 

People who a few years ago were farsiglited enough to invest 
a few hundred dollars in New York suburban real estate are 
wealthy to-day. 2 

The next twenty-five years will show even more rapid in- 
crease. By buying judiciously now you may win a fortune in 
the next few years. 

The Astors, the Goulds, the Vanderbilts, the Rockefellers, 
and hundreds of other multi-millionaires made the bulk of their 
money from New York real estate. 

Your opportunity to-day is as good as theirs was when they 
started. 

The greatest opportunities in the world’s history are before 
you now. 

Just a $5.00 bill, if y 
full sized lot in the t 

$5.00 to-day and $f 
you a deed to it. 

And it is as certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow that 
in twelve months from now your $9 investment will have more 
than doubled in value. 
It should be worth at 








> years ago for $14.000, was sold just the 





yn send it promptly, will secure for you a 
iful New York suburb of Lincoln. 
5.00 amonth for eighteen months will give 





28 miles from Broadway 
2 railroads 

29 trains a day 

Trolleys every 15 minutes 
City water 

Gas 


Lighted streets 
Sewers 


Every modern convenience 
() lots in the heart 59 5 
of the town at 


of the many new homes that will be needed. Think how this 
one concern will increase the value of Lincoln property. 

And we expect that in the coming year several other new 
manufacturing concerns will build their plants on our property 
and bring their employees to Lincoln. a 

We have had years of experience in the real estate business 
in every section of this broad United States, but we are more 
enthusiastic and have a firmer faith in the future of this project 

than of any other real 
estate operation with 








east $200. 

{f you want to make 
money, get somewhere 
do something, be pros- 
verous and enjoy the 
uxuries you see your 
neighbors enjoying, 
readevery word of this 
advertisement, andread 
it carefully. Then act 
at once. 


LINCOLN 


We have been ap- 
pointed exclusive sales 
agents for a valuable 
tract of land situated in 
the very heart of the 
prosperous and rapidly 
growing town of Lin- 
coln, New Jersey. 

Lincoln is not awaste 
tract of farming land 
a mere prospect—as are 
many of the suburban 
real estate properties 








which we have been 
connected. 


BETTER THAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


One very unusual 
and particularly desir- 
able feature that is in- 
cluded in the buying of 
a Lincoln lot is the pro- 
tective,clause. 

If you should die be- 
fore you have made all 
the payments, your 
wife, children or estate 
will be given the deed 
to the property without 
a single additional pay- 
ment. This is the best 
kind of protection. You 
can get it in force 
at once. The moment 
you deposit ne in the 
mails, your life will be 
protected for the full 
value of the lot, and 








being offered for invest- 
ment to-day. Lincoln is 
nota prospect. It isa 
present day reality. 

Lincoln is a flourishing suburb 28 mi¥s from Broadway, 
located in Middlesex County, New Jersey. directly between the 
large towns of Plainfield and Bound Brook. 

Six big manufacturing plants are daily sending forth smoke 
and ateam, and are employing hundreds of busy workmen. 

Lincoln is on the main line of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey and the Lehigh Valley Railroad. Twenty-nine trains a 
day stop there. The stations of these two railroads are within 
easy access of every lot in the town. 

Big electric street cars run through Lincoln with a fifteen 
minute service, taking the passengers to alt the surrounding 
towns and to Jersey City. Ferry to New York City. 

Lincoln has city water, gas, sewers,and it is lighted by elec- 
tricity. Ithas its church, its school house and its hotel. 

Lots in Lineoln have been selling in the past at from $150 to 
$500; never under $150. 

Inthe Spring we will begin a big campaign on these lots. ad- 
vertising them extensively ail over the country, and hundreds 
of them will be sold at prices ranging from $135 to $500. 

But in the meantime and before the Spring sale opens, we 

2 have set aside just 50 lots and have them reserved for the readers 
‘ of Success and offer them at the exceptionally low price of $95, 
payable at the rate of $5.00 down and $5.00 monthly for eighteen 


y, months, or for $90 cash. 


A concern in Bound Brook has loaned #100 on these lots, 
proving them to be held at $200 value even now. ; 

The time to invest in anything is when you can get in on the 
ground floor. Buy when you can get the goods at below their 
S actual value and hold them for an increase that you are certain 

will come. 
Lots at Lincoln are certain to increase in value. Nothing can 
stop them. Nor wil! there be a long wait. 
With the opening of the Spring season, with the beginning of 
the extensive improvements we propose to make at the town 
and on our own property, with the opening of new streets, the 
4 establishment of new manufacturing plants, the building of 

dozens of new houses to accommodate the rapidly increasing 
He Janeen there can be no doubt that your lot will be held at a 
price much higher than you have contracted to pay. Butit you 
are content to hold your lot still longer, say two or three years, 
you will be certain to realize ym poe e4 

In our opinion every lot we sell to-day at $% should be worth 
a least $1,000 inside of ten years—probably in'a much shorter 

ime. 

Took at the picture printed above. This big manufacturing 
concern will double the capacity of its plantin the Spring. It 
already employs 200 men. With the addition of 200 more, think 


New York Office: 








One of the big Manufacturing Plants at Lincoln 


W. M. OSTRANDER, (INc.) 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT 
301 North American Bldg, PHILADELPHIA 


2858 West 42d Street 


a the $5.00 will begin to 
earn profits on the en- 
tire investment. 

This makes the pur- 
chasing of a lot not only an unusually good investment, but 
the strongest kind of a protection as well. 

The lot could be sold at any time, and your beneficiaries 
would thus realize on their property just as if it were an ordin- 
ary insurance policy. 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


We will agree to pay in_cash your railroad fare if you live 
within 1,000 miles of New York—in case you make the trip to 
Lincoln and find one word of this advertisement a misrepresent- 
ation. 

We know that if you will visit Lincoln you will purchase a 

1ot. You could not help being as enthusiastic as we are now. 
_ But even though you cannot visit Lincoln you can and should 
invest in one or more of its lots. You wish to make money— 
rapidly and easily if possible. Moreover, you do not wish to 
incur any danger of losing your money. 

There is no better way to make money rapidly and easily 
than to invest judiciously in New York real estate. 

Think of the wealthy people you know or know about. Did 
not most of them make their money, or at least their start, in 
real estate. 

Your chance is every bit as good. 

No safer investment exists. 


SOME EVIDENCE 


Now we want you to read a few letters we have received from 
satisfied citizens of Lincoln. See what others think. Its the 
best kind of proof. 


Last July I located in Lincoln principally because I found it 
convenient to my business. Itisa central point from which there 
is plenty of train service and a good trolley line passes the door. 

In the street there is gas and water, electric lights and in fact 
every improvement, and as far as health is concerned I cannot 
recommend Lincoln too highly. CLINTON C. PLUME. 


I have lived in the town of Lincoln for the last five years 
and would not change except for a big consideration. It 
is certainly the most healthful place I have ever seen. 
A doctor is unknown to our family. 

I take pleasure in recommending this place to any 
one who wishes to make it his home. 

CHARLES RoMPH, 


I located in Lincoln eight years ago as a 


Address 


Name 3. 


carpenter as I was attraci- 
ed to the place both for 
business and as it was one 
of the most healthful 
places in this part of the 
state. 

My residence here has 
been very satisfactory in 
every way and I hope 
soon to see lots of mechan- 
ics coming in. 

J.C. Davis. 






And notice in particu- 
lar the following letter 
trom the Atlas M. & M. 
Company, whose big fac- 
tory affords employment 
to a great many Lincoln 
citizens. 


‘ With reference to your 
inquiry as to conditions at 
Lincoln, ;N. J., for mannu- 
facturing industries 
would say that we located 
at this place nine years 
ago, and in that time have 
never had a single regyet 
onj account of having 
chosen this as a perman- 
ent location. 

We find the facilities for handling freight both in and out to 
be excellent, the C. R. R. of N. J. connecting with all the “* trank 
lines ’’ and giving excellent service. 

Coal supply is as favorable here as any location that we have 
knowledge of in the state of New Jersey, and certainly far more 
favorable than many points. 

Owing to our ability to reach almost any part of New York 
City quickly and conveniently it is possible for us to conduct 
— all of the commercial details of our business direct from 
here, 

Since locating here we have made several additions to our 
plant and are preparing at this time to further extend our busi- 
ness by adding to our present plant. 

Facilities for obtaining help of all classes are excellent and we 
have never suffered from lack of help. 

So far as our experience goes all reasonable business and 
manufacturing requirements are met here, 

THe ATLAS M. & M. Compaxy. 

These are only samples, but they reflect the spirit in which 
people who know regard Lincoln. 

Their endorsements mean more than anything we could say. 


THE MATTER IN A NUT SHELL 


We are offering you an opportunity of making money easily, 
rapidly and with little outlay, with no risk and with no effort. 

3y sending $5.00 to-day you can secure a lot for $9 which will 
be exactly like the ones we are going to begin selling at much 
higher prices as soon as the Spring comes. 

By paying for your lot in easy, little installments, you will in 
a coipasatively short time own real estate that is almost certain 
to tripie in value while you are paying for it. You will deposit 
your $5.00 each month through us just as you would in a savings 
bank. Your money will be just as safe and decidedly more 


profitable. 
YOU WILL BE SAFE 

You can feel perfectly safe in doing business with us. 

We have been selling all kinds of real estate for eight years. 

We have the largest real estate business in the country. 

During all these eight years we have been right here in Phila- 
delphia. Weare not strangers to you. You have undoubtedly 
seen our advertising time and time again during the past seven 
years. 

Most of the big houses in Philadelphia can tell you who we 
are. So can the big mercantile agencies, Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. 
We can refer you to National banks in New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago as to our financial standing. 

We can refer you to thousands of satisfied investors who have 
placed with us over $2,000,000 for investment—and who have re- 
ceived in return, in the past three years, $524,500 in dividends. 

Many of these people are in your own state. Some of them 
may be in your own town. 

You are taking no chances whatever when you do business 
with us. 


i We do not want yon to invest a dollar unti 
Decide To-day you are absolutely certain that your a 
ment will be a safe and profitable one. Make your decision 
asaresult of your best judgment, but be prompt. Now, if 
ever, is the time toinvest. Only 50 lots have been resery- 
ed for the readers of thisadvertisement. They must 
be sold within thirty days or they will be held for the 
regular price. These 50 lots are among the best 
in tne town—right in the heart of the unsold terri- 
tory. As soon as your $5.00 is received we will 
pick out one of the very best of the remain- 
ing lotsfor you. Then if for any reason you 
prefer some other lot, we will transfer it to 
you without extra charge. Or if the lot we 
choose for you is not in every way what e 
we claim it to be, we will return your 
money with interest. But quick action y 

o/ * 


is necessary here. If you can save 
o 
Y W.M 
RY © e 


$5.00 a month from your income, 
4K°/ OSTRANDER 


and want to double your income, 
(Inc.) 


sit down, fill out the coupon 
printed below, pin a $5.00 bill 

ty 391 North American 
Building 


to it, and mail it to us to- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


day. If the 50 lots are all 
gone when your money 
comes, we will return 

A Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $5 

&/ as first payment on a LINCOLN lot. 

ty It is understood that you will select for 











































our $5.00 a 
y. Besaure of a lot 
by writing now— 
this minute, you 
will never re- 
ret it. It will 
be the best 
investment 
you ever 
made. 


A me a good lot, and that if the property is 


not as you represent it you will return my 
money with interest. I will pay the balance 


($90) at the rate of $5 a month for 18 months. 


Yours truly, / 
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Successful 
Wholesaler 


maga 
By 





instruction and constant time 


always more profitable.” 
Alexander H. Revell, 
President, Alexander H. Revell & Co. 






Successful 
> Accountant 


cy ure certainly to be congratulated on 

nt issue. It presents an unusually 

s g series of practical, helptul articles, per- 

ny business man or manufacturer. 

In appearance, in make-up,in advertising pa- 

age SYSTEM is the acme of excel- 
Cuas. A, SWEETLAND, 

Auditor and Systematizer. 


A Successful Physician 
SY EM 1 perpetual gold mine! Pay 
ore nth! It is a bullion to the busi- 
ness W M. Hupptgson, M. D. 


A Successful Insurance Agent 
W first took SYSTEM I had no idea 
wha f modern business methods. To- 
gnized fact that I have the 
date system found in any small 


s province. And the men who 


ure men in a position to know. 
FRANK P, WRIGHT. 


A Successful Broker 


You right I cannot and will not do 
w SYSTEM as long as I can raise the 


C. D. Vinci, 
The West End Finance Co. 


A Successful Cost Accountant 


I . een a subscriber t. 3YSTEM ever 


1 tiny pamphlet, ind if you had 
shed anything whatever but J. P. 


Blake's articles entitled “ The Application of 


Burdens,” I would still feel that I 
od big return for my money. I 


se anyone who comes up against 
problems to keep this magazine at 
R. W. McDowe tt. 


A Successful Mail Order Man 


[EM is particularly valuable to those 

gag n soliciting trade in mail. We 

al w find something of interest and valu- 
MILWAUKEE Bac Co. 


abie it ach maul. 


A Successful Real Estate Man 


I ed more from a year’s reading of 
YSTEM than from ten years of hard knocks 
F, 


' 


A. PHILBRICK, 


A Successful Accounting Department 
By f wing systems in SYSTEM we have 
fied our bookkeeping one-half, and 

tly reduced our operating expenses. 

THE Brunswicu Co. 


A Successful Abstracter 


very issue of SYSTEM I find 
e new and practicable, many of 
Ww , re using in our abstract business. 


AIGN CounTY ABSTRACT Co., 


Champaign, Ill. 


4 Successful Brewer 


r SYSTEM a very valuable ad- 
office, as there are always bene- 
s to be gained from its pages 
applied to almost any line of 
Passt BREwING Co. 





‘The value of SYSTEM as a business 
re can never be estimated accusations, 
y 


suggestions, it turns many a life, not only 
of an individual, but of an institution, into 
a different channel. And the change is 





A 
Successful 
Retailer 


‘* No business can succeed without system, 
the principle, and no business man can afford 
the business mag- 
azine. It is one of the best helps I know of 
and every aspiring merchant in the land 
recommend it to every 


tc be without SYSTEM, 


ought to have it. 

business man and clerk. 
Samuel Brill, 
Of Brill Brothers. 





Successful 


systems.” 
Walter H. Gottingham, 
General Manager, Sherwin-Williams Co. 





Manufacturer 


““I have been a subscriber to SYSTEM 
since it was first published and have received 
many yood ideas. I believe that any man, 
employee or employer, seeking improvement, 
can use SYSTEM to good advantage. It is 
especially helpful in its description of actual 


What SYSTEM has done for these men 


it can and will do for you 
SYSTEM is a 260-page magazine. 
Brim so full of bright ideas— packed to the covers 


with so many money-making plans and economies— 
that business men everywhere read it—-study it—-write 


for it—-and recommend it. 


The man of experience gets in SYSTEM the 


experience of other men. 


To the young man begin- 


ning business—to the clerk, bookkeeper or pit. al 
SYSTEM is more than a business college. 


To enumerate SYSTEN 


1’S contributors is simply 


to name the foremost system experts and the strongest 


business men. 


The general articles they write will help any 


man—pbusiness or professional. 


for one’s 


own work no man can aftord to miss. What 


The special articles 


would it mean to you, in the position you occupy, 


to have counsel such as this: 


A Sales Campaign That Built a Busi- 
ness.—By the President of J.V. Steger Co. 
The Battle for the World’s Markets. 


The Managers of To-morrow.—H. J. 
Hapgood, Brain Broker. 
Tales of Traveling Salesmen.—By a 


(How to Sell your Goods Abroad.)—By 
Henry Harrison Lewis. 

Presenting a Business Proposition.—By 
the President of Alexander H. Revell & 


o. 

Does It Pay to Work Over Time?—By 
the Heads of Ten Great Factories and 
Stores. 

Methods That Made an Auditor of a 
Bookkeeper.—By Chas. A. Sweetland, 
Systematizer. 

The Men Behind the Guns of Business. 
—By the President Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Advertising Copy That Pulls.—By the 
Adveitising Manager of the National 
Food Co. 

Building a Business Machine.—By the 
President of John V. Farwell & Co. 


sales manager Columbia Phonograph Co. 

Ouneiens and Managing a Factory.- 
By E. Woods, Foremost Factory 
Expe am 

How to Sell Real Estate and Insurance. 
—By the best known real estate and in- 
surance agents. 

Howto Turn Inquiries Into Orders.—By 
a committee of mail-order experts. 

Ginger Talks to Correspondents.—By 
W. C. Holman, formerly Advertising 
Manager of the National Cash Register 
Company. 

My System.—By W. T. Stead, Famous 
English Editor. 

Fields for New Businesses.—A monthly 
review of opportunities for capital and 
energy 


SYSTEM tells exactly how to start a new business; how to create it, nurse it, 


develop it into hale, hearty business health 


; how to win its trade, establish its 


prestige, make its products, sell its goods, and bring in its profits; how, in fact, to 
inake a business of an idea; a corporation of a scheme; a giant success of a small 


uncertainty 


And it tells the employe—the man in the under position—how to get in the 
upper class; how to secure an increase in ability and an increase in pay; how to 


become an auditor instead of a bookkeeper; 
clerk; a salesman instead of an 


an advertising manager instead of a 
a business creator instead of a 


business machine; at the ‘‘ top” instead of at the ‘* bottom.” 
Send No Money 












Successful 
Sales Manager 
“SYSTEM is to the "nsystematic busi 


ness man what an oasis is to a desert traveler 
It leads him out of the wilderness of detail 
and confusion. It shows him the paths tha: 
lead away from despair and loss into the goa 
of profit, satisfaction and success.” 


J. W. Binder, 
Commercial Graphophone Department, 
Columbia Phonograph h €o. 


Successful 
Business Builder 


“No matter how insignificant your busi 
ness, if it is worth doing at a!', it is wort 
doing systematically—In the manner SYS 
TEM prescribes. I consider system the vit: 
factor in my success. Starting with a capit: 
of 12 cents system eng abled us to build up ou 
great piano industry.’ Joun V.STeGer, 

President, Steger & Son’s Piano Mfg 


A Successful Advertising ieaaneis 
_ SYSTEM is always practical, alway 
interesting, always suggestive—and I thin 
when a magazine is all three of these thing 
it has left little to be desired. 

E. St. Ermo Lewis, 
Advertising Manager 
A Successful Insurance Salesman 

It would be hard to estimate in dollars th: 
value that SYSTEM has been to me durir 
the past year. ‘The SYSTEM habit ha 
grown upon me to such an extent that I ca 
hardly wait for succeeding issues. It is 
magazine that puts ey | in my pocket 

. SELOVER, 
N. Y. Life Ins. ( 
A Successful Banker 

l intend to dropa tew of the magazines | 
now hé _—~ and continue my subscription t 
EM, as I know it . worth them all 

TREMONT, 
Hank of Montrea 
A Successful Editor 

I am continually astonished at the amount 

f practical as well as interesting busine 
i icas you are able to get into SYSTEM: i 

I feel I have missed a good deal in not 
g known of SYSTEM long ago. 
Herpert LoNGENDYKE, 
The Journal Co., Troy, N. \ 

A Successful Advertising Manager 

y to be congratulated on the pul 

ati¢ icha er business magazine 
It tone | look for every month. 

. JENKINS, 
Adv. Mgr., Cable Piano (¢ 
2 ©. cessful General Manager 





The. writer has been a_ subscriber 
SYSTEM for some time, and finds it one 
the most valuable pieces of literature 
receives. No business man can help but | 
benefited i. cold dollars and cents by rea 
ing this business counselor. N, A. Drake, 

Gen. Mgr. The R. 'T. Booth ¢ 
A Seecessful Loan Association 

A single article in SYSTEM is frequent 
worth much mre than the price of a ye 
subscription 
Propie’s Savincs & Loan Associati 

A Suceessfal Magazine 

It would have en well nigh imposs 
for me to put “ The Enterprise ’’ on the fi: 
basis it now stands had I been with 
SYSTEM'S aid Tue Enrerrr! 


But, Better Still 


ask is that you consent to examine SYSTEM—to let us prove its actual figurable 
value to your business—your future—yourself. We ask no money in advance—not 
eve promise or an agreement. We are willing to let SYSTEM se// itself—after you have 


The SYSTEM Company, Chicago 


165 Wabash Avenue 


I y name for a full year’s subscription to 
SYSTI NL and send me for immediate reading, 
vithout extra charge, 3 interesting back num- 

s. If perfectly satisfied I will remit $2.00 
edays. If lam not perfectly satisfied 
you so, and the charge against me is 
neelled. In either case the back num- 





(See other coupon.) 


interesting back numbers. Look over 

the back numbers carefully; if you 
find in each one of them an idea that 
you can actually adapt to your own 
work—an idea worth the whole year’s 
a price—send us $2.00. 


read the first issue. So we make this 
unusual offer :--Simply sign the cou- 
pon and mail to us to-day. We will 
enter your name on SYS EM’S sub- 
scription list for a full year, and will 


you for immediate reading three 


Simply deposit $2.00 oa do not pay it) and as a special cash discount we will send a f 


cloth bound set of the 


bothersome questions about 


work and business success. Or even 
better, include a dollar extra—$3.00 
in all—and we will bind the ay in 
— Morocco and gold the edges. 

he money you send is not a pay- 
ment, mind you. It is simply de- 
posited, and if you decide vet, 
can afford to do without SYS’ 
—vou can get your remittance Sedodn aed 


Otherwise—simply tell us you are dis- 
appointed and we will cancel the sub- 
scription. And in either case—pay 
or no pay—the 3 numbers are free. 
Could you ask a fairer offer? 





cash drawer as —- as though it were 
in your own. ere any business 
man anywhere ae can refuse an offer 
like this—100% dividend and no chance 
of loss? 


3usiness Man’s Encyclopedia. Two compact handy volumes that « 
tain indexed information and facts about almost every phase of 

business man what Britannica is to 
the student. They answer all the 


business. They are to 


The SYSTEM Company, Chica; 

155 Wabash Avenue 
Enclosed find which enter my n 
for a full year’s subse iption to SYSTEM 


a complete set of the Bosiness Encyclop« 


bound in...... 








Ply 


I WANTTO 
SEND YOUMY 
MAGAZINE 


SIX MONTHS 


FREE 


If you want to save, invest and get ahead in the 
world, with safety and in the quickest possible time, 
you ought to be one of its readers. 

My magazine is called “’THe Money Maker.” 

Every month it gives the most interesting facts con- 
cerning stocks, bonds and real estate. It will tell you 
how to invest your savings so that they will earn the 
largest possible profit consistent with safety. If you 
are in a position to save and invest one dollar or more 
a week, you cannot afford not to read “THe Money 
Maker.” It now goes to over 130,000 homes, and 


counting three readers to each copy, has over 390,000 
readers. 


“The Money Maker’ 


will tell you how, when and where you can make money. It 
exposes financial fakirs and tells the secrets of frenzied finance. 
It will advise you regarding the value of any stock’ you now 
hold or have been asked to buy. It will show you how banks 
take your money and pay you 3 or 4 per cent, and, by using 
your money just as you could use it, pay dividends of from 
20 to 100 percent. It is full to the brim each month with 
money-making information. It will keep the man with the 
dollars posted and will enable him to double his dollars. 


Send for it Now 


If you want your money to make money, if you want to 
get ahead in the world, if you want to save and invest so that 
you can eventually gain independence, send us your name 
and address on a postal card to-day. I will send “THE 
Money Maker” to you, absolutely free, for six months, and 
you will be under no obligations whatever. 


W. iM. OSTRANDER, (mc.) 


391 North American Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 
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Franklin ability 1s there at the 


time that you need it most. 


On long, rough, heavy grades which cannot be rushed but 
iust be taken “‘hand-over-hand” so to speak—-with every stroke 
lying solely on its own sheer power—the steady, unremitting 
npulse of the Franklin four-cylinder air-cooled motor, in the strong, 
ight, pliable Franklin car, has a conspicuous advantage over all other cars. 


Franklin cylinders never overheat be- | burned or pitted and does not become leaky. 

cause the Franklin auxiliary exhaust imme- | The power lost in these ways in “standard” 

diately discharges from the combustion | cylinders is saved in the Franklin motor. ‘his 

chamber the hot used gases left by the | enables us to use a smaller engine with less weight. 

explosion; without carrying them back | The absence of water-cooling apparatus also saves 

through the cylinder. weight, and the saving of weight by refinement of 
This keeps the combustion chamber so | design throughout the car, makes every Franklin car 

cool that a larger charge of fresh gas is taken | very light in proportion to its power. 

in than in standard cylinders; resulting in Still more power is saved by the Franklin four full-elliptic 

a stronger explosion and increased power. | springs and flexible Franklin sills. “These absorb road-shocks 
There is no back-pressure against the | and prevent the usual waste of power from this cause. 

return stroke of the piston. This easy-running quality enables you to ride more rapidly on 
No flame is carried out around the main | rough roads with perfect safety and comfort. In this way the ex- 

valve as in standard cylinders; and this | ceptional Franklin ability on smooth roads, can be used to an 

valve on which compression depends, is not | unprecedented extent under the most difficult conditions, 





No other motors produce so much power, bore-for-bore, as Franklins. No others save so 
nuch of their produced power. No other cars utilize so large a proportion of their motor 
ower. No others at any price give such available service on all roads at all times. 

Write for the Franklin catalogue—clear, explicit, superb. 
Four-cylinder Runabout $1400 Four-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
Four-cylinder Light Touring-car $1800 Six-cylinder Touring-car $4000 
Four-cylinder Limousine $4000 


Prices f. 0. b. Syracuse 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 








